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PREFACE 


The great difficulty of describing adequately and simul- 
taneously three widely divergent sections of the same tribe 
must be my excuse for some at least of the deficiencies of 
this book It seems certam, humanly speakmg, that it is 
the last tnbal monograph I shall ever write, and my thanks 
are due to all those who made its production possible 
The Government of Assam have again provided the funds 
All praise is due to those who so regularly and generously 
pour out money m aid of the physical sciences But there 
IS no denymg that our knowledge of the morgamc world 
has so far outstripped that of the organic that there is real 
danger that physical science may become an instrument too 
powerful for our control The study of cultures and of their 
impact upon one another is aU important if human progress 
IS not to be left unguided m a shrunken world where the 
protection of distance has been well mgh destroyed by rapid 
means of commumcation The greater credit is therefore 
due to a Government which, lookmg beyond the immediate 
present, is ready to stand forth as a patron of anthropology 
even m times of great financial strmgency. 

flqually essential has been the help given me by my 
Rengma friends Conspicuous among those who have spent 
patient hours answering questions are EesiUo and Khohkhe 
of Tsemmyu, Yanthangsao of Tesophenyu, Putho and 
NiSQtsu of Meluri, and Siyeto of Lephori Death has taken 
three of them since the MS was completed At least they 
never hved to see their cherished culture and beliefs swept 
away and destroyed 

Dr Christoph von Purer-Haimendorf of Vienna XJmversity 
was with me when the proofs came m. My thanks are due 
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to him for readmg them through and for assistmg me with 
his valuable criticisms 

My deep gratitude is also due to Colonel J Shakespear, 
who has been kmd enough to undertake the tedious task 
of oompilmg the mdex, thereby rehevmg me of work which 
would have been spread over weeks of a busy official life. 

J. P Mills. 

Kolnma, 

June 20, 1936 
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PART I 


INTEODTJCTOBY 

{Note — ^The letters A, B, and C after Kengma words denote respectively 
the languages of the Southern section of the Western Rengmas, the 
Northern section of the Western Rengmas, and the Eastern Rengmas ) 

Thotoh one of the smallest of the Naga tribes, numbering 
only 6,329 ^ souls at the Census of 1931, the Rengma Nagas 
have an undoubted claim to be included in the senes of 
ethnological monographs pubhshed by the Government of 
Assam Firstly, Mission mfluence is spreading among the 
Western section of the tnbe, and it will not be long before 
customs and traditions of great mterest are gone for ever 
Secondly, when a monograph on this tnbe is included, the 
senes wiU entirely cover a large block of contiguous 
tnbes, the Angamis, Sernas and Lhotas who are neigh- 
bours of the Rengmas having been already described 
Thirdly, the divisions of the tnbe give nse to questions of 
pecuhar mterest The Eastern Rengmas have been cut off 
from all communication with their parent stock for many 
generations, and provide specially valuable matenal for the 
study of the extent to which isolation causes changes of 
custom and language ® Fourthly, in the Eastern Rengmas 
it is possible to study a body of unspoilt primitive people 
who have only been administered for fourteen years and 
have forgotten nothmg of the old fighting days 

For the mam body of the tnbe I have used the term 
Western Rengma They inhabit the spurs of the long ndge 

1 This figure is certainly wrong There are Rengma villages m the 
Mikir Hills, but the Census shows no Rengmas in that area at all How 
they were enumerated it is impossible to say. 

® The Northern and Southern Sangtams are similarly cut off from all 
communication with each other by a wedge of mvadmg Sernas Valuable 
material will also be found when this tribe comes to be described 
B 
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r nnmng north-east fromNidzukru Hill, through TheruguHiU 
to Wokha HiU, and are hounded on the south by Anganus, 
on the east by Sernas and on the north and west by Lhotas 
About a hundred years ago or more a body of Western 
Rengmas migrated north-west to the Mikir Hdls, where 
they are still hving ^ In 1848 the Mikir Hills Eengmas 
numbered 689 households scattered among thirty-two 
villages , Like aU District Officers, I am virtually a prisoner 
m my ffistrict, and have been unable to visit the Mikir 
Hills, but I doubt if anything is to be learned from the 
Eengmas there that cannot be learned from the mam body 
of the tnbe These migrants have abandoned many of 
their tribal customs As long ago as 1865 Major John 
Butler said of them, “At the present day the Rengma 
Nagas appear to be degeneratmg. In physiognomy they 
differ but httle from the Cacharee tnbes, and many have 
married Cacharee and Assamese wives ” ^ This monograph* 
therefore deals only with the Rengmas of the Naga Hills 
The Western Rengmas are m turn divided into a Northern 
and a Southern section, speakmg entirely different languages 
and difiermg considerably m custom The Northern 
section, who oaU themselves Ntmyi, inhabit the villages of 
Kotsenjru, Kotsemshmjm, Kitagha and half Tesophenyu 
The Southern section, who call themselves Nzong, inhabit 
the other half of Tesophenyu, Tsemmyu, Phesmyu, Sentenjni, 
Choshmyu, Tsokonkonjm, Therugunyu, Thegwepegedenjm ® 
and Nishmjni It was from the Northern section that the 
Eastern Rengmas, who call themselves Anyo, spht oft 
They have only three villages, Melun, Sahunyu and Lephon, 
of which Melun is by far the largest AU are near the 
Tizu, not far from its junction with the Tiho, one of the big 

1 The Mikir Hills Rengmas are known to the Northern section of the 
Western Rengmas as Nzong ten phenyu (‘* cane-path Rengmas ’*), and to 
the Southern section as Nteny^ <mi> hhiya (“ cane-outtmg Rengmas ”), 
because their path of migration led through the dense cane jungle bordermg 
the plains Dr Hutton is mistaken {Lhota Ncbgaa, p xiv) m thmkmg that 
the bulk of the tribe migrated to the Mikir Hills 

® Major John Butler, Trmda and Adventures m the Frovxnee of Assam, 
p 124 

® The Government map shows this village as Thegwepekenyu This 
IS so far from the correct speUmg that I have discarded it For other 
villages I have nsed the official speUmg for the sake of convemenee, though 
it could often be improved upon Fhesmyu should, for instance, be 
Phensmyu, and Kotsenjni, Kontsenyu 
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tributaries of the Chmdwin, Though only twenty miles as. 
the crow flies from the mam body of the tribe, they are cut 
off from aU contact with them by the powerful Serna and 
Angami tribes and the high range that forms the watershed 
between Assam and Burma. In the httle piece of country 
in which they have estabhshed themselves after long 
wandermgs they have Southern Sangtams as neighbours on 
the north and east, Tangkhuls on the south, and Eastern 
Angamis on the west 

The first European to see Eengmas was Lieutenant 
Grange in 1839, when men from several villages met him 
at Mohung Dehooa in the plams,^ and by 1848 Rengma 
villages in the Mikir Hills were paymg revenue The 
villages in the Naga Hills, however, remained unvisited and 
independent for many years About 1870 Captain Butler 
paid a friendly visit to the Western Rengmas, and was 
Veil received In 1874 Dr Brown carried out an extensive 
tour of exploration, 2 visiting not only the Western but also 
the Eastern Rengmas He was opposed at Tesophenyu by 
the former, and the viUage lost heavily This is the only 
occasion on which fighting has taken place between Rengmas 
and British troops, and even this brief encounter was due 
only to intrigue The Angami villages of Khonoma and 
Mozema had recently raided Tsemmyu at the instigation of 
Tesophenyu, and had been severely handled They therefore 
tried to persuade Tsemmyu to oppose Dr Brown, knowmg 
they would lose men Tsemmyu, however, were warned 
by Chechama that they were bemg made fools of, and in 
turn instigated Tesophenyu to fight They followed the 
British column and burnt their enemies’ village with ]oy 
Marching east, Dr Brown went right through to Meluri, 
where he was well received From 1878, when Kohima 
and Wokha were occupied, the Western Rengmas were 
administered The Eastern Rengmas were, however, long 
left to their own devices From 1910 to 1912 there was a 
post at Meluri durmg the expedition agamst the Kalyo- 
Kengyu village of Makware, and agam while pumtive 

1 Butler, Trcwda and Adventures in the Province of Assam, p 121 

* Dr R Browu, Report of the Exploration of the Angmm Naga Country, 
1874 
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jneasures were m progress against the Thado Kuhis six 
years later The area was finally annexed in 1922 

Origin and Migrations 

Both Lhotas and Rengmas agree that until comparatively 
recently they were one tnbe, hut the sphttmg, reumtmg 
and resphttmg of various sections of the Rengmas have 
made the details of their later migrations most mtricate and 
difficult to disentangle The mam outlmes of the story are, 
however, fairly clear They, with the Angamis, Sernas and 
Lhotas, belong to the group of tribes that place their point 
of dispersal at Khezha-Kenoma, which the Rengmas call 
Khinzonyu, due east of Mao, on the border of the Naga 
Hills District and Mampur State Of their history before 
this dispersal no tradition survives As with the other tribes, 
the cause of the dispersal is said to have been a dispute^ 
over the stone which had the miraculous power of increasing 
rice dried on it ^ The two sons of the ancestress of the 
Khinzonyu clan quarrelled over the question of which had 
the right to use the stone Their mother judged their quarrel, 
and wrongly gave the right to her younger son Whereupon 
the elder son with his men left the village and set off towards 
the north His example was followed by other discontented 
famihes, and the migration began of the body which later 
spht up mto the Angami, Serna, Lhota and Rengma tribes 
Accordmg to Rengma tradition the first recorded settlement 
of the undivided body of migrants was near the present 
Angami village of Ehonoma, but neither the name nor 
exact Bite is known.® As the body moved, the ancestors 
of the Angamis were dropped m their present country, 
and the remainder came to rest and founded a village 
at Therugunyu, shghtly above the site of the present 
village of that name, on Therugu Hill , a prominent peak ® 
south of Tsemmjru and at the southern extremity of the 
present Rengma territory. From this' point tradition 

1 Vide Berm Nagae, p 5, Angarm Nagaa, p 19, LTiota Nagaa, p 3 

• Another tradition gives Kohima as the first site occupied after Khezha- 
Elenoma, and relates that the migrants went to Therugunyu t-wi Tsetonazii, 
a hill east of Nerhema, Cariphema and Kwempang 

* Known to the Lhotas as Honohoyanto, and important m their 
migration tradition (vide Lhota Nagae, p 4) 
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becomes fuller At Therugunyu there were born, of a man 
named Rententsu, three brothers, Khasa, Thongsu and 
Senteng These three split the village up into three bodies, 
which went off in different directions It will be the simplest 
plan to take the traditional migrations of each body 
separately. 

The first settlement of Khasa and his men was at Kwe- 
mpang, a site between Thegwepegedenyu and the present 
Serna viUage of Mishihmi This viUage was abandoned in 
course of time, and the body again spht into three parts, 
one of which turned north-west agam and founded Tseminyu, 
now the second largest of the Western Rengma villages 
They were led to the site by a deer which fled m front of 
them as they hunted it ^ When the time for the ceremony 
of founding the village came, the heads of clans all brought 
cocks, and it was decided that the village should be founded 
in the name of the man whose cock crowed first A man 
called Tsemi ^ of the Tsobmyu clan was so poor that he could 
only bring an egg His egg, however, miraculously crowed 
before any of the cocks, and the viUage was called Tseminyu 
after him This foundation is reputed to have takm place 
fifty-two generations ago, a date which can neither be proved 
right nor wrong. Rrom Tsemmyu a party later went north 
and founded the lower section of Tesophenyu, the biggest 
of the Western Rengma villages. Others of Khasa’s 
descendants went to a site called Khapenyu, between 
Therugunyu and Thegwepegedenyu, into which villages it 
eventually spht, owing to repeated Angami attacks on a 
site difficult to defend, and after a terrifying portent A 
youth who had sat talking to the girls till far mto the night 
found two spirits fightmg outside his morung ” when he 
returned to it He knew disaster was imminent and tned 
to drag out his younger brother But m the dark he seized 
the wrong boy and in a moment the morung ” disappeared 
in a landshde FmaUy a colony went from these villages 
and founded Tsokonkonyu to the west The third body of 

^ Similarly tradition lias it that a boar guided St Kentxgem to the sit© 
on which he was to build a monasteiy Mackenzie, Scottish Folk-Lore and 
Folk-Life, pp 59, 60 

® Tsemi is sometimes spoken of as the son of Kententsu and brother of 
Khasa, Thongsu and Senteng 
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“Khasa’s descendants dispersed the most widely of aU 
From Kwempang they went north, keeping down the slope 
of the high ridge, and founded Tsegwenyu Phang on a long 
spur running out to the east below Tseminyu The ancestors 
of the Lhotas and Sernas were stiU with them, and the 
monohths set up by the former can be seen to this day It 
was here that the ancestors of the Sernas split off They 
refused to co-operate or help in any way, and set off and 
founded Natsimi to the east Some of these returned later, 
and now inhabit some of the northern villages Later, too, 
a family of Sernas migrated down to Gariphema and thence 
back to Tsemmyu vza Mishihmi and Therugunyu In 
Tsemmyu they form the Kentennenyu clan, one of the 
most influential m the viUage The rest of Tsegwenyu 
Phang, which still mcluded the ancestors of the Lhotas, 
went on north to Aongshu, a site to the east of Tesophenyu. 
From here the Lhotas spht off and set out for them present 
country, first leaving their valuable beads buried m pots, 
with the seed of a big tree in each pot which would grow up 
and mark the spot This was meant to show that they were 
going into a dangerous country from which they might have 
to return ^ The Rengmas, too, abandoned Aongshu and 
split up One body moved up to the upper section of 
Tesophenyu, and another body went north and founded 
Kitagha (which is also called Nsenyu) and later Kotsenyu, 
the most northerly village of the tribe 

It was from Kitagha that the Eastern Rengmas set off on 
their long journey It will, however, be convement to deal 
with this separately later, and to record first the tradition 
of the migration mitiated by Khasa’s brother Thongsu 
This party went west and founded Thongsunju, between 
the present villages of Sentenyu and Tsokonkonyu This 
village in turn spht into three, and Phesmyu, Tsogmyu and 
Kwempang II were founded, of which only Phesmyu has 
survived till to-day^ Tsogmyu was situated close to the 

^ Old sites show that the Aos once extended to the south of Lungsa, and 
the Lhotas must have had to fight hard for their land With the Lhotas 
as a screen m front of them, the Rengma migration seems to have been a 
peaceful one, though later the Angamis began to press them hard m the rear 

® According to another tradition Thongstinyu was entirely wiped out 
by witchcraft See p 236 
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present Serna colony of Rangazumi, and, judging from the 
size of the site, must have been a place of great importance, 
probably bigger than any existing Western Rengma village 
Its chief claim to fame is that it was the home of the great 
hero of the Nsenyu clan ^ known to the Rengmas as Vyembi 
or Pyembvi and to the Lhotas as Pembvo ^ His name 
means ‘‘ Mighty Raider,’’ and he was a terror to the Angamis, 
who were then pressing up from the south He met his 
death not in war, but from a spear-thrust in a sudden quarrel 
with a friend It is probable that he left no male heirs, for 
tradition has it that his funeral ceremonies were performed 
by Veni of Sentenyu, who had married his daughter 
Ghukhuh He was buried in his own village, where his grave 
can be seen to-day wath a stone on it roughly carved with the 
head of a man wearuig the three hornbill feathers of a warrior. 
Till 1930 there grew on the grave an enormous tree, sprung 
from a seed buried with Vyembi by his dymg wish This 
was out down by men of Rangazumi, who hired Baptist 
converts to do the deed This act of typical Serna vandalism 
was suitably pumshed Naga villages are apt to depend 
for their security on the powers of one or two champions, 
and the death of Vyembi, which is estimated to have taken 
place at dates varying from mne to three generations ago,® 
had the effect upon Tsogmyu that the death of Gohath had 
upon the Philistines The village could no longer withstand 
the pressure of the Angamis, and was driven north One 
party went right across the plains mto the Mikir Hills, and 
founded the colony of Rengmas that lives there stiU A 
second party, including the Kapchaza and Uchongza clans, 
went straight to Tesophenyu A third body joined the 
Lhotas, who had already spht off from Khasa’s group and 
colonised the Moilang range While hvmg among Lhotas 
they would regard themselves as, and be regarded as, Lhotas 
This IS why Vyembi, who was of their stock, is both a 
Rengma and a Lhota hero In course of time a fresh spht 
took place, and the Rengmas left the Lhotas and turned 

^ The Lhotas claim him for the Hiimtsoi clan 

2 See Lhota Nagas, pp xiv and 143, n 1 

3 Even nine generations is probably an under-estimate in view of the 
amount of migratory movement that took place afterwards 
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south again, the Mhatongza and alhed clans moving first 
and the Khungza clan later A village called Gnacheki was 
founded near the present Phesmyu, and, on this being 
abandoned, the inhabitants migrated to the upper section of 
Tesophenyu, whence families have moved to neighbouring 
villages The entry into Tesophenyu is vaguely put at 
about ten generations ago These migrants, together with 
those of Khasa’s group from whom the Lhotas spht off, form 
to-day the group of Western Rengmas speaking the Kotsenyu 
language Those which settled in the southern villages before 
the Lhotas began to diverge speak the Tsemmyu language 
Senteng’s group, the third and last of the three original 
groups, IS the least important They went west and founded 
the present village of Sentenyu Prom there a colony was 
sent to Choshinyu This village, harassed by enemies and 
disease, has moved restlessly from site to site on its ridge 
in an effort to find peace and health It has never been 
strong enough to found colonies, and only a miserable, 
goitrous, fever-stricken remnant is now left 

It IS now time to turn to the migration of the Eastern 
Rengmas, who form an isolated commumty of three villages, 
Sahunyu, Meluri and Lephori, far away to the east, on the 
Burma side of the Barafi watershed Sernas and Angamis 
he between them and their origmal home, and none of 
them, till I took some with me, had ever visited it , indeed, 
it was considered tabu to do so, for it is in that direction 
that souls are beheved to go at death The scene was one 
of the most dramatic I have ever witnessed An enormous 
deputation awaited them below Therugu Hill, where the 
forefathers of the tribe had once lived An old man addressed 
them and said, “ Welcome You are our brethren We 
are of one stock We know that you left us long ago , but 
the fields, the rocks, and the trees of our land are stdl yours 
as well as ours. It is only because you hve so far away 
that you cannot use them Eat with us and drink with us 
now, and when you return to your country go in peace ” 
It is known that it is from Kitagha that the Eastern 
Rengmas left for their present distant home, and the date 
has been given me as sixteen generations ago But no 
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memory survives of what must have been an eventful 
journey Tradition has it that the party was led on and on 
by a serow they were huntmg, till they came to a wonderful 
site where rice and rice beer came out of the bamboos they 
cut There they founded a village The truth probably 
is that a colony moved off to the east, as other colomes had 
moved to the west and south, and were forced on and on 
as the Sernas and Angamis closed behind them, till they came 
to their present land in the Tizu Valley* Nothmg is known 
of the route taken ^ and there are no traditions of any 
colonies dropped on the way. There never seem to have 
been more than the present three villages It is clear that 
their final approach to their present country was from the 
north, for their first recorded settlement was at Lusetu, 
above the present mixed Serna and Angami village of Kutso- 
khunomi on the east bank of the Tizu, Lusetu was named 
after a man whose lower half turned into stone in middle 
age This stone is said to be stiU in existence At Lusetu 
the migrants appear to have spht mto two parties One 
party crossed the Tizu and founded a village called Palatsi 
on what is now Khuzami land They were driven back 
across the Tizu by Angamis, and settled at Chumi, above 
Sahunyu Chumi was destroyed by raiders from Swemi, 
and the present village of Sahunyu was founded on the 
bank of the Tizu This was almost certainly not less than 
150 years ago, for Serna tradition relates that the village 
was already in existence when Khiyashe, the great chief 
of the Zumomi clan, extended his power across the Tizu 
SIX generations ago and founded a village at Khogomi, on 
what 18 now Lhoshepu land The story goes that the 
Bengmas of Sahun 3 m were surprised to see pieces of cut 
bamboo floating down the Tizu from what they thought was 
umnhabited country Scouts were sent out, and found 
Sernas buildmg a village A raid was therefore decided on, 
but the Sernas were on the alert and the raiders found them- 

1 There is an old Sema tradition that people who seem to have been 
Bengmas inhabited a village called Luchomi on what is now Khivikhu 
land The story goes that a party of raiders from this village went mad 
as the result of eatmg a poisonous herb in the jungle and came back and 
attacked their own village 
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selves surrounded The Rengmas took refuge m trees on 
the river bank in the evening, and the Sernas, who have 
always been rather poor chmbers, settled down below to 
wait till mormng It was a dark night, and when the 
Semas heard splashes in the water they thought the Rengmas 
were answenng calls of nature, and shouted out in mockery, 
“ Ease yourselves for the last time ” But m the morning 
the trees were empty The Rengmas had made ropes of 
their body-cloths and had dropped qmetly into the nver, 
and escaped Sahunyu is a unique case of a Naga village 
on a river bank, a position chosen so that one flank woidd 
be protected by the river There they hved precanously, 
alternately raided and held to tribute by their powerful 
neighbours, till they were taken over and administered 
Now the mertia of peace is pxovmg far more deadly than 
the nsks of war, and malaria threatens to wipe the village 
out m a few years The other party that split off at Lusetu 
founded a village at Lepuchi, a site ]ust below the highest 
point of the Naga path between Kotisimi and Sahunyu 
The ground is now pine forest, but the site is stdl marked by 
ditches and bamboo clumps Here there was another spht, 
one party gomg to Lephon by a route of which the details 
are not known, and the other to Lolcruchu on Jessami land, 
and thence to Melun At the time of the spht, it is said, 
those who were to found Lephon carried big baskets which 
swept a wide track through the jungle, and those that were 
to found Melun smaE baskets that made only a narrow 
track The doubters m Lepuchi therefore aU foEowed the 
narrow track, thinkmg that fewer men had gone that way 
and it would be easier to get a share of land That is why 
Melun has always been much bigger than Lephon Another 
story told m Lephon is that the viEage was founded by 
Sutato of the Katm clan and his wife Zesuchu of the Sooheri 
clan Zesechu evidently wore the breeches (as far as the 
wife of a naked husband can be said to do so), for it was 
she who stuck her iron staff mto the ground on the present 
site and said, “ Here must the viEage be founded ” Because 
it was a woman who did this, the viEage has always been 
unwarhke, and has never contamed more than a hundred 
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houses This foundation is said to have taken place rune 
generations ago, but the Eastern Rengmas always seem to 
me to be particularly weak in genealogical memory, and it 
IS quite common to find men who do not know the names of 
their own grandfathers ^ 


Clans 

In enumeratmg and discussing the Rengma clans, it will 
be necessary to consider those of the Western and Eastern 
Rengmas separately, the two groups havmg parted so long 
ago that no connection between their clan groups is now 
traceable 

The migrations of the Western Rengmas and the return 
from the Lhotas of a considerable proportion of the tribe 
after what must have been a long separation from the 
parent body make the unravellmg of their clan system most 
intricate and difficult Prolonged and careful inquiries seem 
to show that they fall into the foUowmg six exogamous groups 

Ghoup I This contams the Khinzonyu and Apungza 
clans, with the Tselanyu (called Tsilaza m the Northern 
villages), a subclan of the Khinzonyu, the name bemg 
derived from tsela^ a side-shoot of a tree. The Khmzonyu 
clan represents the clan which was the first to break away at 
Kheza-Kenoma ^ It is chiefly to be found in Tseminyu, 
Sentenyu and Chosmyu villages The Tselanyu clan has a 
curiously interesting ongin The ancestress was a woman 
of the Khinzonjru clan, and from a union of her and a hairy 
caterpillar the first male ancestor of the subolan was born ® 
This species of caterpillar has exceedingly poisonous hairs, 
and it IS firmly believed to this day that if anyone gets stung 
by inadvertently touching one of these insects, all he has to do 
is to get a member of the Tselanyu clan to spit on the place 
and scratch it and the irritation will instantly cease This 

^ See p 4 

® According to another account she already had a son called Tsela, 
whose father is unknown, before her liaison with the caterpillar Naga 
clans are very touchy about any tradition, however old, which seems to 
indicate a disreputable ongm, and the story of Tsela was possibly invented 
to soothe the pride of what has long been a most respectaole and well-to-do 
subclan It is most unlikely that anyone would mvent a story of a 
scandalous ongm Naga custom exacts very heavy penalties for libel of 
that kmd For the Lhota story of the union of a woman and a hairy 
caterpillar see Lhota Nagas, p 195 
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favour IS not, however, always easy to obtain, as it is beheved 
that any person granting it too often will go bhnd 

The Apimgza clan in the Northern villages corresponds 
to the Khinzonyu in the Southern According to the best 
tradition, Apung was a brother of Khinzong, who went 
north ma Aongshu,^ while his brother stayed in the south 

Oroup II This is the largest group, and contains three 
elements, some clans which colonised the Southern Rengma 
country direct, some which spht off from them, went north 
to the Lhota country and returned to the south, and some 
which colonised the Northern villages direct ^ In the 
Southern villages the clans of this group are the Nsen 5 ui, 
Rasenyu, Tsobmyu, Kamphunyu and Hembmyu, and in 
the Northern villages the Mhatongza, Khungroza, Choyi- 
shaza, Makhaza, Khasaza and Onangtangza The Nsenyu 
clan were the leaders of the mam migration to the west 
under Thongsu The Rasenyu clan spht off from them over 
a quarrel about a pig The Tsobmyu and Kamphunyu are 
closely aUied clans which have been adopted as “ sons ” by 
the Nsenyu clan One marnage between them has, how- 
ever, been known m recent years The Kamphunyu clan 
IS beheved to have come later from the Angami country, 
and must have been adopted by the Tsobmyu clan before 
they were both adopted by the Nsenyu The Hembmjm 
clan has always travelled with the Kamphunyu on migra- 
tions, and may have been adopted by them m the past 

The Mhatongza clan is an offshoot of the Nsenyu which 
went north to the Lhota country and adopted the name of 
Mhatong, a more immediate ancestor ® The Khungza and 
Choyishaza clans, descended from two brothers, Khungro 
and Choyisha, spht off at the same time, about 300 years 
ago, from the Rengmas, but stayed longer m the Lhota 
country The above three clans are defimtely regarded as 
belongmg to the same exogamous group, and mtermamage 

* See p 6. > See pp 6, 7 

* Hhatong must tiave lived about 300 yeews ago, since Tanthangsao* 
an mteipreter in tlie Deputy Commissioner’s o£Soe at Kohima m 1934, 
was the eleventh m descent from him Mhatong was bom at Tesophenyu, 
but hiB grandfather, ITongohangpu, lived at Tsogmyu, and his uncle 
Chiige, and his descendants remained m the Lhota country and now form 
part of the Humtsoi olan^ 
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IS, stnctiy speakmg, forbidden Three oases of mamage 
between the Khungroza and Mhatongza clans are, however, 
known The Makhaza clan also migrated with the Mha- 
tongza, and spht off from them The Khasaza and On- 
angtangza represent a third element m the group They 
were onginaUy linked with the migrants that went west, but, 
led by Khasa, the ancestor of the first group, formed part 
of the body which founded the Northern villages direct and 
never reached the Lhota country ^ 

Group III This contains only two clans, Kapchaza and 
Uchongza, hvmg in the Northern villages They are linked 
clans which left Tsogmyu when it was dispersed,® but instead 
of going on mto the Lhota country, came back to Teso- 
phenyu When later the Mhatongza clan returned from the 
Moilang range m the Lhota country, they were protected and 
befriended by the Kapchaza clan The two clans became 
“ brothers,” and mtermamage is stiU forbidden between the 
Kapchaza and the Mhatongza and alhed clans. The Uchongza 
clan, on the other hand, can marry anywhere outside its group 
Group IV. This group also contains clans of the North^n 
villages only. They axe Thandoza, Shayitza, Zamwaza and 
Khezungza The Thandoza and Klhezungza clans are of 
the same stock, and are beheved to represent Rengmas who 
went directly north with Khasa’s group ® , but the other two 
clans first jomed the Sernas when they spht off, and went to 
Natsimi and rejomed the Rengmas later, just as certam clans 
m Group n first went to the Lhota country and then returned 
They were adopted by the Thandoza clan The Tsilaza 
subclan of Group I caimot mtermarry with this group, the 
portion of the clan which went to the Northern villages 
havmg apparently been adopted by the Thandoza clan 
Group V This mcludes only two clans of the Southern 
villages, the Sampmyu and Tepmyu They are regarded 
as closely related, and were among the first colomsts of 
Tsemmyu The Theguchunyu (“ animal charm clan ”), 
found only m Therugunyu and Thegwepegedenjui, are a sub- 
clan of the Sampinjni They are said to be descended from a 
man who found in the jungle a magic snaxe of which the noose 
* See p 6 * See p 7. • See p 6 
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was made from the hair of every kind of ammal To this 
day men of this clan are believed to be expert trappers 
Group VI This contains only the important undivided 
Kentennenyu clan All the other clans of the Southern 
villages are classed as Azonyu, and this clan stands alone 
It is admittedly of Serna origin, though now entirely Rengma 
in language and custom It can mtermarry with any other 
clan The traditional story is that the founder was a father- 
less Serna boy brought by his mother to Tseminyu He 
was adopted by Kente of the Tepinyu clan, from whom the 
clan takes its name The boy’s own name is not known, 
but his son was Kechmi Kechini’s son was killed by a tiger, 
and no names are known for two or three generations till that 
of Ratekhi, between whom and the present generation there 
are seven ancestors whose names are known The Kenten- 
nenyu regard the Shekhelimi clan of Sernas as their brothers 
In Therugunyu and Thegwepegedenyu there is a clan 
called Chegenyu They are not Rengmas, but Angamis 
They can intermarry with any Rengma clan and belong to 
no Rengma group 

This multiphcity of clans is obviously not primitive, but 
the result of subdivision and immigration I have found 
no trace of a threefold division of the tribe such as one might 
expect from the analogy of other tribes,^ but there are clear 
traces of an old simple division mto two Rengmas them- 
selves make the eating or not eatmg of meat at harvest the 
test Taking this as a standard, we find that the Nsenyu 
and all^ other clans m Group II (except the Tsobinyu, 
Kamphunyu and Hembmyu, which are known to be 
adopted), together with two clans of Group III refrain from 
meat, whereas all the other clans of the other groups eat it 
at harvest Abstention from meat is regarded as the hall- 
mark of descent from Nsenyu stock 
There are two words for mother ” current among both 
the Northern and Southern groups of the Western Rengmas, 
but the significance of this is most difficult to estimate 
The matter is not as simple as it is held to be by Dr Hutton 
m his Introduction to The Lhota Nagas (p xxxi) The use 

1 See Ao Nagas, p 13 , Lhota Nagas, pp 87, 88 

® The Rasepyu clan eat meat now, but this is known to be an innovation 
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of the two words does not seem connected with any division 
mto phratries that can now be recognised. In the Northern 
section all clans now use aza for mother ” and ala for 
grandmother ” But if a person’s eyes are irritated and 
painful, he will call his mother ajpfn and his grandmother 
azahhi, quite regardless of what clan he or she may belong 
to The rarer term thus seems to have become a mere 
charm It is said, however, that the terms apfu and azakh, 
were first brought into the tribe by the two clans of Group III, 
the Kapchaza and Uchongza, and were adopted from them 
by the Mhatongza and allied clans whom they protected 
Thence the terms spread to the whole Northern group 
Similarly, there are two words, avyu and a'psil^ current m 
the Southern group, of which the former is the far commoner 
A woman of the Tselanyu clan must be addressed by her 
childzen as ajpsu and by her grandchildren as agu If they 
do not do so, their eyes wull become inflamed Except in 
this case there is no connection in the Southern group 
between sore eyes and the word used for mother,” or any 
compulsion to use a particular term to a woman of a certain 
clan Women of the Sampmyu, Tepmyu and Khinzonyu 
clans early however, be addressed as apsu and agUb Women 
of all other clans are called avyU by their children and ashr 
by their grandchildren The use of an alternative word for 
mother seems therefore to be specially connected with clan 
Groups I, III and V, all of which were among the clans which 
origmally comprised the tribe and never migrated elsewhere 
The names of the Eastern Rengma clans {%hun) can be 
most convemently given in tabular form For the three 
villages they are as follows 


Meluri 

Lephyn 

Sahmyu 

Tson 

rSochen 1 
jYoheri 1 

Tson 

Poohori 

iLokheri J 
Pochon 

Khokhikesari 

Ngugwen 

Ngugwen 

Ngusori 

Nguteri 

Ngun 

Nisuri 

Katin 

Ngun 
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In each village the first clan, which in Lephori is sub- 
divided into three hnked clans, is definitely regarded as 
“ different ” ffom the rest They call their mothers avo 
instead of aza, and observe somewhat different “ gennas,” 
— sacTificmg no pig before olearmg their fields, for instance 
While there axe some clans common to aU three villages, 
each has one or more which the others have not All, except 
the three hnked clans of Lephori, are exogamous clans which 
can take wives from any other clan Marriage withm the 
three hnked clans is forbidden The Ngugwen clan m 
Meluri IS bdieved to have migrated there after the other clans 
were already settled There is no sure tradition of their 
ongm That the Rengmas and Lhotas were origmally one 
tribe IS certam, and it is hard to resist identifymg the Ngun 
clan of the Eastern Rengmas with the Lhota Nguh clan ^ 
It may well be that when the Eastern Rengmas split off there 
were stiU Rengma and Lhota clans of the same name. 

Among the Eastern Rengmas it is not at all unusual for 
a man to leave his own clan and be adopted by that of his 
mother Sometimes this is due to a quarrel, or sometimes 
a man’s own father cannot help him to begm the series 
of Feasts of Merit,® while his mother’s clan offer to do so 
There is no ceremony, and no payment is made to the 
adopting clan. For a few generations the man’s descendants 
will not marry mto his original clan This practice® is 
almost unknown among the Western Rengmas, who beheve 
it would lead to the extmction of the clan abandoned The 
only case of a change of clan I know of among them occurred 
at Tsemmyu There a woman of the Kentennenyu clan 
mamed a man of the Sampm3ni clan and bore him a son 
On her husband’s death she marned a Tepmyu man, and 
her small son became Tepmyu 

Appearance 

In cast of feature Rengmas are mdistinguishable from 
Lhotas and Sernas The colour of the skin is hght brown, 
turning to darker brown on the parts of the body exposed 
to the sun The complexion is sallow, and the girls, though 

^ Bea LhoUi Nagas, -p 88 > Seep 194 

* Both ctmouR th© Westem and Eastern. Anganus cases of adoption into 
the mother’s clan ooonr, but they are very rare 
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of cheerful countenance, never have the tinge of pink in* 
their cheeks one often sees on girls in Angami villages The 
hair in childhood has a brownish tinge, but turns black 
early in life Usually it is straight, but wavy, or even 
curly, hair is not uncommon, and marks the Negrito stram 
which undoubtedly exists in the race ^ The nose is broad 
and the whole appearance slightly Mongohan The Eastern 
Rengmas exactly resemble the Western parent stock, save 
for a curious look of perennial youth that I have often noticed 
in the men Individuals who have looked quite young to 
me have turned out on inquiry to be grandfathers of some 
years’ standmg The explanation must be the care which 
IS always taken to remove every trace of beard and moustache 
and keep the hair carefully cut They always look notice- 
ably neat The Western Rengmas, on the other hand, are 
often most untidy about the head, and beards and moustaches 
on elderly men are more common The Eastern Rengma 
men, save in Lephori, where a cloth is worn round the 
waist with the ends hangmg down in front, are careful to 
pluck out all pubic hair To perform this painful operation 
the fingers are smeared with a sticky sap No privacy is 
observed and men will sit about m groups chattmg while 
they depilate The hair under the arms is, however, not 
removed, as it is beheved that to do so would weaken the 
muscles With the women the opposite is the case Since 
a heavy growth of hair under the arms denotes plentiful 
pubic hair, which is disliked, the armpits are plucked clean 
They do not pluck out their pubic hair as men do,^ but 
reduce it by the curious method of pressmg a piece of 
open-meshed basket agamst that part and smgemg off with 
a burnmg pme splmter the hairs protruding through* 
Depilation is not a Western Rengma custom*® 

1 See Hutton, C&mua of India, Vol I, Pt I, pp 442 aq^q^ Tradition 
relates that httle jungle folk existed in the North Cachar Hills till com- 
paratively recent tunes, and that all the survivors were herded mto a cave 
near Haflong by a Kachan kmg and burnt alive Curiously enough, the 
la^st Negritos m Ceylon are said to have been exterminated m exactly the 
same way (Spittel, Far-Off Things, p 69) 

* It IS said it would be “ shameful ” 1 f they did Beyond that no reason 
IS given 

® The narrow “lengta” (see p. 20) worn m villages of the Northern 
group leaves most of the person exposed, and young men have recently 
taken to shaving their pubic hair This is strongly disapproved of by the 
old men 
0 
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• The style of hair cut of Eastern Eengma men exactly 
resembles that of Sernas and Lhotas Below a Ime runnmg 
round the head just above the level of the tops of the ears 
aU ham is shaved close Down to that line the haar falls 
straight from the crown aU. round The Western Rengmas 
shave the head much farther up, leaving a patch of hair 
no bigger than a small skull-cap They use pieces of broken 
brass as razors, but the Eastern Rengmas use small iron 
razors, which they call alese To out the edges of the top- 
knot level the edge of a “ dao ” is put irnder the hair at 
the nght level and the hair cut off against it by tappmg 
with a piece of wood Western Rengmas often use bazaar 
scissors for the purpose, but the Eastern Rengmas stiU keep 
to the old method No particular precautions are taken 
to conceal the cuttings, but the Western Rengmas are careful 
nob to throw them away near a plant called zyembo (A) or 
akJmshi (B), the leaves of which are mtensely mntatmg to 
the skin If a hair came in contact with one of these 
leaves the owner would suffer from sores on the head 
The untidiness of Western Rengma men’s heads is temble 
One would think that it was always tabu for them to 
cut them ham The villages of Tsokonkonyu, Sentenyu, 
Therugunyu and Thegwepegedenyu are particularly bad 
In them, after gmng any Feast of Merit from the second 
on, no male of the household may cut his ham till the next 
Ngada ceremony ^ As nearly all such feasts are given 
before the millet-sowmg, this means a wait from early sprmg 
to late autumn without a ham-out Other villages only 
prohibit ham-cutting till after the miUet is sown, except 
that if a feast is given after the sowmg, the prohibition 
extends till harvest The reason for this tabu is that a 
ham-cut involves a clean shave of the sides and back of the 
head, and this is beheved to cause the household stock of 
food to be used up with undue speed The Eastern Rengmas 
have no prohibitions of any kind 

Gmls m both sections of the tnbe are supposed to keep 
them heads shaved tiU they are betrothed, when the ham 
IS allowed to grow long Nowadays, however, Western 

^ Seep 173 
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Rengma girls are beginning to abandon the old custom of 
keeping the head shaved till the ear ornaments called 
nyeshe (A) or asUnglchu (B) are assumed a few months before 
marriage,^ and to let their hair grow long soon after puberty, 
even if not betrothed According to Western Rengma 
custom, anyone may shave the head of a httle girl, but when 
she has attained puberty it may only be shaved by a man 
of her own clan Under no circumstances may a man cut 
the hair of a girl he is going to marry If he does, the food 
m his house will run short The Eastern Rengmas have 
no such rule, and among them girls* heads may be shaved 
by anyone The hair of adult women is sometimes loosely 
tied on the nape of the neck, and sometimes allowed to 
hang down on the shoulders The combs {jpheh'tl, A, 
hapi, B , ahipu or alahn^ C) are very simple The teeth 
of the combs used by Western Rengmas of both sexes and 
by Eastern Rengma women are thm pieces of bamboo about 
six inches long, held apart and in position by two wooden 
spacers in such a way that either end of the mstrument can 
be used The comb used by Eastern Rengma men is unlike 
any other Naga comb I know The top of a piece of cane 
about nme inches long is spht, and cross-pieces of bamboo 
are inserted and bound with cotton to keep them firm and 
apart The result is a comb with a long handle 

When very busy in them fields Rengmas do not wash 
at aU, and when the jungle has just been burnt they are as 
black as ink Even when times are slack ablutions are 
not over-frequent Yet they have them own substitutes 
for soap The most popular, and one used by all sections 
of the tribe, is the berries of a tree called ngyii h%ng (A), 
atongpya (B) or akhohya (C) The Western Rengmas also 
use the shredded bark of a tree called pmyu (A) or ameyi (B) 
For washmg clothes the shredded root of the sword'-bean 
{khungyung^ A , akhiyung^ B , akhozyok^ C) is used ^ The 
Southern section of the Western Rengmas also use the 
shredded bark of a tree they call tarhi for washmg clothes 

Tattoomg is not practised 

1 Seep 34 

® The Lhotas use the beans, but not the root, as soap (see Lhotti NagaSt 
P 83) 
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Dress 

The dress of the Rengmas has changed m comparatively 
recent years Probably it is not so very long smce the men 
throughout the tribe were entirely naked save for a body- 
cloth, as those of the Eastern Rengmas are to this day 
Of the women the strmg of beads now worn round the waist 
under the skirt was probably the sole garment Certam it 
IS, if a very definite tradition is to be beheved, that among 
the Western Rengmas, up to two generations ago, both 
sexes went naked till about the time of marriage ^ It is 
curious that one finds no similar tradition among the Lhotas, 
who are so closely aUied with them and with whom they 
migrated so long 

In the old days, about the time of marriage, a man would 
put on a “ lengta ” of the Serna pattern (nya tong, A , khukhe 
azi — old man’s covermg — ^B) This consists of a band of 
dark blue cloth about four mches broad with a thm red 
stripe, rolled and tied round the waist, and hanging down 
m a flap twelve mches long m front Nowadays it is con- 
fined to the Kotsenyu group of villages A man who has 
killed a tiger is allowed to have three circles of cownes 
(“ tiger’s eyes ”) down each side of the outer flap The 
Mikir Hills Rengmas have taken to “ dhotis ” and plams- 
men’s dress, and m Chosinjni Angami dress is worn In 
the Tsemmyu group and often m Tesophenyu a strip of 
blue mushn {peehenyu nya, A , mpoza az % — “ male covermg ” 
— ^B) IS tied to a belt behind and brought between the legs 
and over it to form a flap in front This is of quite recent 
origm, and is directly due to the mockery of Gurkhali 
settlers, now happily expelled No one’ has a filthier mmd 
than the Gurkhah, and no one is more ready to draw atten- 
tion to what he considers indecency m others I was once 
asked if I would close a mam Naga path runmng past the 
outpost at Wakchmg m the Konyak country on the ground 
that the sepoys’ wives felt embarrassed when they saw 
naked Konyaks I refused, and suggested they should look 
the other way It is considered unlucky for a boy to put on 

^ In very early days both men and women probably went naked 
throughout hfe See the folk- tale of the Fmdmg of Cotton, p 273 
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a lengta ” for the first time in the evening His father or 
elder brother puts it on him for the first time in the morning 

Among the Eastern, or Naked, Rengmas the men are 
ordinarily dressed as their name suggests, save in Lephori, 
where a strip of cloth {ashitso) is worn in the day only tied 
round the waist so that the two ends hang down in front 
In the other villages of the group body-cloths are worn 
for warmth and m the presence of strangers, but no man 
has the least objection to walking and sitting about in the 
village stark naked At dances, however, a strip of white 
cloth is invariably worn with one end hanging down m front 
and one behind The ends are often embroidered in red. 

Men’s body-cloths (p^, A , ats^, B and C) are of various 
patterns, and their differences are important as bemg 
indicative of the status and prowess of the wearer Those 
of the Western and Eastern Rengmas differ widely Among 
the former the cloth which a man wears who has given no 
Feasts of Merit and has never taken a head is called rhikho 
(A) or heJcho (B) It is white, with four narrow black bands 
This IS worn by young and old alike, the only difference 
bemg that a boy will wear one of two or three bands, 
accordmg to his size If once he has put on a cloth with 
the full number of four bands he may never, even for a 
moment, agam wear one with a lesser number Another 
cloth for which no ceremomes are required is called 
mhung (A) or moyet tsU (B) This is regarded as essentially 
a young man’s cloth It is dark blue with a very broad 
white median band embroidered with a thin zigzag pattern 
m red at the edges Beyond these two clothes two are 
permitted to givers of Feasts of Merit The first is called 
zonyu p% (A) or alung tsil or Keth^ tsu (B), and is the cloth 
which the ordmary well-to-do man wears Curiously 
enough, though its name means “ stone cloth,” it is worn 
by men who have not yet attamed to the great Feast of 
Merit marked by the setting up of monohths It resembles 
closely a cloth worn by rich men in the neighbourmg Serna 
villages It IS dark blue with four narrow red bands at the 
top and bottom and four broader white median bands 
The top median band may or may not be embroidered with 
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a zigzag pattern m red This cloth can be assumed after 
the Kethi Eeast of Merit To perform the very expensive 
stone-dragging ceremony entitles a man of the Northern 
villages to wear a cloth called ahlia haiya This, which is 
very rarely seen, is exactly like the '' stone-cloth,” save that 
the two middle median bands are embroidered with a 
lozenge pattern in red 

To perform the head-talung ceremony entitles a Western 
Rengma to wear a cloth exactly like the young man’s cloth 
mhung^ A, moyet tsu, B), save that the white median 
band is replaced by one, or nowadays sometimes two, bands 
elaborately painted in black This cloth is called arrhi M 
(“enemies’ teeth cloth”) (A) or amhezli tail (“sap-pamted 
cloth ”) (B) The upper, and usually the sole, band is 
identical with the band on the cloth called rHJchvsU by the 
Lhotas,^ who obtam their bands from the Rengmas The 
pattern on this band is traditional, and is regarded as 
representing decapitated men interspersed with the men 
who have taken their heads These bands used to be made 
in both Tseminjm and Tesophenyu, but the old craftsman 
in the former village is dead, and no one has arisen to take 
his place, the work being regarded m some vague way as 
derogatory In Tesophenyu, on the other hand, the tra- 
dition IS vigorously ahve, and one Achukha is striking out 
on a Ime of his own and introducmg a second band On a 
cloth which I obtamed in 1931 the lower band by him 
was decorated as follows, taking the objects from left to 
right a warrior’s tail, tiger’s eyes, a cow elephant, a bull 
elephant, tiger’s eyes, a tiger, a domestic mithan, a wild 
mithan, tiger’s eyes, a bear, a sambhur, tiger’s eyes, a 
warrior’s “ tail,” “ a very bad man whose head has been 
cut off,” and, underneath, a python swallowing a barkmg 
deer On another cloth I have seen a pictorial record of 
the rescue of a man from a tiger by the wearer 

The Eastern Rengmas have their own series of body- 
cloths entirely distmct from that of the Western Rengmas, 
from whom they probably parted before the tribe knew how 
to weave A man’s first cloth in Meluri is white It is 

^ See lUiistration facmg p 10 of Lhcta Nagaa 
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called aluiho if it is entirely white and hhamheiH tsil if the 
seams are stitched with red and blue In Lephori an 
unmarried boy may wear a cloth (mzet tsU) with two 
narrow bands of red and blue, but he must discard this for 
a white cloth {atsU mli) on marriage, only assuming it again 
after he has taken a head In Sahunyu a young man may 
wear a cloth called JcJiarohhi tsil, which is white with three 
very narrow red and blue bands and an edging top and 
bottom of red, white and blue The giving of the first 
Feast of Merit entitles a man to wear a cloth called kachi tsli 
bought from the Kalyo-Kengyu villages to the east, which is 
dark blue with pairs of narrow grey bands, and ornamented 
with small spots of red dog’s hair A man who has given 
the full series of Feasts of Merit wears a handsome cloth 
(lupu tsIi) bought in Manipur, and reminiscent of Tangkhul 
Naga cloths It is red with broad dark blue bands edged 
vTLth white bghtly embroidered in red Two small red- 
and-white tassels are attached to the middle of the cloth 
The head-taker’s cloth {ami tsii) is dark blue, with a narrow 
white band every two inches and a red band one mch broad 
every third band Two of the white bands near the middle 
are embroidered with a simple pattern in blue and red 
Here agam the Sahunyu cloth differs, being simply their 
boys’ cloth {mzet tsu) with the addition of a red edging at 
the top and bottom 

The Western Rengma woman wears a skirt, an underskirt, 
a body-cloth, and sometimes an additional breast-cloth 
Dr Brown, ^ writing when the Rengma country was in 
process of bemg annexed, describes the women of Tseminyu 
thus, not without a little Victorian unction Women are 
seen to-day in passmg through the village of Themakedima 
[i e Tseminyu] They are dressed similarly to the Angami 
Naga women , but scarcely wear their clothes so modestly 
the common striped cotton sheet is used as a skirt from the 
waist downwards The usual loose sheet is over the upper 
part of the body, which they do not seem so careful in oovermg 
as the Angamxs, the breast being frequently left quite bare 

^ Report of the Rasploratton of the Angami Naga Country^ pp 25, 26 
(Shillong Assam Seoretanat Press, 1874) 
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The hair is parted in the middle, and gathered over the ears 
behmd with a loose knot, restmg on the nape of the neck ” 
A Rengma girl is first clad in nothing, and later in a strmg 
of beads Some time before the first signs of puberty appear 
she assumes a narrow skirt about eighteen inches deep 
{nya tasingil^ A, amenyi aJchuhowa^ B), the top third of 
winch IS grey and the bottom two-thirds dark blue with very 
narrow red bands This must be put on for the first time 
in the mormng At the first sign of puberty she wears an 
outer skirt {nya^ A , JceJchalong, B), which is lengthened as 
she gets older It is twenty-two to twenty-six inches deep, 
and IS worn tightly bound round the waist It is dark blue 
with very thm red lines and a white median band five inches 
broad in the middle If the husband of the wearer has 
done the mithan sacrifice, the edges of the white band are 
embroidered in red The Eastern Rengma woman wears 
only a smgle skirt {konyu mem) It is far narrower than that 
of the Western Rengma woman, varying from eleven to 
sixteen inches in depth, and is worn loosely tucked into the 
waist-string in front, so that it droops down over the 
buttocks, rather after the fashion of that of a Konyak 
woman The chief ornamentation is down the middle hne 
of the buttocks, remindmg one somewhat of the Biete Kuki 
pattern Skirts of Eastern Rengma women mdicate very 
clearly the Feasts of Merit given by their wearers^ husbands. 
That of the wife of a man who has given no Feast of Merit 
IS white with a blue border at the bottom, very narrow red 
and blue bands, and a strip of red embroidery down the 
posterior middle hne Of that of the wife of a man who has 
advanced to the Atsah feast the top six mches are white 
and the bottom six mches dark blue There are narrow 
red hnes on a dark-blue ground m the centre and the usual 
embroidery behmd When a man has given the fuU series 
of Feasts of Merit red and blue hnes embefiish the white at 
the top of his wife’s skirt and there are hnes of white stitches 
between the lines of red m the centre portion. This is an 
exact tally, each Ime of white stitches mdicatmg one head 
of cattle kiUed at the final feast In Sahunyu the hnes 
m the middle are rather nearer together than in Meluri, 
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and there is more posterior embroidery The skirt which 
proclaims the completion of the Feasts of Merit is called 
hule mem When carrying water women wear triangular 
skirt protectors {ashusTie) of bamboo spathe on the buttocks 
to keep their clothes dry As often as not an Eastern 
Rengma woman will wear no skirt at all, merely slipping 
her body-cloth down and tucking it in round her waist 
Even this, I am told, is often discarded in the house when 
only the family are present, and she will sit about completely 
naked Unlike the Ao girl, who only lets her cloth fall 
aside and uncover her breasts when in the presence of other 
women or of men whom she knows intimately and are not 
of her phratry, the Rengma woman, save m the presence of 
complete strangers of whom she is suspicious, has no objec- 
tion to leaving the upper part of her body bare In most 
villages nothmg is worn above the waist when working in 
the fields, but the staring eyes of Gurkhalis in the past have 
caused women in Tsemmyu, and to a less extent in Teso- 
phenyu, to wear a square of blue bazaar mushn {sUdung, A , 
Ichllkhmgsha, B) crossed over the body and tied on each 
shoulder Over this a body-cloth is worn, usually plain 
dark blue, or resembling the man’s cloth called rhikJio or 
hekhOi save that each black band must have a Ime of white 
thread down the middle, since only men may wear solid 
bands These cloths are also often worn as outer skirts 
But on high days and hohdays girls and women who can 
afford them wear dark blue cloths decorated with lines of 
cowries and cowries sewn in fours to represent stars These 
are called ‘‘ cowrie-sewn cloths ” (tesU kekha pz. A, aho ha 
tsUi B) Wives and daughters of men who have done the 
mithan sacrifice in the series of Feasts of Merit wear a cloth 
edged top and bottom with cowries and ornamented with 
two lines of cowries, with circles of cowries between them 
about four inches m diameter, representing tigers’ eyes 
There is often a whorl of red dog’s hair in the middle of each 
circle, and the wmg cases of iridescent beetles {Chrysochroa 
bivittata) may ornament the edges of the cloth This cloth 
IS called khaho, A, or atemye anyo kezehwa, B Eastern 
Rengma women wear a white body cloth 
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In wet weather all Rengmas wear rain-shields on their 
backs The Western Rengmas often buy theirs from their 
Angami or Lhota neighbours, but the old pattern, which is 
still largely worn, consists merely of interlaced palm leaves 
and IS called zemho hyo (A) or akhiisM owa (B) This is the 
only pattern permissible at the rain-makmg ceremony ^ 
The Eastern Rengmas buy aU their ram-shields from the 
Angamis and call them emwa In addition, they wear a 
rain-hat {alowe) which they make themselves It is made of 
pandanus leaves between two layers of open bamboo basket- 
work, and is comcal m shape, with a short peak m front and 
a long peak projecting over the nape of the neck behmd 

Ornaments 

Like the Lhota, and in contrast with the Ao and Serna, 
the Rengma is no great lover of ornaments A couple of 
strmgs of beads, and ivory armlets if he possesses them, are 
enough for every day Nevertheless, he has plenty he can 
put on when full dress is to be worn Here agam customs 
have changed in recent years The suppression of head- 
huntmg has made the winmng of a warrior’s insignia difficult, 
but sooner than let the use of goodly ornaments die out the 
rules have been relaxed among the Western Rengmas, and 
money will now buy many rights that in former times only 
the brmgmg home of an enemy’s head could earn The 
pressure has come from the young men, who have really 
taken the law mto their own hands, and the old men have 
never ceased to disapprove The Eastern Rengmas have 
been admimstered so short a time that they have not yet 
fully appreciated the effect that the Pax Britannica is 
boxmd to have on their customs, and still adhere to their old 
rules It IS therefore convement to describe separately the 
ornaments of the two groups and the rights of wearmg them 
Among the Western Rengmas the bear’s-hair wig 
{tegwemv^, A , tem'dJchu, B) used to be worn only by a man 
who had done the head-takmg genna Now, however, any 
man can wear it It is precisely the same as that worn by 
other Naga tribes Only a warrior, however, can add to it 

^ See p 89 
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hornbiU feathers {glX nyong^ A, aowa anu^ B) These are 
always three in number, and are held m place by little 
bamboo supports [gu nyong hong. A, ap%hi, B) loosely 
inserted into the quill, so that the feathers turn in the wind. 
In the old days raw hide helmets [ntse, A , ahhuJie, B) orna- 
mented in front with a pair of horns cut from a hornbiirs 
beak and fringed with red goat’s hair and black human hair 
used to be worn, but they are now obsolete, and the only 
one I have ever seen is kept as an heirloom m Thegv^epe- 
gedenyu Large tufts of cotton wool are never worn in 
the ears as by Sernas, Lhotas and Aos At most a man 
wiU wear a small tuft low down on the edge of the helix 
Large brass rmgs {sanyil mveng, A , atsonzu shanyuwa, B) 
used to be worn in the lobe of the ear, but nowadays only 
one or two old men keep up the custom Yet they are 
considered a traditional part of the male outfit, and most 
households own a pair, which is included among the male 
ornaments with which a ceremony is performed on the mght 
before a Feast of Merit ^ The commonest ear ornaments 
are small spirals of brass »from which a red tassel dangles 
{myeng, A ; aihangy%, B), worn in the lobe A man who has 
taken a head may wear long scarlet goat’s-hair ear orna- 
ments of the Angami pattern {mpeng gerdshu, A , awungthayi, 
B) The most popvdar flower for the ear is a wild white 
scented hly, known as toghu tughotung crow’s shell beads ”), 
A, or asha'a shell beads ”) B Beads {tu, A , ayong, B) 
vary greatly accordmg to the taste of the wearer Most 
men wear a rather tight bead collar {hhomiM, A, asu- 
khehhong, B), besides one or more longer strmgs Usually 
one of the sets of two or three strings {tuhhenng, A , myamshi 
hem kechi, B) has a piece of conch-shell at the back Cyhn- 
drical conch-shell beads are also popular To all shell 
ornaments certam tabus are attached A man who has 
bought absolutely new ones remams in the village for a day, 
and no one going to the fields wiU visit his house Further, 
m the Southern group the whole village observes one day’s 
“ genna ” in March, called tUchong heM gh% hehi hennii 
(“ shell bead pohshmg metal armlet polishing genna ”) for 

1 See p 183 
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all the shell beads and ornaments in the village No cere- 
mony IS performed, but if this ‘‘ genna ” is not observed 
the ears of rice wall be white and empty Among the 
Eastern Rengmas no genna of the whole village is 
observed, but a man bnymg new beads between sowing 
and harvest gets the seller to place them on the floor, and 
does not pick them up till night If he touches them 
before dark he must keep away from his fields next day 
The valuable yellow beads known m Assamese as deo 
mom” {tilpung, A, mezetsU, B) are not very common 
Boars’ tushes (nyn A , asatsn ha, B) are worn only by 
youths Necklaces made of the seeds of the wild banana 
{khongkwe or kwmsh% A , memnga khamuwa — light leaves ” 
— ^B) are sometimes worn by both men and women, and 
women sometimes use them as waist-bands, into which they 
tuck their inner skirts. But they are not nearly as common 
as they are among the Lhotas, and, except for a few stnngs 
made at Therugunyu, are all bought from Angamis, who m 
turn get them from the Zemi (Kacha) Nagas The standard 
length of a string m trade is the height of an average man’s 
forehead above the ground In full dress a man who has 
taken a head may wear on his chest the curious ornament 
known as ‘‘ enemy’s teeth ” {arrh hu, A , ay% ha, B) This is 
of the Lhota pattern,^ a narrow slat of wood with cowries 
representmg the teeth, interwoven red cane and yellow 
orchid skin in the middle representing the open mouth, and 
a tuft of red goat’s hair at either end representmg the blood 
pouring from the lips The human-hair tails worn are of 
the Serna pattern, and are often bought from that tribe 
The straight tail {Jch^ngrung, A, a$u khu, B) can be worn 
by apy man. To wm the right to wear the long curved tail 
(gfu chete kh%, A , achangtha ’sU khu, B) a man must either do 
the head-taking genna” or perform the full series of Eeasts 
of Merit The Tsemmyu name means ‘‘ mithan horn tail,” 
and recalls the origmal simple receptacle for “ panjis,” but 
the elaborate double pattern, in the makmg of which crafts- 
men m Tesophenyu speciahse, is more popular than it is 
among other tribes The tail, of either pattern, is suspended 

^ See Lhota Nagas, p 14 
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sometimes from one baldrick {kJmha, A, asH hhuU, B), or 
sometimes from two crossed over the chest This ornament 
IS one of the very few which the Rengmas have not borrowed 
without modification from their neighbours It is white, 
about four inches broad, with a zigzag pattern in red em- 
broidered on it When the wearer has taken a head a fringe 
of red hair six to eight mches deep is added to the bottom 
edge The result is something between the Serna and the 
Angami ornament Cowrie aprons [nya hehJia^ A, azi 
helchey%3 B) of either the large Serna pattern or the small, 
old-fashioned Lhota ^ pattern are worn with full dress 
A man who has got first spear at a tiger-kilhng has three 
small circles of cowries tiger’s eyes ”) on the black cloth 
at the top of his apron Gauntlets (veng Tchavu^ A , ahwang 
khekong, B), which as a rule are of the Serna pattern, though 
old Lhota fringeless gauntlets are sometimes seen, are stiU 
only worn by men who have done the head-taking “ genna ” 
Leggings {pha keping, A, acM keye, B) are bought from 
Angamis, and can be worn by anyone 
So far I have dealt with ornaments which wall be familiar 
to readers of former monographs in this senes Those of 
the Eastern Rengmas will, many of them, be novel, for 
they come from the hitherto undescribed Kalyo-Kengyu 
tribe to the east This tribe makes ornaments for the 
inhabitants of an immense area, and if their country is ever 
admmistered their arts and crafts wiU well repay study 
The nghts to ornaments are very clearly defined among the 
Eastern Rengmas, and most of those described below can 
only be worn by a man who has either taken a head or helped 
to burn a hostile village So keen are the young men to 
win these ornaments, and so hard are they to gam now, 
that Meluri village recently asked as a special favour that 
they might be allowed to supply free any coolies I may want 
for a punitive expedition in future, m the hope that they 
may be in at a death or a burmng In time they wiU have 
to relax their rules, as aU admmistered tribes tend to do, 
but they have not done so yet 
The bear’s-hair fillet {awuno) is of the Serna pattern, but 

^ See Lhota Nagas, p 14 
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the Eastern Rengmas differ from all other Nagas with 
whom I am acquainted in never wearing hornbiU feathers 
{aToch% hene) in it Instead one for each head taken is stuck 
in the face of the shield When dancing, men invariably 
wear a narrow fillet {asum) of freshly spht bamboo tied so 
that the two ends stick out in front of the head like horns 
The contrast with the black hair of the wearer is very 
effective In full dress a tall red hat {ahhurhi) of red cane 
ornamented with orchid skm, with thin strips of horn 
projecting from each side, is worn These hats are imported 
from the Kalyo-Kengyu country, and often have a tall crest 
of red goat’s hair over the crown They are identical with 
those called arrmvram Jchurong by the Aos ^ Boars’ tushes 
{as^cTn aha) are very rarely seen, and can only be worn as 
a necklace by a man w^ho has taken a head Another neck 
ornament which is confined to warriors is called mikha^ 
and IS peculiar in that it consists of tiger’s canine teeth, 
things which it is tabu for most Nagas even to touch, 
except when taking an oath Hence a man who obtams 
one must observe five days’ genna ” before he can put it 
on The two teeth, separated by a short bar of bamboo 
running through them and embellished with brass spirals at 
the ends, hang on the chest from a long strmg round the 
neck The string often has short lengths of brass twisted 
round it, and is attached at either end to a single boar’s 
tush, which lies on the curve of the back of the neck A 
very fine ornament called rogwezo, of Tangkhul make, used 
to be worn in Lephori by men who had taken heads The 
only specimen I have seen consists of a necklet one and a 
half inches deep, of red cane ornamented with cowries and 
yellow orchid skm From each side of the jom m front 
there hangs over the breast a broad pendant a foot long of 
alternate bands of red and white poroupme quills, ending 
m a frmge of cowries Rich men wear very broad bead 
necklaces {azoJcha) of the Eastern Angami pattern Conch- 
shell beads (mnatsU) are also sometimes worn The ordmary 
necklace, which anyone can wear, consists of several strmgs 
of red beads {tech%zo or hhameru azo) which are traded through 

^ See Ao Nagas, p 4A 
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from Kohima bazaar or brought by Angami pedlars Rich 
men occasionally wear necklaces of old beads (amvu) of a 
pecuhar yellowish-green shade No additions to the existing 
stock are ever obtained now, but there is no tradition that 
the beads were brought with the Eastern Rengmas on their 
migration from the west On the other hand, it is said 
that up till fairly recently they came by trade from village 
to village through the Angami country The Western 
Rengmas set great store by these, and I will deal with them 
more fully when I come to describe their women’s orna- 
ments A popular necklace with young bucks on festival 
days IS a narrow collar of a double band of mterwoven red 
cane and yellow orchid skin {aroz^) Tufts of red hair are 
set to he opposite ways in each of the two bands, so that 
they stick out in aU directions The helix of the ear is not 
pierced to take wads of cotton wool such as the Sernas and 
Lhotas wear, and at most a small tuft is worn in the lobe, 
and that only rarely Usually a man’s only ear ornaments 
are a few small brass rmgs {anarll) in the edge of the hehx 
and the lobe These rmgs used to be large, and it is said 
that small ones came to be worn because they are less hkely 
to catch in the jungle Only men wear flowers in their 
ears , it is not considered proper for women to do so Red 
IS the favourite colour and bachelor’s buttons ” {pochitorr), 
canna {zuwatorr)^ hibiscus (nuwitorr) and cockscomb {atorr 
khukhllsowa — ‘‘ bendmg flower ”) are specially grown for 
the purpose In the summer a wild white lily (shamla) is 
also sometimes worn When in full dress a small circle of 
cotton and red hair {anakha) is often hung round the ear 
This can be worn by anyone who has been on a raid, whether 
it was successful or not A warrior who has taken a head, 
however, may wear suspended from the lobe of each ear a 
long ornament of hair which is practically identical with 
that worn by the Konyaks far to the north, and resembles 
nothmg in between If they are made of hair from the 
head of an enemy they are called ashe, and if of goat’s hair 
aroch% The top of the ornament is a little cone of alternate 
bands of red and black ham, and from this long hair hangs 
down, often to the wearer’s shoulder When goat’s hair 
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IS used it IS usually dyed red In these days of enforced 
peace a man who has had no chance of taking a head will 
sometimes wear these ornaments with strands of red wool 
mstead of hair They are not ^"the real thing/’ but they 
look better than nothing Heavy brass bracelets {asave or 
asha'po) can be worn by anyone The gauntlets {ake hern) 
which a warrior wears in full dress are obtained from Kalyo- 
Kengyu villages to the north-east, and are entirely unlike those 
made by the Sernas and Lhotas They are about six inches 
long, of red cane with an mterwoven pattern in natural 
cane, and slit half-way down so that they can be easily shpped 
on and laced in to fit close to the wrist Brass armlets 
{sateril) can be worn by anyone, but ivory armlets {arukha), 
which are uncommon, can only be worn by a man who has 
taken a head, with the curious exception that even if he has 
not shown his valour in this way a man may wear them if 
he has done so from boyhood The reason for this curious 
relaxation must be that these ornaments are too valuable to 
discard, and a son would not wiUingly give up a pair inherited 
from his father Those I have seen are very thm, as were 
aU ivory armlets when ivory was very scarce and the hills 
had not been opened up to allow supphes to come in by 
trade The only tail {ashe khu) I have seen worn is of the 
straight Serna pattern If a man has taken one head he 
wears one baldrick (aron), and two if he has taken more 
than one head The baldrick is very broad, and is of white 
cotton ornamented with a lozenge pattern in red and blue 
I have never seen one with a hair frmge The tail is in- 
variably worn over the right hip, and never at the back, as 
m other tribes If two baldricks are worn, the one over the 
right shoulder is not attached to the tail at aU, but to the 
“ dao ” belt over the left hip ^ A warrior m full dress wears 
an apron {ashile) This also comes from the north-east, 
and is identical with the full-dress apron worn by the 
Changs, who obtamed their pattern from the same source 
It IS not ]ust a sheet of cowries, as is the Serna apron, but is 

^ The Konyalcs, who still carxy the old horn tail, also wear an ornament 
on the hip which resembles a tail, but serves no practical purpose at all 
This may have originated from the wearmg of a decorated and somewhat 
impracticable tail on the hip 
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a flap of cloth some ten inches long and five inches broad^ 
with a hne of cowries down the centre and small circles 
down each side In the middle is hung a brass disc {ach%) 
six inches in diameter, with a boss m the middle pierced to 
take a tuft of red hair The wearing of these discs is very 
characteristic of the tribes to the east of our frontier I 
have never seen a new one, and am doubtful whether they 
are still made The apron is suspended from the narrow 
cotton belt (sekhih) to which the wooden “dao” holder is 
attached FmaUy, the leggmgs {acU hern) are of the close- 
fittmg type made by the Kalyo-Kengyu and worn by them 
and the Changs They are about eleven inches long, and 
sht to half-way up on the inside to admit the foot The 
top half IS red cane with a hght zigzag pattern in natural 
cane, and the lower half is natural cane The work is very 
fine, and the result amazingly soft and phable In Lephori 
men occasionally wear cane rmgs (areso)^ either of natural 
colour or dyed black, below the knee They say the custom 
was adopted from the Tangkhuls, but is dying out Only 
a few rings are worn at a time ^ 

Compared with the men the women are but little adorned 
Beads {}% A , ayong, B , arho, C) are worn round the neck, 
Eastern Rengma women bemg particularly fond of a disc of 
conch-sheU {akhohhyu or asakrii) on the breast Most rich 
Western Rengma women own big necklaces {turhOy A, 
ayonghcy B) of Angami pattern, but they are not often worn 
except at festivals and at harvest, when fine clothes and 
ornaments must be worn to win the favour of the spirits of 
the crops From each side of the neck faU ten or a dozen 
strmgs of oarnehan beads {thziy A , anyamphuyiy B) with a 
conch-shell bead {tlichongy A, Bamad%, B) at the top and 
bottom of each strmg Spacers {tucha, A , ayong kechechongy 
B) of cow bone, ornamented with a simple incised pattern, 
keep the strmgs apart and make them lie flat At the 
bottom, and joimng the two lots of carnelian beads, are 
sixteen to twenty strmgs of small ‘‘ deo mom ’’ {tlltsera. A, 

1 The Western Angarms often wear an enormous number of cane rings 
below the knee They say they are a great protection in case of a fall on 
rocky ground 
P 
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avuwang, B), also held in position by a spacer Dark blue 
beads are usually strung next to the white spacers and 
conch-shell beads to show them up Two flat conch-shells 
{tUghotung, A , chekhetung, B) he on each side of the neck, and 
a big conch-shell {mechung, A , aahanu, B) at the back, with a 
wooden peg inside it to push it out and display it well An 
Eastern Rengma woman’s best necklace is a long double 
sirmg (kUchipu) of conch-shell beads reaching to the waist 
Eastern Rengma women do not pierce the hehx of the ear, 
but Western Rengma girls who are rich enough to wear 
cowrie-embroidered cloths do, wearmg there a small tuft oi 
cotton wool In theory this hole is meant to take a smgle 
valuable bead later in hfe, but in fact this is very rarely 
worn In the lobe of the ear small bead and feather orna- 
ments are worn. Western Rengma women when young 
often wear a loop of beads reachmg from the lobe of one 
ear round the back of the neck to the lobe of the other 
ear This is called tUchongy^ (A) or alatangi ^ (B) Another 
ornament is a string of beads hangmg from the lobe of each 
ear with a white disc at the end called nyeshe (A) or 
asUnghhu (B) This is not put on till a few months before 
marriage In Eastern Rengma vdlages a girl wears till 
marriage, when it is discarded, a white bone disc {anas^), 
for which a white button is often substituted nowadays, 
hung from each lob© After marriage a small cyhnder of 
white pith {achesU) is worn in the hole m the lobe of the 
ear mstead Women, like men, wear two or three small 
brass rmgs through a hole at the edge of the hehx Women 
of the southern group of Western Rengmas used to wear 
hangmg from their ears small brass discs {semwi), about two 
mohes in diameter, decorated with incised concentric circles 
What IS probably the only surviving pair is preserved in 
Tsemmyu, but rough bamboo models always form part of 
the ornaments put under the bed at Feasts of Merit ^ 
White metal armlets {gli%^ A , ahhwe^ B , ahh%^ C) are worn 
above the elbow. Bracelets [pvng^ A , ahhwesa, B , akhsa, 
C) of the same metal are also worn 

^ Once the string of these beads breaks after mamage they must be 
discarded They cannot be restrung * See p 183 
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By far the most mterestmg woman’s ornament is the 
string of ancient beads which a weU-to-do Western Rengma 
girl wears round her waist over her inner skirt and inside 
her outer ^ The beads are called hhongpsu (A) or atsongko 
(B), and are cylmdricalj highly pohshed, with a shghtly pitted 
surface, and yellowish green in colour Only a hmited 
number of strings are in existence, and there is no means of 
replemshmg the supply Various stories are told of their 
origin Some say they used to be dug up on the site of 
the original Rengma village on Therugu Hill Another 
behef is that they were, and could be now, washed from 
the gravel of the Khongri stream The trouble is that no 
one knows where this stream is * It is supposed to be one 
of the many jungle streams near Tsoginyu, the village of 
the great hero Vyembi ^ This site, which is near the recent 
Serna colony of Rangazumi, some thirteen miles north-west 
of Therugu, was abandoned long ago, and with the in- 
habitants departed the secret of the River of Beads A 
string of these beads is usually priced at one cow, and is 
of a standard length This is measured as follows The 
string IS put round the back of the head and pulled forward 
in hne with the forehead There must be the distance of a 
span from thumb to little finger between the forehead and 
the front extremity of the extended beads Every girl 
aspires to own one strmg, or even two, in which case she 
will wear the second strmg as a necklace No one who 
does not possess a strmg may wear cotton wool m her ears 
or a cloth ornamented with cowries It would be “ great 
shame ” if she did. The beads descend from mother to 
daughter, and if a girl brmgs a strmg with her as dowry, 
her marriage price is accordingly higher^ 

^ See p 23 These are the beads which the Eastern Rengmas call 
amvu, and which the men occasionally wear as necMaces 

* See p 7 

3 Mr Lucas of Cairo and Mr Beck, the acknowledged Engh^ expert 
on ancient beads, have kindly examined both some of these green beads 
and some of the reddish ones worn by men They report they are of glass, 
imperfectly fused and of a pecuhar kmd, very sumlar to Saxon glass 
The red beads are coloured with cuprous oxide and the yellow with feme 
oxide Ancient glass beads, which seem to be very similar, are also found 
m South Sumatra There, too, they are searched for m river-beds (Van 
der Hoop, MegaUthw Remains in South Sumatra, pp. 133, 139) 
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A string of these beads is the only garment in childhood, 
and may once have been so throughout life This theory is 
supported by the Eastern Rengma custom of wearmg Rinn1g.r 
strmgs of dark blue beads (atsupri) round the waist outside 
the only skirt This strmg is expanded in the case of women 
whose husbands have given the full senes of Feasts of Ment 
mto a broad girdle fallmg over the hips, as one might expect 
if it were once the only covermg of an elderly woman In 
shape this girdle (also called atsupn) resembles that of 
Serna women ^ and is similarly worn over the skirt A 
girdle of like shape is also found in the Southern Konyak 
villages, where the skirt plays a very mmor part 

The wife of a man who has given the feast called Ahezu 
keza, in addition to the atsupri belt, wears round her waist 
a strmg of cownes called akezu kentJm. 


Weapons 

The offensive weapons of the Rengmas are the same as 
those of all other Naga tribes — ^namely, the “ dao ” (wze, A , 
anu, B , anyu, C), the spear {mi, A , aput, B , apfe, C), and 
the crossbow (tholem, A , ala, B , tsohrela, C) In the old 
days fightmg-clubs {thung, A, atom, B), heavy pieces of 
wood about thirty mches long, were used by Western 
Rengmas both to ward off “ dao ” blows and to crack the 
enemy’s skull if possible The Eastern Rengmas have no 
knowledge of the weapon, and I rescued j&om mevitable 
destruction m Tesophenyu and sent to the Pitt-Rivers 
Museum at Oxford what was probably the last specimen 
owned by the Western Rengmas AH Nagas have a vague 
memory of a tune when iron was unobtamable, and m those 
old days the war-club must have been their chief weapon 
With that ms tmct that prompts man to contmue to use for 
ceremomal purposes articles which are otherwise obsolete, 
the Zeim Nagas still make three small model clubs when 
takmg the omens for war These are hung from three 
strmgs over an egg, m which, after proper mcantations, the 
results of the raid can be foreseen This was done as recently 
as March 1932, when under the instigation of the sorceress 
1 Vide 8ema Nagas, p 17 
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Gaadihu the village of Hangrum made an attack on a post 
of the 3rd Assam Rifles, with results disastrous to themselves 

The “ dao ” is the constant companion of the Naga 
Without it he could not fell jungle to sow his crops, build 
his house, cut up ammals for meat or deal with his enemies, 
human and ammal. That of the Western Rengmas is of 
the Lhota t 3 ?pe ^ and large numbers are made m Tsemmyn 
Though they buy a few “ daos ” firom the Angamis ® the 
Eastern Rengmas stiU ordmarily use either the old-fashioned 
axe-shaped “ dao ” {tauchmyu) or the long all-metal “ dao ” 
{Mezilrr anyu kesuwa — “long Serna dao ”) Both these are 
obtamed from the tribes to the north and east of them. 
Though the Western Rengmas no longer use the axe-shaped 
“ dao,” they remember the days when they did so, and call 
it Kharo nze (A) or Kharo 'tm (B) They relate that the 
flrst example was obtamed from Sernas by a man called 
Kharo Later a brisk barter was earned on, the Sernas, 
who could not weave, receivmg cloths m exchange for 
“ daos ” which the Rengmas could not otherwise obtam 
It IS of this “ dao,” long obsolete among them, that the 
Aos prize old specimens so highly ® The Western Rengmas 
know also of the all-metal “ dao,” and call it fm hekmg 
— “ long dao ” — (A), or Afire 'nu — “ Chang dao ” — (B), but 
do not seem ever to have used it * The Rengmas seem to 
have no ancestral “ daos,” such as the Lhotas set such store 
by.® The “ dao ” is carried over the buttocks in a holder 
{nze yongldi, A , ahcM, B , asehhi, C), which is suspended 
round the waist by a narrow cotton belt {yongkiirH, A, 
alechidi, B , sekhth, C) The Western Rengma holdCT, bke 
that of the Lhotas, Sernas and Aos, is a block of wood with 
a sht through it Neither of the Eastern Rengmas’ types 
of “ dao ” could be comfortably earned m this way Then 
holder is a thm block of close-gramed wood some mne mches 
long by six> mches broad A portion of sufficient breadth 

^ See Lhota Nagaa, p 15 

^ They csrll the Angazni ** daos Saha Sahibs’ daos” — ^because 

they could not obtain them till Government brought peace and opened 
up trade 

® See Ao Nagas, p 60 

* See illustration of a^ktgM facing p 22 of Sorm Nagas 

® See Lhota Nagaa, p 16 
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and width to take the blade of the ‘‘ dao ” is out away from 
the top three-quarters of the block, and thin bamboo slats or 
small plates of bone cut from buffaloes’ ribs are fixed across 
from edge to edge to hold the weapon loosely in place A 
small whetstone is often hung on the side of the carrier 

The wood of the sago palm {Caryota urens) is one of the 
hardest known to Nagas, and is much valued for makmg into 
spear-shafts Indeed, tradition still remembers the days 
when iron was so scarce and valuable that sharpened sticks 
of this wood had to serve as spears for all except the rich 
And very effective they are said to have been Nowadays, 
however, the Tsemmyu smiths are among the most expert 
spear-makers in the hills, and their products are traded over 
a very large area The blade is about twenty-two inches 
long, leaf-shaped, with a cross-piece two-thirds down, a 
short way below which it broadens out into a socket about 
fifteen inches long to take the shaft ^ At the bottom of 
the shaft is an iron butt twelve mches long The Western 
Rengmas own a number of specially large blades of this 
type They are never hafted and, being used only for 
marriage prices, are called them m% — wife’s spear ” — ^A, 
or apm men — spear price ” — ^ A very popular spear 
IS a type with a very thm, beautifully made, leaf-shaped 
blade, obtained from the Kalyo-Kengyu villages on the 
slopes of Saramatti Naturally the Eastern Rengmas, who 
call it satapfe, obtam supphes more readily, but the Western 
Rengmas get it through the Sernas,® and call it teso mi (A), 
or heshangsha'pm (B), the latter name meaning spare 
spear,” for a raider gomg out armed with two spears used 
to keep one of this type to the last for use in an emergency 
A third type of spear, unknown to the Eastern Rengmas, 
has from one to three long, upward-curvmg barbs on each 
side These can only be carried by slayers of men or tigers, 
and are called mi sanasll (A) or akwohang hehaai ^pui — 
“ disembowellmg spear ” — (B) ^ In spite of the name, they 

^ See illustration facmg p 20 of Serna Nagaa 

^ See p 207 

» A rather ^ort-bladed specimen is shown as Ko 1 in the illustration 
facmg p 20 of Serna Nagas 

* See the illustration facmg p 34 of Angami Nagas for a spear of this 
type with an exceptional number of barbs 
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are so heavy and clumsy that I doubt if they were ever used 
m war They might have been used for thrustmg when 
defendmg a village, but never for throwing.^ Of decorated 
shafts there are tv/o types One (zu whe — fringed shaft ’*) 
(A), Sangpi Jcehang — ‘‘ Lungithang binding ” (B), ashe ^pfe 
or arm the — “ frmged shaft ” (C) is bound with red goat’s 
hair from the top to three-quarters down the shaft, save for 
a space left in the middle for the hand At the bottom of 
the binding is a deep frmge of red hair The name Lungi- 
thang binding ” was given to this pattern because the first 
one ever seen by the Western Rengmas was got from a 
Lungithang man who was killed on a raid They now obtam 
them from Natsimi These spears are more squat in appear- 
ance and have a shorter fringe than those used by the 
Eastern Rengmas, who obtain theirs from the north-east ^ 
On the other type of spear the red bmdmg extends only some 
twelve mches from the top of the shaft The names (Nzong 
zh ketye — Rengma wound shaft ” — ^A, Moza kepem — 
“ Tsemm3ni made ” — and Lozaru the — Lazare ^ shaft ” 
— C) mdicate where these spears are made or obtamed^ 
An Eastern Rengma may only carry a decorated spear if 
he has taken a head or helped to burn a hostile village 
Any Western Rengma who can afford one can carry one, 
but a man who has got first or second spear at a tiger hunt 
IS entitled to have fi,ve narrow black rings on the binding of 
his shaft Other spears get one black ring An obsolete 
type of spear {khimahe^ A and B) used to exist in Western 
Rengma villages Of this the large, leaf-shaped blade is very 
thm, and nine inches long by four inches broad The only 
known specimen belongs to a man in Thegwepegedenyu, who 
behoves that if he parted with it his hne would die out 
The crossbow is almost obsolete, and has become little 

^ Certainly enormous spears are flourished by Naga defenders I have 
one from the Zenu village of Pelekima the blade of which measures no less 
than forty mches m len^h and three and a half inches across at the broadest 
part The mere flashing of this colossal weapon is said to have turned 
back a party of raiders on a famous occasion 
® See illustration facmg p 34 of Angami Nagas No 8 is the Natsimi 
type and No 7 the north-eastern type 
^ Lazare is a Southern Sangtam village north of Meluri 
^ A shaft of this ts^pe is shown as No 10 in the illustration referred to 
in the footnote above 
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more than a toy It was never much used m war, and now 
an occasional monkey is all that ever falls to it It exactly 
resembles the pattern used by other Naga tribes ^ The 
arrows (tho, A , ahchii, B , atsohre, 0) are of bamboo, with 
the tips hardened by bummg They are feathered with 
small pieces of bamboo spathe The Eastern Rengmas 
occasionally use arrows with barbed iron tips Some of 
these they make themselves, but they prefer those made 
at the Sangtam villages of Akhegwo and Yisi The use of 
poison IS unknown It is noticeable that the words for 
“ arrow ” and “ panji ” {tho, A , aJchosU, B and C) are the 
same in the Tsemmyu language, doubtless because they are 
both merely sharpened bamboo spikes In the old days of 
war, the Rengmas, hke other Naga tribes, stuck “ panjis ” 
thickly in the ground all round them villages to make the 
approach of enemies more difficult, and when themselves 
retreatmg after a raid planted them in their path as they 
went in order to hamper the pursuit 
The chief defence of the Rengma is his shield {gt, A, 
atsonghe, B , achohu, C) That of the Western Rengmas is 
of buffalo hide, and is about four and a half feet long, two 
feet broad at the top and one and a half feet broad at 
the bottom Bamboo wicker-work shields are also used. 
The Eastern Rengma shield is of wicker work and very long 
and narrow, being about forty-five mches long, fourteen 
inches broad at the top, and ten inches broad at the bottom. 
The dancing-shield of a wamor of this section of the tribe 
IS decorated all over with tufts of red hair. A long strip of 
bearskm runs down the middle, enlarging mto a circle at 
the top, with eyes, nose and mouth cut out to represent the 
head of an enemy One hombill feather for each head taken 
IS stuck in the face of the shield — ^the only use to which 
hombiB feathers are ever put by Eastern Rengmas, who, 
unlike most tribes, never wear them on the head * 

Particularly mteresting is the rawhide body armour 
which used to be worn by the Western Rengmas Probably 

1 See Serna Nagas, pp 21 sq^ and illustration, facing p 24 Dr Hutton 
mistaken in his footnote to p xxvu of Lhota Nagas Both Aos and 
Bengmas have the crossbo’w, though they rarely use it 

* Angarms who had taken heads also used to put hombiU feathers on 
their ^elds (A M Mills, Report on the Promnce of Aasamf p oidu) 
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the use of such armour was once common m this area,^ but 
for some reason it has become obsolete nowadays as a prac- 
tical article of defence, and only survives as ornaments in 
the red cane hats, leggings and wristlets, and the broad 
cowne belts of the Changs and other eastern tribes Though 
the Eastern Eengmas wear the ornamental leggings and 
wristlets in full dress, they have no memory of the armour 
A full set consists of a helmet {perung, A , ay% whang — “ head 
cover ” — B), a broad piece of hide (guTig kheking, A , apfu 
lehehong — “ stomach coverer ” — ^B) laced round the body 
and covering the abdomen and lower chest, a pair of arm- 
guards {ieng kheking, A , akwang khekong — “ forearm 
coverers ” — ^B) of hide covering the forearms from the 
wrist up, and greaves (no name. A, amezong khelcong — “ leg 
coverers ” — ^B) extendmg from the ankle to the middle of 
the calf The helmet was made of the skin of a bull’s hump, 
and old ones are often to be seen hanging up m houses 
Village fires, rats, dogs and mischievous children have, how- 
ever, destroyed all but one of the sets of body-armour 

Women carry no weapons, unless the long, th m iron 
staff {menketsii) used by well-to-do Eastern Eengma women 
can be so called ® Certainly a ]ab from one would be very 
unpleasant The Western Rengmas call them songratong (A), 
or ayitm aketsil (B) Their smiths make them for sale, but 
they do not use them 

Character 

At this pomt m the monograph a paragraph on the 
character of the tribe is supposed to find a place No part 
of the book is more difficult to write, for I know so many 
individuals, aU differing one from the other, that it is hard 
to say that this or that trait is typical of the race Rengmas 
are full of contradictions They are dour and yet often 
wildly excited, bitter haters and firm friends, brave and 
yet liable to pamc, sometimes sexually strict and sometimes 
loose Rengmas do not readily make friends with strangers, 
but when they have done so the friendship lasts. To the 

‘ Dr Hutton obtained a Thado Kuki set and sent it to the Pitt-Bivers 
Museum The Konyaks are kno'wn to have used it m the past, though 
no set IS to be found now 

* A staff of this type is numbered 13 m the illustration facing p 34 of 
Angam^ Nagaa 
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official who has to deal with their disputes the most striking 
characteristic of the Western Rengmas is the noise and 
excitement to which the smallest squabble gives rise Each 
side, backed by all friends and relations, tries to shout the 
other down, no one making the shghtest effort to hear what 
anyone else has to say A man, even if he is obviously in 
the wrong, will jump and shriek and argue for hours, and 
flatly refuse to come to any settlement I have seen men 
so excited in quarrels as to be quite literally mad for the 
time being Only when voices are dulled with hoarseness 
can the elderly men make themselves heard Even so a 
settlement is often not brought about without reference to 
an official, no one in any village having any real authority 
These remarks do not apply to the Eastern Rengmas They 
are far from Kohima, and it is very rarely that cases are 
brought to the Deputy Commissioner They are so recently 
admimstered that the microbe of htigation has not yet 
infected them, and disputes are settled in the villages, 
though doubtless not without a good deal of shouting 
Fierce though the quarrels are between mdmduals, they 
are nothing to those between villages, The hatred of 
Tsemmyu and Tesophenyu for each other, for instance, is 
hterally undymg In quarrels between them neither will 
admit that the other has the slightest right on its side. 
The very sight of a Tsemmyu man irritates a Tesophenyu 
man, and vice versa, and for some years there have been 
orders forbiddmg men from one village to visit the other, so 
great is the danger of an unprovoked attack on a small party 
Men who will face elephant and tiger as Rengmas do,^ 
and who in the past have raided boldly to get heads, are 
no cowards Their staunchness, too, was proved in France, 
where men who had volunteered to face the utterly unknown 
served well in the Labour Corps Yet they often give way 
to panic They were no more ready than any other Nagas 
to fight to the death in their own wars, and I have seen a 
village reduced to a state of absolute terror by one foul- 
mouthed woman who claimed magic powers 
The standard of sexual morality varies in a most curious 


1 See p 95 
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way from village to village Among the Eastern Rengmas 
it IS fairly high after marriage, though I have been shown 
with pride the emblems of successful intrigues on the funeral 
monument of a local Casanova Before marriage, however, 
girls habitually admit lovers to their sleepmg-platforms. 
This is not tabu, though the girFs parents demand a fine if 
they find out Indeed, it is considered the natural and 
sporting thing to do for a boy to take the risk and spend 
the mght with his girl Curiously enough, no case seems to 
be known of a girl becommg pregnant through one of these 
intrigues The Eastern Rengmas hold that even between 
adults one sexual act cannot cause pregnancy,^ while between 
the yotmg so many would be required that there would not 
be time for them before marriage ^ Both among the Eastern 
and Western Rengmas the vice of prostitution for gain is 
absolutely unknown, but in the latter group sexual morahty, 
though strict in some villages, is very lax m others Every- 
where laxity IS at its height durmg the season of sowing 
The reason given is that more hquor is drunk then, but it is 
more probably true that there is an almost unconscious 
behef that the umon of the sexes wiU in some way make 
the fields fertile ^ The strictest villages among the Western 
Rengmas are those of the southern group In some of these 
it is rare for a girl to have a lover even before mamage, 
and a fine is exacted for formcation. This used to be one 
cow and two spears, and is now Rs 16 With this meat is 
bought, which must be entirely consumed outside the village 
by the very poorest people, the village bemg genna ” for 
that day Though girls do not have lovers in these villages, 
they have their admirers, as is only natural A girl calls 
her admirer logwa ponyu, and he calls her logwa Imyu 
These terms mean only ‘‘ compamon when gomg to the 
fields,” but they denote that, even if the girl does not allow 
the man every privilege, she allows him some that prudes 

^ Cf Hutton, Serna Nagaa, p 183 ^ 

2 The Konyak village of Wakchmg provides the best example I know 
of the behef that the sexual act is beneficial to the food supply There 
rich men arrange for young men to screen oS little sleepmg-pfaces on the 
verandahs of their gianaries and brmg girls there for the mght The 
arrangement is with mdividuals, and any young man who so desires will 
have a granary verandah allotted to him for the purpose 
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might frown at In the northern group the correspondmg 
terms are azipuzya and az%v)ata These have the same 
hteral meaning, but a very different unphcation In some 
villages the unmarried men, not content with spendmg the 
early part of the mght with their loves, are now even begm- 
ning to sleep all mght on the girls’ platforms,^ a piac- 
tice which IS, strictly speakmg, tabu Relations after 
marriage vary as they do before There are definite signs 
of an old custom by which a married woman, provided she 
agreed, was at the disposal of aU the clansmen of her hus- 
band Probably nowhere would a man attempt to pimish 
a brother or near relation for adultery with his wofe, but in 
the northern group the privileges is more widely exercised, 
and to demand a fine from anyone of the clan for this 
offence would be regarded, possibly, as understandable, but 
certainly mdicative of personal dislike, and I have never 
heard of any fine bemg paid ^ 

The Rengmas live in the past and the present, and share 
with all other Naga tribes an absolute mabihty to foresee 
the future Por so long has each generation lived as its 
fathers did that the tribe seems unable to grasp change 
A tendency is never noticed and provided for, a change 
comes as a shook and surpnse when it is too late Por 
instance, the older men hate and abominate the changes 
being rapidly wrought by the Amencan Baptist Mission, 
but they never made any attempt nghtly or wrongly to 
counter the new teachmg, and can now only impotently 
bemoan it Failure to foresee implies failure to adjust, 
and herem hes the tragedy for the Renginas of this changing 
age New culture must mevitably impmge on them, and 
that it should destroy them is painful to those who love 
them For lovable they are, for all their faults They 
are cheerful and the best of friends to those they like, and 
so highly strung and sensitive that a qmok word over-mght 
will brmg tears of remorse in the morning 

^ See p 62 

® Of Lhx^ta Nagaa, p 101 The Lhotas smiilarly condone adultery by a 
fellow clansman In one case I knew a man habitually and openly 
committed adultery with his sister-m law, but the aggrieved husband flatly 
refused to demand a fine Instead he gave his wife to his brother and 
married another* 
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DOMESTIC LIFE 
The Village and its Defences 

The last village founded by Rengmas m the Naga Hills 
was Nishinyu, and that was by Western Rengmas seven 
generations ago The Eastern Rengmas have entirely for- 
gotten the appropriate ceremomes, and the Western Rengmas 
remember them only as a tradition handed down by old 
men Two essentials were required — ^the site had to be 
easily defensible, and it had to have on it a tree suitable 
for use as a head-tree Such a site having been found, a 
party of men of more than one clan, carrying shields, pro- 
ceeded to it with a dog to drive away evil spirits, a cock 
and a boar for sacrifice, and some water from the sprmg 
of the parent village This water had to be stolen at 
mght, for the old village would object, lest virtue ’’ be 
taken with it ^ On arrival at the site omens were taken 
with shps of wood after the Lhota manner ^ to decide 
which clan should provide the man to perform the founda- 
tion ceremony The boar and cock were then sacrificed, a 
male sacrifice being essential, for a female sacrifice would 
bring weakness in war At the sacrifice the man chosen to 
be founder pretends to see the village already estabhshed 
and populous and utters the followmg prophecy, This is 
an auspicious place for sacrifice Many men sacrifice here 
There are many boys here There are many girls here 
Many children are playmg with tops ® Many children are 
playmg with sword-beans ^ Many people are havmg a tug- 
of-war ’’ ® He then offers ten pieces of meat to spirits on 
his right, lune pieces to spirits on his left, a portion for 

1 For a smular theft of water see Lhota Nagaa, pp 6, 126. 

2 See Lhota Nagas, p 46 ® See p, 123 

^ See p 123. ® See p 121. 
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tigers, that they may not harm the cattle, a portion to the 
spirit of wild animals, that it bnag game, and a portion 
for domestic aiumals As he offers the meat he calls down 
a blessmg on the new village, and prays that countless men 
may hve there and that they may sacrifice mithan, kill 
game, and brmg home the heads of their enemies This 
done, aU fall to on the rest of the meat The spot where 
the sacrifice took place is common ground for ever The 
water from the old village is poured into the spring of the 
new village, and the men at once begm to clear the site 
and bxuld houses As soon as possible magic stones ^ are 
found and buned under the head-tree 
There are only twelve villages of the Western Rengmas, 
all, except Choshmyu, on spurs of Therugu Hill 2 They 
fan mto two language groups, which I have for convemence 
called the Tsemmyu or Southern group and the Tesophenyu 
or Northern group, after the two biggest villages, though 
the latter is of mixed origm and contains some “ kbAlp ” 3 
that speak the one language and some that speak the other 
In the Tsemmyu group there are the foUowmg villages — 

1. Tsemmyu (267 houses),^ called after Tsenu, the tradi- 
tional founder 

2 Nishmyu (8 houses), “ the new village ” This is the 
latest colony from Tsemmyu Tradition gives the followmg 
reason for its failure to mcrease At a tug-of-war a man 
out the creeper This was tabu, and the people dwmdled 
A would-be benefactor thought they would mcrease if 
sexually stimulated, and with that end m view buned the 
organs of a male and female goat m the path But aU 
who stepped over them lost all sense of morahty, and 
adultery became rampant This led to so many quarrels 
that the already diminished village spht up and parties 
went off to the other villages 

1 See pp 231 aqq 

Tusb as tlie Aos (see Ao JVcipcM, p 4) divide 'Uieir oovntiy up Toy 
Western Rengmaa divide theirs into the Inner TTina (Zuhi. A, 
A a, B), east of the Nro River, and the Outer Hills {Zuohong, A, Achda, B) 
west ^ ^t nyer The latter now includes only CJhoshinyu in the Naga 
Distriot, but oovers aU the Mikir Hills Bengma villages 
* A khel ” 18 a division of a village See p 66 
‘ The strength of the villages is given as it stood in 1933 
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3 Sentenyu (55 houses), called after the founder, Senten 

4 Therugunyu (89 houses), called after Therugu Hill 

5 Thegwepegedenyu (74 houses), the place where the 
bear’s head was hung on the tree ” An old man is said to 
have refused a present of a bear’s head and to have hung 
it on a tree 

6 Phesmyu (125 houses), “ new village ” 

7 Tsokonhonyu (22 houses), “ the village of ratthng 
(konlcon) stones (^5o),” so called because part of the approach 
to it from the east is covered with loose slabs of stone 
which rattle when walked on Many of the village customs 
are of Angami origm 

8 Choshmyu (27 houses), called after the founder Ghoshi 
The village has almost become Angami 

In the Tesophenyu group there are — 

1 Tesophenyu (377 houses), called, some say, after the 
teso bird, or, others say, after a large black ant also called teso 

2 Ehtagha (118 houses), a name of which no derivation 
IS known 

3 Kotsenyn (178 houses), a name of which no derivation 
IS known 

4 Kotsephesmyu or Kotsenishmyu (52 houses), ‘^new 
Kotsenyu ” 

There are only three Eastern Bengma villages — ^Meluri 
(273 houses), Lephori (85 houses) and Sahunyu (41 houses), 
all on the hiUs bordering the lower Tizu The derivation 
of none of the names is known 

An ideal site for a village is a flat-topped spur from which 
the ground falls away steeply at the sides No villages are 
now fortified, but m the old days a stranger approachmg 
along the ridge would have had to pass under tall trees in 
which were httle houses These were occupied by sentries, 
who kept a large stock of heavy stones to throw down on 
attackers Beyond the trees was a deep ditch, full of 

panjis ” ^ and crossed by a smgle plank quicldy remov- 
able in times of danger Beyond that, m Western Rengma 
villages, was a heavy wooden gate ornamented with carved 
human heads and flanked by stone walls Along the sides 

^ See p, 40. 
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of the village, where the fall was steep, were grown dense 
hedges of a thorny creeper, and everywhere the ground 
was covered with “ panjis ” The thorny creeper still flour- 
ishes as of old, but the stone walls are falling in ruin, and 
not a single gate remains Tseminyu are talkmg of malting 
one once more, to shut at great ceremomes, as it is believed 
that the leavmg of the entrances open on such days has 
allowed evil influences to enter and bring bad luck to the 
village The Eastern Rengmas have never built stone walls, 
relymg on bamboo pahsadmg and timber stockades which 
can only be entered up a notched log 

Village Surrmndvags 

The paths up from the fields in the valleys are often 
shaded with oak trees to keep the afternoon sun off the 
workers toilmg up the steep slopes after the day’s work 
All round the village is a deep belt of trees carefully reserved 
for wood Every yard of it is privately owned, and m it 
are pollarded oaks and alders for firewood and a few walnuts 
and other straight-growmg trees that are useful for posts 
and beams Withm this belt is another one of scrub and 
low jungle, which serves as the village latrme, separate 
portions being allotted to men and women Pigs keep it 
clean, and there is never any objectionable smell Withm 
it agam are the granaries, so placed to escape the disaster 
of a village fiire In Western Rengma villages there is 
usually scrub agam between the granaries and the hne of 
the village fence, the few msignificant gardens they have 
bemg immediately behmd the houses The Eastern Reng- 
mas, on the other hand, surround their villages, wherever 
the land is fairly level, with a broad belt of gardens con- 
tammg garhc and a few vegetables, all carefully fenced to 
keep pigs out, with narrow paths left between the fences 
to give access to the granaries beyond Theirs are the only 
Naga villages I know that one approaches by paths twistmg 
and tummg at right angles, acoordmg as the garden plots 
he, with a stout bamboo fence on either hand The gardens 
are not entered by gates, which a careless man might easily 
leave open to the ever-foragmg pigs, hut by stiles mgemously 
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made by bending bamboos over the top of the fence and 
sticking their ends in the ground, a few cross bamboos 
serving as precarious steps 

The Morung 

It IS an undoubted fact that among the Naga tribes that 
build “ morungs ” the state of those buildings in a village 
gives a sure mdication of the state of the village itself 
Decaymg ‘‘ morungs ” mean a decaying village, and well- 
used, well-kept ‘‘ morungs a vigorous commumty It is 
m the morung that the old men tell of the great deeds 
of the past, and the commg generation is taught to carry 
on the old traditions m the future When the past is no 
longer gloried m and the future seems dark and uncertain, 
the morungs ’’ fall mto decay This is why in the two 
small, fever-stricken Eastern Rengma villages of Sahunyu 
and Lephori there are no morungs,” while the powerful 
village of Meluri builds fine ones This, too, is why there 
are signs of neglect of the “ morungs ” m the Western 
Rengma villages The conservatives sigh and vaguely 
blame the American Baptist Mission The Mission, it is 
true, forbid Baptist boys to use the “ morungs,” on the 
ground that they are heathen mstitutions — ^meanmg, it 
would seem, by “ heathen ” dating from before the days of 
Baptist propaganda But there are stiE villages with no 
converts What the Rengma who blames the Mission really 
means is that he sees an enormously powerful orgamsation, 
backed by what seem to him limitless funds, attacking his 
behefs year after year without ceasmg, and gradually winning 
converts and gettmg a footmg m stronghold after stronghold 
of his faith Resistance seems hopeless, and he feels that 
when he is dead his own children may reject and scoff at 
the traditions and customs he has taught them so carefully 
A great depression comes over him, and effort seems hardly 
worth while 

In forbidding their converts to use the morung ” and 
m underminmg it as an mstitution the Mission are takmg a 
very dangerous step, from which they would assuredly have 
shrunk if they had considered the psychological aspect of 
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the matter A boy goes to the “ morung ” when he is very 
gTnn.11 — as soon, that is to say, as he “ feels shame ” at 
sleepmg m the same room as his parents It is in the 
“ morung ” that he fags for other boys and is taught his 
duties m life and generally hammered into shape This 
means that the “ morung ” tends to take the place of his 
father as a disciphnarian This is most important, for it 
IS from a son’s feehngs towards his father as disciphnanan 
that one of the great stresses of the family complex arises ^ 
Lookmg back over the thousands of Naga disputes that have 
been brought before me m the course of my service, it 
certainly seems to me that violent quarrels between fathers 
and sons are more frequent m tribes which have no “ mo- 
rungs ” In the Serna tribe they are disastrously common 
and, as the son grows up, a feehng of rivalry towards his 
father is very apt to develop Among the Angamis serious 
quarrels are not common, but a son is apt to resent any 
form of disciplme, which, m truth, an Angami father rarely 
tries to exercise In the Ao tribe, where the “ morungs ” 
play an important part, quarrels between fathers and sons 
are rare 

The “ morungs ” {rens^, A , azllghii, B , amkhu, C), of which 
each “ khel ” possesses one or, rarely, two, are the finest 
and most ornate buildmgs m a Rengma village Among the 
Western Rengmas a low, round roof is carried forward over 
the front porch, as m nch men’s houses, and the porch 
itself IS often supported on posts Under the eaves are 
hung httle bunches of thm bamboo slats and pieces of 
bamboo spathe cut into a swallow-tail form that swmg and 
tinkle pleasantly m the breeze. The centre post m front, 
and sometimes the two side posts, are elaborately carved 
At the bottom of the centre post there is a mithan’s head m 
high rehef, and above it carvings of human heads and 
conventionalised “ tails ” Behmd this porch is a smgle 
room, used as a dormitory and sittmg-place, with bamboo 
benches down the sides. An average size for a building 
would be 50 feet long by 12 feet broad. The huge grass 
tassels hangmg from the eaves of an Eastern Rengma 
1 Of liahxio-wBia, Sex and Itepress%on‘m Savage Somety.-pp 42-44 and 83. 
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“ morung and the herring-bone pattern on the side posts 
remind one strongly of Konyak decoration The buildings 
differ greatly in appearance from those of the Western 
Rengmas They are broader than they are long, 20 feet 
broad by 15 feet long being an average measurement, and 
long, carved weather-boards are extended up over the porch 
till they cross hke the ‘‘ house horns ” of Angami houses ^ 
The carving on the centre post varies in different mo- 
rungs ” A common moUf is pairs of highly conventionalised 
hornbiUs facmg one another, with a band of simple pattern 
dividmg each group of pairs Side-posts are not always 
carved When they are the design is simple 
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The morung ” fulfils a variety of functions It is a 
club far more strictly preserved from femmme mtrusion 
than any club in England — ^for were not waitresses admitted 
mto many famous “ houses durmg the War ^ No case 
has ever been known of a woman entermg a Rengma 
‘‘ morung There the men sit and gossip and teU stones 
on genna ” days The old men are primed with drink, 
and by their discourses keep alive the traditions of the 
village In the old days warriors invariably kept their 
shields, spears and “ daos ” in the morung,” but now 
that there is no fear of sudden raids they are kept m the 
houses A “ morung ” is also a sanctuary No criminal, 
whether of that village or a fugitive from another, can be 
touched while in a “ morung ” Even did a man comnut 
murder, the avengers, m the fury of the moment, cannot 
^ See Angcmi Nagaa, illustration facmg p 51 
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pursue Tum into a “ morung ” The men of the “ khel ” 
to which the “ morung ” belongs must protect him at all 
costs till the case against him has been discussed and calm 
action decided on Nor may any crime be committed in a 
“ morung ” Property can be left lymg about m one with 
absolute safety, for to steal is tabu Any stranger, too, 
entermg a “ morung ” must be treated politely, and can on 
no account be refused a night’s shelter High words and 
abuse are forbidden But the most important function is 
that of a sleepmg-place for the boys of the “ khel ” A boy 
enters the “ morung ” when he is six or seven years of age 
and sleeps there till he marries and sets up house on his 
own He can select any vacant sleeping-place he likes, and 
once he has taken it he cannot be turned out by any boy, 
however semor All small boys have to fetch and carry 
and “ fag ” for the older boys, but the son of a newcomer 
to the village must be treated with special consideration, 
and can never be abused or struck But among the boys 
of the village there is a certam amount of rough play, and 
a bumptious or obnoxious youngster is taught his place 
exactly as he is m an Enghsh Pubhc School He may sit 
down in the dark and find stmgmg leaves have been put 
ready for him Or a more elaborate punishment may be 
inflicted which many a mother in England would not 
approve of for her darhng. A plank is laid like a see-saw 
over a log. One end is weighted down with a wooden 
piUow The boy has to jump on the other end and the 
wooden pillow flies up and hits him on the back of the 
neck. 

It IS as shameful for girls as it is for boys to sleep with 
their parents when they reach years of understandmg 
Conespondmg to “ morungs ” for boys there are therefore 
dormitories Jfor girls {hatsU nyH, A , aoweheye, B , asht, C), 
from the age of six or seven tiU. they are married These 
are m the front rooms of one or two houses m each “ khel ” 
In the Tsemmyu group of the Western Rengmas and among 
the Eastern B-engmae the girls’ sleeping-platform is high up 
imder the roof To get up to it a girl climbs a notched log, 
and, once there, is safe from male importumties Even a 
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married woman may not chmb on to one, and for a man to 
do so IS absolutely tabu Even the poimding-table below 
may not be used by lovers at mght ^ They must go else- 
where In the Tesophenyu group, on the other hand, the 
girls’ platform is convemently near the ground, and ad- 
mittedly young men are allowed to sit on it Nothing is 
said as to how late at mght they are allowed to stay, and 
rumour has it that they often sleep there Certam it is 
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that the platforms are not strict sanctuaries for the chaste, 
and this is what one would expect &om the ounous contrast 
m sexual morahty between the Southern and Northern 
villages of the Western Rengmas * 

There are no fixed periods at which “ morungs ” have to 
be rebuilt, it is done whenever the state of the building 
demands it Naturally the demohtion of a bmlding which 

^ It IS forbidden to connmt the sexual act on a pounding-table m any 
house To do so would cause the food supply to fail 
* See p 43 
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shelters the sacred stones ^ and which plays a part in so 
many ceremomes is fraught with spiritual danger To 
special people the duty is therefore assigned of pulling off 
the first handfuls of thatch In the Tsemmyu group of 
the Western Rengmas it is the duty of the Tegwo hebogu,^ 
who uses a long bamboo, bemg careful not to touch the 
thatch with his hands In the Tesophen3ni group it is done 
by two boys of the “ morung,” who must belong to different 
clans and all of whose parents must be alive They may 
eat only meat on the mommg of that day, and must sleep 
side by side m the repaired “ morung ” that mght If the 
mam post is renewed m villages of the Tesophenyu group, 
the oldest man of the “ khel ” digs up and washes the 
sacred stones buried at its base and lays them aside in a 
place of safety The ordinary ceremomes are done which 
take place at the periodic inspections of the stones,® 
and they are reburied when the new post is in position 
Every household m the “khel,” however poor, brings a 
small offermg of meat, gmger, salt and rice beer, and lays 
it wrapped m leaves at the foot of the post, where it is 
left for pigs and dogs to eat The day ends with a feast 
for which all preparations have been made beforehand 
The old man and the two boys who began the demohtion 
eat first, and then the general company of men and boys 
falls to No women are allowed to be present, and the 
drinking and story-teUmg go on far into the mght In the 
Tsemmyu group it is the Tegwo h^ogil who moves and washes 
the sacred stones He then has a farther ceremony to per- 
form He lays out m front of the mam post a row of leaves, 
and on each places a scrap of the meat prepared for the 
feast, callmg out as he does so the name of some warrior m 
an enemy village and saymg, “ This is your portion Bat 
it and die ” The tnbes are taken m order from the north — 
Lhotas, Rengmas, Sernas and Angamis The leaves are 
then tied up roimd the scraps of meat and aU are put in a 
badret and hung up in the “ morung ” If rats eat the 
scraps soon it means that heads wfil be got It is lucky, 
too, if hornets come to the offermgs that day, enemies’ 
1 See pp 231, 232 » See p U1 ® See pp, 176, 178 
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heads wiU be brought to the village and much game will be 
kiUed No special effort is made to get heads or game after 
a ‘‘ morung ” has been rebuilt The Eastern Eengma cere- 
momes are far simpler AU who sleep in the “ morung ” 
make provision for a feast The demolition can be begun 
by anyone When the rebuilding is completed and it is 
time for the feast, the oldest man of the “ khel first 
sprinkles m front of the morung ” an offering of meat, 
nee and rice-beer for the spirits, and goes home without 
eatmg Only unmarried boys share in the feast. 

The Head-Tree 

The head-tree {repe bing — ^head-tree — ^A, ay^ hutUgha 
tung — ^head hanging tree — ^B) is a conspicuous object in 
Western Rengma villages, that at Kitagha being a par- 
ticularly fine specimen It is always e, ficus, and under it 
are buried the sacred stones ^ of the village In the old 
days the long bamboos from which enemies’ heads were 
hung were placed against its branches So sacred is it that 
no case has ever been known of anyone dehberately damag- 
mg it, and what pumshment men or spirits would inflict for 
the sacrilege is therefore unknown Should a rotten branch 
fall, the viUage must abstain from aU work in the fields for 
a day and the women from spinnmg and weavmg If this 
genna ” were not observed, the men would fail to kill 
game and would become effemmate and weak 
There are no head-trees m Eastern Rengma villages 

Divisions of the Village 

Throughout the tribe every village is divided into “ khels 
{kasung, A , aiyengshi, R , aphru, C), of which the boun- 
daries on the ground are exactly known The boundaries 
are not marked in any way, but it is known in what ‘‘ khel ” 
any given house stands Often the “ khels ” are called after 
clans, such as the Sampinyu kasung in Tsemmyu or Tepinyu 

^ See Lhota JSfagaa, p 28 , Parry, LaJehers, p 63 * See pp 23 1 s^q 

® The word “ idael ” is an Assamese adrmmstrative term for a body of 
men, which has come to be used for a division of a village The earliest 
English use is by A J M Mills m 1864, who says, “ The population [of 
Assam] was divided into Khells, numbering 1,000 to 6,000 able-bodied men. 
of one caste or caUmg” {Repoit on the Promnee of Assam, p 2) 
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myengsht in Tesophenyu Other “ khels ” are called after 
natural objects, such as the Tsophanyu kas’drig (“ khel of 
the stone step ”) in Tseminyu or the Intikha aiyengshi 
(“ khel of the rocks ”) in Tesophenyu 

A small village would have two or three “ khels,” Tse- 
nunyu has five, and Tesophenyu has no less than nme 
Among the Eastern Rengmas, Melun has four “ khels ” and 
the other two villages three each One “ morung ” to each 
“ khel ” IS the rule, but in Tsemmyu there are two “ khels ” 
with two “ morungs ” each Very probably at one time it 
was the rule for a ” khel ” to be occupied exclusively by 
members of one clan This is not so now, but one clan 
usually predominates m a ” khel,” though there is no objec- 
tion to members of other clans hvmg there if they own 
house-sites There is a real bond between members of the 
same “ khel,” for save in rare instances they are all members 
of the same “ morung,” and in the past must thereby have 
been comrades in war This bond, real as it is, is not, 
however, as strong as that between members of the same 
clan, even if they hve m different “ khels ” Eights between 
“ khels ” used to be very frequent Spears and the edges 
of “ daos ” were not used, but blows were freely given with 
the backs of “ daos ” and showers of stones were thrown 
All fighters carried shields. 

The House and ^ts Contents 

Houses m a Rengma village are built to face in any 
direction. Usually they are in hnes, which are short in 
Western Rengma and prolonged mto streets m Eastern 
Rengma villages Everythmg depends on the nature of 
the site, and a man merely buil^ a house in line with 
that of his next-door neighbour if he conveniently can 
They are pretty miserable hovels, dark, dirty and cramped 
Even the rich man does not spend his wealth on the local 
eqmvaJent of bricks and mortar Warmth and just sufficient 
room for himself, his family and his belongmgs are all he 
wants Even if the progress he has made in the series of 
Eeasts of Merit entitles him to embellishments they are 
external, and not mtemal The Eastern Rengmas, who are 
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more given than the Western group to building in long 
lines, with the houses almost touching, make rough stone 
abutments to form level sites This is rare in Western 
villages, where the houses are almost invariably built on 
sites dug level, or at most with the foundations at the back 
only built up with rough stone masonry 

Naturally the spot on which a man is to live must be freed 
as far as possible from evil influences. A man who is going 
to build a house therefore performs a simple ceremony, 
which varies somewhat m the different sections of the tribe 
In the Southern group of the Western Rengmas no effort 
IS made to discover by dreams whether the proposed site is 
lucky or unlucky, but on the day on which work is to be 
begun the bmlder goes to the site at dawn without speak- 
ing to anyone, and takmg with him a stake, a shield and 
a retso leaf of the kind of rice-beer known in Assamese as 
pita madhu ” ^ He sets up the stake on the site, ties 
the leaf of nce-beer to it, and leans the shield against it 
vnth the words From to-day this is my house-site Let 
all evil spirits depart ” The stake must be mcorporated m 
the house when built In the Northern group dreams are 
sought for and regarded as important The man takes a 
little earth from the site he has selected and puts it near 
his head when he goes to sleep If a dream of ill omen 
follows, he will give up aU idea of buildmg on that site and 
look for another Once a favourable dream has been 
granted him, he arranges a date on which all his friends and 
relations will come and help him with the actual buildmg 
On the mormng of that day he goes to the site m silence at 
early dawn and buries some rice, a scrap of iron and a 
whetstone at the spot where the centre post will stand, 
saying as he does so This is an ancestral site I am com- 
mitting no sm I am buying the soil with these things 
The idea of the buried offerings is that the rice will brmg 
plenty, and the iron and stone, which never decay, long hfe 
Finally he sets up a reed where the centre post wfll stand 
and ties to it a leaf-cup of pita madhu.” The work of 
building can then be begun The Eastern Rengmas per- 

1 See p 112 
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form no ceremony till the heaxth-stones are put m 
position 

The only matenals used m bmlding a house are wooden 
posts, bamboos and thatch ^ No nails are used, everything 
being tied m position with thongs of cane or bamboo A 
Western Rengma house is about 24 feet long, 20 feet broad 
m front, and 16 feet broad at the back Usually the only 
door {hMmiihheh'U, A, aziikam, B) is in j&ont, but a few 
houses m the Northern group have back doors {akhungsa 
khep%) Back doors were originally mtended to aid the 

Side 
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inmates m escapmg when raiders got mto a village, and m 
these days of peace the custom of makmg them is gradually 
dymg out A side door {khapfm pe, A , akhungsa khepi, B) 
may be made by a man who has given the Pesmgnyu 
khwngko (A) or Kekhe khamesho (B) feast m the series of 
Feasts of Ment ® The front door opens mto an outer room 

1 Except in the separate Baptist “ khel of Tseminyu the eye is spared 
the sight of the corrugated iron that makes so many Western Angaim 
villages hideous Though the use of this foul material offends all the 
canons of good buildmg, m that it reflects the light and is not native to the 
place, it was beloved of our forefathers (see Sibree, Madagcbscar and %t8 
People, p 36), and does not appear to offend the eye of Grovemment Depart- 
ments or Missions, * See pp 183, 189. 
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{kJiagung, A , achakang, B) in which are kept the pounding- 
table {jpemb%, A, asdm^ B), baskets, hoes and odds and 
ends of every kind In cold villages, between this room 
and the mam room {thensUi hAi km%^ A , amnu^ B) a bamboo 
partition stretches half-way across the house In hot 
villages the partition is often omitted to make the house 
more airy Behind this partition is the bed {jfiau, A, 
ao^^?e, B), and near it, in the middle of the room, the hearth 
{thensm, A, athukha, B) This is the mam hvmg-room, 
and is crowded with belongmgs Over the fire is a bamboo 
rack on which are put spoons and cups that are contmuaUy 
m demand, salt and chillies that have to be kept dry, and 
many small things m constant use Below the rack a few 
bits of meat are usually hanging m the smoke On the 
floor of the room are httle wooden seats for guests and a 
few wooden dishes that have been left lymg about Other 
dishes and spoons hang from pegs stuck mto the bamboo 
walls {chatJio, A, akJiacM, B), in the interstices of which 
are crammed spindles, combs, bird-traps and other small 
objects Clothes and baskets hang from cane loops every- 
where The plank bed and probably another bench as well 
are piled with old clothes, and m the corners are baskets 
contammg the best clothes and the wife’s store of thread 
On the cross-beams overhead are baskets, big traps and 
other bulky thmgs Spears are stuck m the ground near 
the mam post, and “ daos ” he about or lean against the 
wall It can be imagined that there is very httle room 
left to move To relieve the congestion, houses of the 
Northern group often have a little back room partitioned 
off called tilkhu kdmma In this is kept aU the liquor- 
making apparatus In Southern villages there is no such 
room, and the vats and baskets stand agamst the back wall 
Wherever anythmg may be, the housewife always seems 
able to put her hand on it at once, though the only hght 
IS that which comes through the door 

The Eastern Rengma house is slightly different in design, 
havmg a semicircular back m which there is always a back 
door {zosola)y the days of raidmg bemg too recent for the 
emergency exit to be abolished. A typical house would be 
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about 25 feet long and 17 feet broad The floor is natural 
earth In a poor man’s house the front door {arhoko) opens 
into an outer room which is partitioned off from 

the inner room {azdo) A third room is never made In 
bigger houses, however, there is another partition running 
lengthways along the side of the asieZo, and cuttmg off from 
it a passage {atela), leading straight from the front door to 
the back In the outer room firewood is stacked agamst 
the wall on one side, and on the other are one or two nce- 
poundmg blocks {asola) These differ entirely from the 
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poundmg-tables of the Western Rengmas, and are merely 
sections of tree-trunk with a hollow m the middle, into 
which the rice is poured to be pounded They are quite 
small, and to prevent the rice spraying out onto the ground 
when it IS being pounded a broad band of bark is placed 
on edge round the depression The inner room contams 
the hearth {amethU), with the beds ^ {aze) of the family round 
the walls There is a bamboo tray suspended over the fire, 

1 Ah Eastern Rengma bed stands very high on its legs, and is invariably 
hewn from one piece of wood When a husband and wife have been 
married for some time they have separate beds Anyone may sit on the 
wife’s bed, but it is bad manners for a stranger to reobne on it 
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and above that another square of bamboo basket-work from 
which hang taro roots that have to be dried slowly Round 
the hearth there are stools {ape) These are carved from 
smgle blocks of wood, lightness bemg gamed by cuttmg out 
as much as possible from underneath They are neatly 
made and a dog-tooth pattern often ornaments the edges 
The congestion m the inner room exactly resembles that m 
a Western Rengma house There is, however, a better light 
at mght By the fire stands a lampstand (alatke) — a roimd 
block of wood with a broken crock on it When a hght is 
wanted at night, a sphnter of pme {ahlida) is lighted and 
laid on this Outside the front door is a low bamboo plat- 
form (asakeye), on which the family spend a lot of their 
time Meals are often eaten there, and it is a handy spot 
from which to chat to the neighbours on either side or to 
people passmg m the street In the cool of the mommg 
m Meluri one may see a row of platforms each occupied by 
a man sippmg his rice-beer and sunnmg himself, while not 
a stitch of clothing mteroepts the beneficial rays These 
platforms are almost unknown in Western Rengma villages 
In the Southern group they are never made, and m the 
Northern group no one who has not given the KetM K%- 
yatha Feast of Merit may bmld one ^ When built, they are 
called ashwhi. 

A man who proposes to build a house first collects all the 
material he requires On the appomted day all his friends 
and relations help him, bemg recompensed for their trouble 
by the ample food and drmk he supphes One day suflSoes 
to complete a house, and the method is the same throughout 
the tnbe The site havmg been levelled, the requned 
number of wall-posts (hhapha kdung, A, rmzwnga, B, 
aMianyo, C) are fibsed firmly m the ground Then the Ime 
of three centre-posts ijchaisong kehing, A, azungtung, B, 
aiyvpfu, 0) is placed m position and firmly fix:ed to the 
wall-posts with cross ties {khephre, A , akhi, B , cMtfkm, C). 
Along the centre-posts is placed the rooftree {khaisong. A; 
mamuyi kheyi, B, amidyu, C), semicircular notches being 
cut m the tops of the posts to receive it Then come the 

1 See p. 191. 
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purlins (khapha harm, A, mahwe'e, B, aklmlwwa, C), and 
after them the rafters (kharung, A , mamwe’6, B , arhozo, C), 
over which is placed a second rooftree to hold them m 
position The frame of the house is then complete, and the 
walls {chatho, A, akhacht, B, akhra, C) of strong hamboo 
matting can be fixed Fmally the thatch {thz, A , amsu, B , 
cdushli, C) IS laid course by course, workmg upwards from 
the eaves 

Special ceremomes attend the setting m place of the 
hearthstones, round which the fife of the family will centre 
In the Southern group of the Western Rengmas the owner 
himself puts them m position on the evenmg of the day on 
which the house is finished and makes new fire with a fire- 
thong ^ No thing more is done that day, but on the evenmg 
of the next day the master of the house kills a hen which 
has never laid an egg and eats it with his family He 
thereby removes the tabu on speakmg to strangers 
which he has observed smce the mormng of the day before 
In the Northern group, when the house is ready, m the eve nin g 
an old man of the builder’s clan strangles a young hen and 
takes the omens from the position of the legs He then 
makes new fire with a fire-thong mside the house near the 
door Havmg plucked the fowl, he roasts little scraps of 
the flesh and offers them on leaves to the spirits of the 
house Then he makes the hearth and lights the fire m the 
inner room, and all present eat and dnnk He sleeps m 
the house with the family that night Next mommg the 
owner ties to the centre-post a small offenng of noe-beer m a 
leaf Among the Eastern Rengmas the owner utters a prayer 
for good fortune as he places the hearthstones m position, 
and with his family eats a meal of rice, fish and gmger only 

The progress a man has made m performmg the senes of 
Feasts of Ment ^ is shpwn by the shape and ornamentation of 
the front of his house. There are three stages among the 
Western Rengmas A poor man’s house is flat m front, 
with no semicircular projection of the eaves A man who 
has given the first of the big feasts {Zengkesi m the Southern 
group and Azvkesa m the Northern*) adds a semicircular 
1 See p 71 » See pp 181 aqq » See pp. 184, 190 
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poich to the front of his house, with a semicircular eave 
above it In the Northern group the porch may be of 
boards, often with mithan heads carved on them, but m 
the Southern group this privilege is reserved for those who 
have performed the final mithan sacrifice In the Northern 
group a man who has done the Kethi sacrifice obtams almost 
full privileges He has a double instead of a smgle pro- 
]ectmg eave m front, and a carved post {awung) mside the 
porch After the final sacrifice {As'i hiyathi) he puts up 
“ house horns,” often with wooden birds on them, after the 
Angami style, ^ but much smaller, and a post m the porch 
more elaborately carved with human and mithan heads 
In the Southern series there are fewer stages. After the 
Zenghesi feast no further alteration m the shape of the house 
takes place till the final mithan sacrifice {Ou hegha) has been 
performed Then a man is entitled to fuU privileges His 
porch IS of planks caiwed with mithan heads, and he may 
put up a carved post ^ {pfii) mside it No “ house horns ” 
are added Among the Eastern Eengmas porches are not 
added to the fronts of the houses After the second buffalo 
sacrifice {Ahezu Jcesa) a carved cross-beam is put across the 
front of the house outside The pattern is a simple one of 
bands and hnes coloured with hme and charcoal, with a 
carved head for each one the owner has taken After the 
final sacrifice {Aowiphu) the wooden door of the house is 
sometimes decorated with a carvmg of a buffalo head ^ and 
a carved post is erected m front of the house so that it 
supports the extreme end of the gable In Melun the pattern 
is a simple one of Imes, bands and buffalo heads In 
Sahunyu the posts are forked so that the two ends project 
above the house, and the pattern is a more elaborate one 
of breasts and tails 

^ See illustration facing p 61 of Angami Nagas In Madagascar the 
rich put up exactly similar house-horns with wooden birds perching on 
them (see Sibree, Madagascar and its People, p 203) 

* In the Southern group only the Kentennenju, Nsenyu and E-asenyu 
clans may carve human heads on their house posts The reason why other 
clans may not do so is not known 

® So conventionalised is the carvmg that tushes are sometimes added, so 
that the head might be that of wild boar with horns or a buffalo with tushes 
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Manufactures 

Sprnmng All Rengmas grow enough cotton for their 
own needs, the Western Rengmas even selling a surplus to 
Angamis It is essential that every bnde should know how 
to spin and weave, and tmy girls can often be seen busy with 
httle toy looms The process is exactly the same as m other 
tribes After pluokmg, the cotton is rolled out with a round 
stick on a flat stone to extract the seeds A busy housewife 
will often get an old woman to do this m return for a meal 
To gin the cotton, a bow {jthaphya, A, TeJiiikhitz'U, B, 
IchaMieh, 0) is used This is of bamboo, with a thm strip 
of cane as a strmg The raw cotton is flicked with this 
till all the staples are thoroughly separated, and it is then 
loosely roUed between the hands into sausage-shaped lumps 
It IS then ready for spimung The story goes that m the 
old, old days, when all Rengmas lived together on Therugu 
Hill, there were two sisters, called Thongwisu and 
Loyule, who could clean and spin cotton faster than any 
woman has ever done smce They used each to take an 
armful of raw cotton to the girls’ sleeping-house m the 
evemng, and by mormng it was all spun and wound m skeins 
Therefore when a Western Rengma woman begins to clean 
cotton, she always says, “ May my hands be as strong as 
Ndu’s,^ who could level mountains May they be as quick 
as the hands of Thongwisu and Loyule May the seeds fall 
from the cotton as fast as goat’s dung ” Similarly, when she 
begms to spm she says, “ May my hands be as strong as the 
hands of Ndu May they be as quick as the hands of Thong- 
wisu and Loyule When I stretch out the spmdle to wmd 
the thread may it reach to the plams ” The spmdle (wtt, 
A , amu, B and 0) consists of a small disc of stone pierced 
by a piece of hard wood The whorl is of soapstone This 
18 ground down till perfectly even, and pierced with a piece 
of iron twirled between the hands It is then smeared with 
ash from the bowl of a pipe and baked hard m the fire 
To spm a woman sits with her skirt pulled up to the top 
of her thigh and tucked m between her legs A crock with 

^ Seep 166, 
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a piece of rag spread over it lies on the ground on her right 
side She places the lower end of the spindle, nearest to 
which the whorl is, on the rag, and spins it against her right 
thigh, feeding it from a “ sausage ’’ of cotton held in her left 
hand She draws the sausage ” away as the thread (n^, A, 
alo, B and C) is spun, lettmg the spun thread wind onto the 
spindle-shaft at intervals Should the thread break in 
spmmng, a quick twist of the broken ends between finger 
and thumb soon mends it When one or more spmdles are 
full, the thread is wound off onto a frame {phalche, A, 
ahwohhe, B, alokhe, C) made of two short uprights of 
bamboo fixed m a long, horizontal piece From the frame it 
is taken off m skeins and treated with rice-water The skems 
are carefully put m a pot, and rice-flour is boiled up in 
another pot and poured on them They are well rinsed m 
it and left to cool m the liquid Then they are wrung out 
and dried in the sun, bemg jerked at intervals to get rid of 
excessive flour When the skems are thoroughly dry, the 
owner wmds the thread into balls ready for weavmg To 
do this she sits down and holds the skem she is wo rkin g at 
round her extended knees More rarely they are put onto a 
simple revolving frame {hanlovung, A , ahkhesJii, B and C ,) 
for wmdmg off 

Spmmng parties, though unknown among the Eastern 
Rengmas, are great mstitutions m the Western section of 
the tribe When held on special terraces cut mto a sunny 
slope outside the village they are called tehembing (A) or 
amuzong (B) When held at mght m the girls' sleeping- 
house they are called katsU (A) or alaslii (B) All the girls 
usmg one sleepmg-house, and those who have recently left 
them to get married, club together to provide food and drmk 
and sit for hours on end spnmmg and weavmg It is a 
popular amusement for young men to attend the mght 
parties The light is bad and every girl has both her hands 
occupied, so that a great deal of famihanty meets with no 
resistance 

Dyeing — ^The Eastern Rengmas know no dyemg process, 
and have always bought any coloured thread they require 
from their Eastern Angami neighbours. The Western 
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Rengmas, however, use dark blue, red and, more rarely, 
yellow dye The whole process is carried out by women, 
who seem to be under no special tabus while so engaged 
In ah cases thread is dyed while in the skein For blue 
dye the leaves of Strobilanthes fiaccid%folius {mtsapsii, A, 
mesempaa, B) are used This is the universal Naga dye, and 
will give a colour approaohmg black ^ The plant is grown m 
the gardens on the outskirts of villages or in patches cleared 
m heavy jungle Women alone pick it, and when sold a 
bundle of heads of the plant big enough to be encircled by 
the two hands fetches two annas or one day’s work When 
requued for use, the leaves are thoroughly boiled and a thick 
layer of them is put at the bottom of a pot Over them are 
put skeins of white thread, with another layer of leaves on the 
top Cold water is poured m and the thread left to soak 
for three or four days It is then dried and agam put in 
cold water with some fresh leaves and brought to the boil 
When cool it is taken out and finaUy dried 

Red dye is made from the stem of a creeper called 
gMngn (A) or nachakhe (B) The bark is rubbed off and 
the stem pounded up To this a leaf called atamui is added 
m the Northern group m order to improve the colour The 
thread is boiled with the dye and allowed to dry It is 
then boiled agam Most tnbes are rapidly takmg to the 
dyemg powders sold m Kohima bazaar, but Rengmas still 
prefer their own vegetable dye This dye can also be used 
for goat’s hair, but this, though not absolutely tabu, is 
rarely done, there bemg a strong feehng that the process 
IS in some way detrimental to the crops 

Yellow dye is made from the flowers of a tree called 
nikhangi (A) or atsonsll (B), which blooms m the early 
sprmg The flowers are pounded up and the thread is 
soaked m water between layers of them No boihng is 
necessary In villages of the Northern group a root called 
akhaong is pounded and mixed with the flowers to give a 
deeper yellow Occasionally akhaong root is used alone 

In the Northern group dyemg can be done only between 

^ The Aogaims seem to he the only tribe which uses a true black dye 
This IS made from the bark of a certain species of big leafed oak 
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harvest and the Lowi layang kecherma (“ red thread pot 
geiina ’’) in the middle of January, after which the sowmg 
of millet begins In the Southern group the time is extended 
to the Tenkebong mhakebong kennu red cane red thread 
genna ”) at the end of March, just before the rice is sown 
Weaving — ^Weaving can begm as soon as the first-fruits 
of the new rice have been eaten The Eengma loom {khanu, 
A, atsilkethi, B , atslikethOy G) is of the type known as the 
Indonesian tension loom, and identical with that used by 
neighbourmg Naga tnbes A diagram is given on page 50 
of The Serna Nagas To keep a tension on the warp [Mklere, 
A , athakheye, B , athakherhe, C), the weaver sits with the 
weavmg belt {dUpharhe, A , thaphum^ B , atsukho, C) m the 
small of her back Each end is brought round and looped 
onto the lower rod {tezamvu, A, akennam, B, akenno, C), 
round which the warp hes The weft {diikhampha, A, 
athakhethi, B and C) is earned on a simple shuttle {dUpchiia^ 
A , a.nongt8iy B , atsUto, 0) which the woman shoots back- 
wards and forwards as the heddle {diinyic, A, ala, B, 
arna, 0) is raised every alternate pick After each passing 
of the shuttle the weft is beaten up with the sword {duche, 
A , athachu, B , athachi, C), which is then inserted m the 
next pick and turned on edge to mcrease the shed The lease 
rod is called dUpung (A) or arphu (B and C) and the shed- 
stick khekhingvu (A) or ashenno (B and C) A loom is so 
typically a woman’s possession that a man may not step 
over or touch one Lengths of woven cloth are out to the 
right length with bamboo kmves {ginHyi, A, ashahi, B, 
anutsa, C), it being absolutely forbidden to use a dao 
for this purpose They are then sown together down their 
edges with a bamboo needle {pyeng, A, apyeng, B, 
archo, C) Among the Eastern Rengmas a man may never 
use a needle at aU, but among the Western Rengmas he may 
mend his own or another man’s clothes and may sew cowries 
on a lengta ” He may on no account sew a woman’s clothes 
Painting on Cloth Though the conventional pattern is 
entirely different, the Western Bengma art of pamtmg on 
cloth closely resembles that of the Aos ^ These are, as far 
1 See Ao Nagaa, p 94« 
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as I know, the only two tnbes who practise it Among the 
Rengmas there used to be cloth-painters m Tseminyu, hut 
they have died out, and only two or three men m Teso- 
phenyu know the art, which is sometimes said to be degrad- 
mg and unlucky Of recent years the invention of new 
designs has given it a fresh lease of life among both the 
Aos and Rengmas, but it is bound to be killed m time by 
the spread of Baptist propaganda forbidding the use of the 
cloths on which the pamted bands are sewn The medium 
used IS the sap of a tree called khezung (A) or akhetwng (B) 
This IS collected m December or January by making slantmg 
cuts m the bark and fizmg short lengths of hollow bamboo 
to catch the sap A man collectmg sap must remam 
chaste, and may not eat eggs the night before It has to 
be used fresh, and is apphed to a stnp of white cloth with 
a sphnter of bamboo, a section of bamboo bemg used to 
stamp eiroles When first it is apphed the sap is grey, but 
it dnes jet black, and will last for many years m all weathers 

PoU&ry — Clay oookmg-pots are made by women only, 
and m no other Bengma village but Tsemmyu ^ The season 
for manufacture is from the Ngada festival at the end of 
November to the La keOiU kennit (“ Pot-makmg genna ”) 
immediately before the sowing of millet begins m the middle 
of January A woman who proposes to make pots may not 
catch pigs or fowls on that monung If she does, the pots 
will break The process is identical with that obtaimng 
among the Lhotas ^ 

Pottery pipe-bowls are made by both men and women 
m Tsemmyu, but, while women may make them for sale,® 
men may only make them for their own use The process 
18 very simple A lump of clay of the required size is shaped 
by hand on a fl.at stone and pierced from the bottom with a 
sharp piece of iron or bamboo 

Woodwork — ^Rengmas are far from being skilled workers 
m wood Nothing m the nature of a saw is known, and 
planks are hacked out of the sohd A tree havmg been 

^ Rot-nuiksiig IB definitely tabu in all Eastern Bengma villages They 
buy what they want from the Kalyo-Kangyu village of Larun 

• See ITwta Nagae, pp 40 and 41 

* They are sold at two for one anna 
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feUed and cut into convenient lengths with a “ dao,’’ each 
length IS split with an axe {ndn, A , amphu^ B , amph or 
amvo, C), wooden wedges being used as required Each 
half-log provides only one plants to make which the wood 
IS cut down to the required thickness with an adze {heJcwavo, 
A, achung hechaz%^ B, atsaho or ahechiwa^ C) To square 
and carve posts, too, '' daos ” and adzes are the only imple- 
ments used The Eastern Kengmas do no finer woodwork 
than this It is contrary to custom for them to make 
wooden food dishes, and they get aU their supphes from 
Kizare, to the north, who speciahse in this work ^ A few 
wooden dishes of the Serna pattern ^ are made in Western 
Rengma vilUages They are roughed out with adzes and 
crudely made iron chisels and knives, and finished off by 
pohshing with the dried leaf of a species of ficus called 
hhsTo (A) or ahJiowo (B) 

Leather-work — ^Leather, in the sense of tanned hide, is 
unknown For shields and body armour raw hide used to 
be dried in the sim and scraped clean of hair and fat Both 
then and at intervals later it was well rubbed with stalks of 
wild begoma {nkomU^A, which is stiU the favourite 

pohsher of sepoys of the local battahon of Assam Rifles 
Hide never seems to have been worked by the Eastern Reng- 
mas, and even the Western Rengmas nowadays only use it 
occasionally for belts or bags 

Metal-work — ^It is tabu for Meluri and Sahunyu to do 
iron-work Lephori are allowed to do it, but rarely make 
anything, preferrmg to buy from other tribes The Western 
Rengmas, on the other hand, are expert smiths, and their 
spearheads and “ daos are traded over a very large area. 
Manufacture may be carried out throughout the year, save 
durmg the nine days at the end of January following the 
completion of millet sowing and from the begmnmg of rice 
sowmg early in April to the first genna ” for the sproutmg 
rice {Lo kesi kennll (A) or Ay% kesu kechenna (B)) early in 
May According to traditiqn, the first smiths belonged to 


^ Kizare resemble Southern Sangtams m outward appearance, but speak 
a language of their own, and claim no afiSnity with any other village 
® See Serna Nagaa, p 41 
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the IQimzonyu and Tepenyu clans Nowadays a man of 
any clan may practise the trade, though, as a matter of 
fact, no one of the Nsenyu or Sampinyu clan has ever done 
so The smithies are open sheds in the village All the 
instruments, such as hammers and tongs, are nowadays of 
foreign manufacture, but the pump bellows are of the type 
used by the Sernas ^ Supplies of iron are obtained in the 
form of old (or freshly stolen) tea-garden hoes from the 
plams and old dao ” blades, which are always readily 
bought by smiths To stain black the bases of spearheads 
the sap of a wild fig called Jchero (A), aJchowo (B), achichu 
(0) 2 IS used This same sap, mixed with rice-husks, is also 
used to fix “ dao ’’ blades in their hafts Smiths are often 
almost whole-time men, and many tabus would be mtolerable 
to them One, however, is important, the flesh of the 
Chinese pangolin, or scaly anteater, may on no account be 
eaten by a smith or brought to his house or forge If he 
breaks this tabu he will never be able to weld iron properly, 
and the pieces will remain separate as do the scales of the 
anteater ^ 

StoneworJc — ^Rough sto'ne is used for leveUmg house-sites, 
the retainmg walls of irrigated terraces, graves, monuments, 
etc , but dressed stone is never used The only stone ever 

^ See illustration facing p 52 of Serna Nagaa Bellows of the same type 
are used in Polynesia and Madagascar (see Sibree, Madagascar and its 
People, p 226) 

® The figs on this tree ripen one by one over a very long period They 
are considered both nourishing and delicious, and particularly beneficial 
when the bowels are unduly loose The Western Angamis tell stories 
of this fruit It is said that once when Kohuna was afmcted with famine 
many people subsisted entirely on it, and that a man and his wife by 
eatmg one fig a day each retained enough strength to cultivate a terrace 
from which they reaped a whole bui of noe Another story is that a ryifl.n 
had a real son and an adopted son, of which the latter was the better m 
every way The father, fearmg lest he should usiup the inheritance of his 
son, determined to lose him in the ]ungle He therefore told him one day 
to clunb a fig tree and stay there Imphcitly obedient, the boy waited in 
the tree month after month, livmg on the figs and hopmg his foster-father 
would come and fetch him Once he prayed that the figs might ripen 
at a greater rate than one a day, but he was warned in a dream that it 
would he bad for him if they did At last he was found by a hunter and 
brought home By this time hia hair had grown right down to his 
shoulders and he was very strong Later in life he became a noted warrior 

* For beliefs regardmg this animal see p 223 It is called t&pyu m the 
Southern language, and may never be eaten by a man of the Tepenyu clan 
— one of the two original iron-workmg clans — whether he be a smith 
or not 
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worked by Rengmas is a kmd of soapstone, which is carved 
into pipe-bowls and spindle whorls with rough iron knives 
and chisels Before use it is smeared with nicotme and 
baked in the fire to harden it 
Bashet’Worh — ^Baskets are of all shapes and sizes, from 
the rough httle receptacle made in a few mmutes into 
which a live chicken is rammed head first for a journey, to 
the carefully woven basket in which rice is earned up from 
the fields Bamboo and cane are the materials mvariably 
used In some cases the sexes use different-shaped baskets 
for the same work For example, among the Eastern 
Rengmas a woman’s rice-basket [ahJiutsa) has a pointed 
base like a Serna basket, while a man’s basket {pechihhu) 
has a flat base after the Konyak manner 


Fire-mahing 

Matches are rapidly commg mto use nowadays, but often 
for ordinary purposes and invariably on ceremonial occasions 
fires are lighted with a firestick {ma A, dhepraU, B, 
atuma^ C) and thong {ma psU, A , any% mu, B , am^ h, C) ^ 
The stick is, if possible, made from a small tree called 
tsomho (A), or athama (B and C), which bears bunches of 
httle bitter berries in January To make fire a small piece 
of this wood is spht half-way down and a httle stone inserted 
to keep the crack open A notch is then cut in the under- 
side to keep the thong in place The thong is about two feet 
long and is made of bamboo shaved down The shavmgs are 
collected, the stick with the thong m position placed over 
them, and the thong pulled backwards and forwards rapidly 
by a man squatting with one foot on the stick to keep it m 
position The tinder begins to smoulder m about thirty 
seconds, and is carefully blown into a flame The Eastern 
Rengmas for ordinary purposes, but never for ceremomes, 
also use flint and steel {am^ him hhu khawa — “ fire striker ”) 
For tinder the inner hmng of the bark of the sago-pahn is used 

1 Eor the distribution of this method see Balfour “ Frictional Fire- 
makmg with a Flexible Sawmg-thong,” J B A I , XLIV It used to extend 
to Madagascar, where the Zanakanony aboriginals used it See Lmton, 
The Tcmala , Field Museum of Natural History, Anthrop Senes, XXII, 

p 22 
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To save having to make fire too frequently, especially in 
bad weather, smouldering torches are made of the shredded 
bark of a tree called pmyu, A , amey%^ B , or amethe, C, 
which IS also used as soap A torch of this bark will keep 
alight long enough for the most distant fields to be reached 
from home, and a fire to be lighted from it m the shelter 
of the field-house 


Currency 

Ordinary money is now used everywhere when trader is 
not carried on by barter, but a true currency exists among 
the Western Rengmas m the form of specially made large 
spear-heads These are never sharpened, and are used only 
in marriage prices They pass from hand to hand, and are 
never hafted Their use is compulsory, for it is believed 
that if at least one spear-head is not included in a woman’s 
marriage price she will never bear children 
In the Tesophenyu group only is there a fixed relation 
between cattle and rice There fifty baskets of rice are 
regarded as equal to one cow ^ 

The Eastern Rengmas used to use as currency ‘ daos ” of 
a special type called hhara nyu^ imported from the Tangkhul 
country, where they were made I have secured one which 
IS double-edged, with the top corners prolonged into points 
and a rib running down one side Small iron diggmg-hoes 
were also used as money 


Trade 

Salt IS the one necessity of life which few Naga villages 
can produce There being no salt sprmgs in the Western # 
Naga Hills, the tribes there have from time immemorial 
been compelled to obtain then supplies from the plams 
The Lhotas in the foothills used to go down and buy it 

^ An old Angaam table of baacter runs as follows — 

1 male slave =« 1 cow and 3 conch shells 
1 female slave = 3 cows and 4 or 6 conch-shells 

1 cow = 10 conch-shells 

1 pig = 2 conch-shells 

1 goat ss 2 conch-shells 

1 fowl = 1 packet of salt 

A conch-shell was reckoned as Re 1 of plams currency 
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They in turn sold it to the Eengmas, who passed it on to 
Serna and Angami villages for distribution The profits 
must have been large The Rengmas paid one cow for two, 
three or four parcels of salt, according to the state of the 
market , when they handed it on they got a cow for one 
parcel of salt Within the Rengma country a lump of salt 
as large as a big toe was the standard wage for a day’s work 
For Rengmas to deal direct with the plams was sufficient 
to involve them in war with the Lhotas Nevertheless, they 
used to attempt to do so, with the idea of cutting out the 
middlemen’s profits ^ Parties used to shp down through 
the jungle, blazing a trail as they went Their campmg- 
places were well hidden, and they had the curious custom 
of planting omons which would be ready for eating by the 
time they returned some two months later 

Tseminyu contains expert smiths, and a large trade m 

daos ” and spears has always been carried on All Western 
Rengma villages, too, brmg raw cotton for sale m the 
Angami country 

Though the Eastern Rengmas have salt springs {azuhJvre) 
on their land, it is tabu for them to make salt (am'iltsll) 
fi?om them, though the salt water {ahhazu) is used for cook- 
ing meat and vegetables Lephori used to make salt, but 
ascribed the poorness of their crops to the practice, and 
gave it up Salt is, however, made m Akhegwo, Yisi, 
Yisisu and other neighbouring Sangtam villages, and for 
the distribution of this to the Eastern Angamis the Rengmas 
act as middlemen They pay Re 1/- for 100 cakes, and 
make a profit of 25 to 50 per cent on the re-sale This is 
their chief trade Less important is the trade in pots from 
Laruri, where the clay is particularly suitable for pot- 
making Another Eastern Rengma article of trade is dried 
fish They obtain a steady supply from the Tizu River, 
and dry the smaller fish over them fires These find a ready 

1 Nowadays the salt brought up from the plams is all imported from 
Calcutta ^Formerly, when transport was more difficult and expensive, 
villages m the Konyak area who had salt-wells near the plams used to 
take salt down This would travel west along the plams and be reimported 
mto the hills by the Lhotas It is the Konyak salt to which Mills 
refers as havmg been brought down m large quantities by Nagas (Be^port 
on the Provime of Assam, p 29) 
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sale as far away as Kohuna, where they are considered more 
tasty than the Manipnri sun-dried fish The smell is equally 
abominable 

Loans 

Rice, not money, is ordinarily lent by one Rengma to 
another It is considered incumbent on those who have 
reaped good crops to help those whose granaries are empty 
before the next harvest comes round To refuse a loan is a 
ohurhsh act m Rengma eyes, and the interest nommally 
charged is not usually demanded m full,^ and never runs more 
than one year, however long the debt remains unpaid Rice 
IS lent by the basket, which is filled level with the bnm, 
and repayment is measured in the basket in which the rice 
was origmally taken In the Southern gioup of Western 
Rengmas the mterest on one basket of rice is the amount of 
additional rice that can be piled onto the basket fiUed level 
with the brim ® On two baskets the interest is one basket 
On three or more baskets it is two baskets up to five or six 
baskets, the limit of the amount ordinarily borrowed &om 
one man The standard loan is three baskets, for which 
five are repaid In the Northern group the standard loan 
IS five baskets, for which seven are repaid The mterest on 
one basket is one basket, and above that two baskets up to 
the standard loan The Eastern Rengma interest is lower 
stdl, bemg only one basket up to five baskets, the usual 
limit of a loan A man lendmg nee to a number of people 
keeps one bamboo tube for each borrower, containing a 
pebble for every basket due back, mcludmg mterest 

The amount of money lent is insignificant, and there 
bemg no ancestral custom govermng the interest, the lender 
charges whatever he thinks he can get — and is usually con- 
tent eventually with a good deal less than he origmally 
demanded ® In any case, interest only runs for one year. 

1 Not so the mterest charged by Aagamis round Kohima If he can, a 
nch man wiU pile on compound mterest till the loan reaches a ridiculous 
figure He then squeezes what he can out of the wretched debtor 

* In this particular case additional mterest is charged for delay, and if 
the basket is not repaid after the first harvest, two baskets in all have 
to be repaid 

* Here again the sophisticated Angamis differ from the Rengmas 
Among them, especially m ICohima and Khonoma, contact with civdisation 
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In the Southern group of Western Rengmas the highest 
rate, which is the normal rate when everyone is trying to 
find cash to pay their yeaily house tax to Government, is 
two annas per rupee per month In the Northern group 
50 per cent per year seems to be more or less fixed as 
normal In the Eastern Rengma villages very httle money 
IS in circulation, and two annas in the rupee per month 
would be demanded for a loan 

Agriculture and the Ceremonies connected with it 

A Naga’s very life depends on his crops It is therefore 
not surpnsmg that from childhood to old age he spends most 
of his days m his fields, and that almost all the ceremomes 
of his religion are designed to protect and increase his crops 
Every man works his own field, and if by any chance he 
does not own any land, he rents a piece, which he farms for 
the year Landlords who sit at ease and farm broad acres 
with hired labour are unknown, and it is rare to find a man 
makmg his hvmg by working for others ^ It is obvious, 
however, that communal labour is needed at times to get 
through the work on fields which are ready for weedmg or 
harvest or any other process which must be carried out at 
a particular time For this purpose, as in all Naga tribes, 
field-companies {logwa, A , aziza, B , arovu, C) are formed 
These consist of boys and girls or men and women of roughly 
equal age A boy or a girl joins the field-company of his 
contemporaries — ^usually mhabitants of the same khel — 
and stays in it for life A company of young people may be 
twenty or thirty strong, and of married people, more of 
whom are likely to have their own work to do in their 
houses on any given day, ten or a dozen There is no 
objection to men and women of the same clan being m the 
same field-company, for the songs and conversation are 
perfectly proper The day begins with song As soon as 

and foreign trade has produced a class of almost professional money- 
lenders, who charge lugh mterest and do their utmost to get every penny 
of it 

^ The only cases are exceptionally lazy individuals, old people who feel 
they cannot undertake to farm a plot of their own, and men who from 
sickness or any other reason have been unable to feU jungle at the beginning 
of the year 
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the company is ready to begin work, the members stand in 
line and chant for a few mmutes in honour of the owner of 
the field Then they begin the hoeing or weeding, or what- 
ever the task for the day may be, the whole company work- 
mg uphill in a long line, with a man and woman on each 
flank leadmg the chant with which they invariably accom- 
pany their labours. Sometimes a well-to-do man will hire 
a company for the day, feeding them in return and giving 
each a small basket of rice for the evening meal and one 
large basket for every five or six workers, which the com- 
pany will store and use for buying meat at the great Ngada 
ceremony ^ More usually, however, the company works m 
the field of each of its members in turn Or again, one 
member may work in the field of each of the other members 
m turn, and is then allowed to offer a man the work of the 
whole company either in payment of a debt to him or in 
return for the baskets of rice he is due to pay 
The very few irrigated terraces {hhuno. A, akhuh, B) 
there are in the most southern of the Western Rengma 
villages are recent copies of the Angami method of cultiva- 
tion, and play an insignificant part in the economics of the 
tribe The Western Rengmas depend for their hvehhood 
on jhuming,” the method of agriculture by which jungle 
IS felled, allowed to dry, and burnt, and the crop sown on 
the ground fertihsed by the ashes ^ There is a popular idea 
that jhuming tribes fell and destroy virgin forest every year 
This IS, of course, absurd. All suitable land in the Rengma 
country was taken up generations ago, and now hes fallow 
under secondary jungle for the six to twelve years rotation 
on which each block is cut ^ What httle virgin jungle there 

1 Seep 17S 

2 May there not be a faint memory of a tun© when similar shiftmg 
cultivation was practised in Europe ’ In a Scandinavian folk-song a 
fairy child, singmg of her great age, says “ Seven times have I seen the 
forest of Lessb felled,*’ and in a Carmthian song a fairy child says 

‘‘ Now I am already so old 
That the meadow by yonder house 
Has been nine tunes meadow and nine tunes wood ” 

G6za E-oheim, The Hiddh of the Sphtm, pp 18, 19 
® A few noh men have so much land that they can leave fields fallow for 
twenty, or even thirty years The longer land is left fallow the better the 
crop it will carry when cleared, and the fewer the weeds that will grow up 
with the rice 
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IS IS on steep ground, and is used as a timber reserve 
Ordinarily two crops are taken off a piece of land before it 
IS allowed to revert to jungle In a few places, however, 
three crops can be taken off particularly feitile land On 
the other hand, the sandy soil near Sentenyu and Phesinyu 
will give only one crop, for by the time the second year 
comes all the small rootlets left unbumt in the soil have 
decayed and heavy ram is liable to wash it entirely away 
The staple crop is rice {shu^ A , asu, B) MiUet {ns'A^ A , 
asenta, B) is an important crop with Nagas in high villages 
The Rentas observe due gennas ” for it, and a httle is 
grown even in hot villages so that the ancient customs 
should not die out But except m Therugunyu and Thegwe- 
pegedenyu no great quantity is grown by Western Rengmas 
It IS sometimes eaten mixed with rice, but is chiefly used 
for brewmg beer Job’s-tears {nsha, A, ashentha, B) is 
grown entirely for drink Maize (samphiorilcM, A, san- 
tapfOi B), though an important crop among the Eastern 
Rengmas, is little grown by the Western Rengmas At 
most a few plants are sown among the rice and the heads 
roasted and given to children to eat Occasionally a brew 
IS made from it nowadays, but the resultmg beer is not 
popular The kind of millet called tarho (A) or ahhu (B) 
produces a beer which many people are forbidden to drink, ^ 
but IS nevertheless often sown round the edges of fields, as 
it IS believed that the red leaves of the young plants scare 
rats away If the owner of the field cannot dnnk the beer, 
he simply uproots the plants and throws them away when 
they are no longer needed Another beer that many people 
cannot drmk ^ is made from the giant red millet {nyendhru, 
A, akhayi, B) Very httle is therefore grown Taro 
{vyi, A, ap%, B) was probably the origmal Naga staple 
crop, as it stiU is of the Konyaks. A considerable amount 
IS grown by Western Rengmas on the patches m the rice- 
fields where clods and stones have been collected Some 
men grow as much as twenty or thirty loads, and it forms 
an important part of the diet of the poor It can be eaten 
both boiled and roast If lifted ripe, it will keep a con- 
1 Seep 114 2 Seep 113 
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siderable time, though roots grown in very wet soil are apt 
to turn shmy unless dned in the sun before they are stored 
It is noticeable that, as the oldest food, taro, and not rice, 
IS offered to the dead Cotton {tephu. A, aJchakhi, B) is 
grown on poor soil on the low, hot slopes The best place 
for chilhes {terasha, A, atosha, B) is where a big log has 
smouldered long at the burning of the jungle and has 
thoroughly baked the soil Ginger {giull, A, asung, B) is 
grown m patches m the rice-fields For oil m their food 
Rengmas are dependent on white oil seed (chu, A , agashi, 
B) or black oil seed {telsung, A , apuchong, B) The former 
IS sown with millet, usually on the edges of fields, so as to 
be easily accessible, and the latter with rice, on patches 
where the soil is poor Lentils of two kmds, the low- 
growmg “stinking lentil” {rhiida, A, akhay^zang, B), so 
called from its abommable smeU, and the chmbing lentil 
{rhutsi, A , akhaha, B), are grown The former is sown m 
July on httle patches devoted to it, and the latter among 
the nee m April Bottle gourds {tsung, A, asuza, B) are 
grown with special care to form receptacles for rice-beer 
A menstruating woman or a man who has mdulged in sexual 
mtercourse the mght before is forbidden to go near them 
Edible gourds are of the red variety {rhamu, A, aharm 
wiiketsowa — “ boilmg gourd,” B) and white variety {rhamu 
kJumhayi, A, aharm khamUgwa, B) Cucumbers Qchmkii, 
A, amezt, B) are also grown Very few bananas {tey%s}ia, 
A and B) are grown They contain seeds, and it is beheved 
that if a woman swallows a seed by mistake she will produce 
a bastard 

It IS impossible to desenbe the processes of agnculture 
without touchmg on the ceremomes connected with them, 
so mterwoven are work and rehgion m the hfe of a Naga 
I have attempted m an appendix 1 to give the full hst of 
Western Rengma agncultural ceremomes month by month 
throughout the year It will therefore be enough if I men- 
tion the more important ones as they occur m the course 
of my description 

In order to save labour m clearmg paths and scarmg 

^ Seepp SlOfig'gr 
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birds, a small village wiU have aU its fields in one block, 
and a big village in not more than two or three The 
agricultural year closes with the great Ngada festival ^ early 
m December, and as soon as that is over the work for the 
next season begms The block to be felled for the year, 
sufficiently big to grow crops for the whole village, is chosen 
by general consent from land which has been long enough 
under jungle Anyone who does not happen to own a field 
in that block can easily and cheaply lease one from someone 
who has surplus land there Each man m the Southern 
villages observes one day's “ genna,” called LoghushU Jcet- 
sannu, before he begms to fell his portion ^ In the Northern 
villages the whole viUage simultaneously keeps one day's 
“ genna ” called PJiachasha hechenna, after which anyone 
can begin felling The jungle is left to dry in the sun, and 
the fields of the previous year are dug over and weeded 
with iron diggers (dll, A , amokhu, B), ready for the mfilet 
and Job's-tears Every man when he begms a day's work 
at digging or sowing time prays that his arm may be as 
strong as that of the godhng who was able to level 

mountams in a mght and made the plams of Assam , but 
at harvest the name of Ndli may not be so much as men- 
tioned lest the harvest be all reaped very quickly and very 
httle rice got Early m January the big Zu huh ceremony 
of purification is held m Southern villages ^ In Northern 
villages the corresponding ceremony takes place only once 
m seven years After this the fields can be burnt as soon 
as they are sufficiently dry Millet and Job's-tears are 
sown durmg January The seed is sown broadcast, and 
covered with a stroke of the digger At this time field- 
houses {the, A , apowo, B) are bmlt in the old fields which 

1 See p 173 

2 The jungle is, of course, felled with iron “ daos The numerous 

stone celts found near the surface of the ground show that the Naga 
were mhabited by a people with a stone culture in fairly recent times 
How they could have cultivated the heavily wooded hillsides without the 
use of iron is an mteiestmg problem to which the answer does not seem to 
have been yet sought “ Jhummg ** seems to have been practised m North 
Chma m Neohthic times (0 W Bishop, “ The Neolithic Age m North 
China,” Vol VII, No 28, pp 389, 392, 301), but that country 

seems to have been mostly grassland 

® See p 166 ^ See p 174. 
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have just been cleared They are used as shelters when 
working A man who has earned the right to add an extra 
layer of eaves to the front of his house ^ adds one to the 
porch of his field-house Two layers are, however, never 
added In distant fields from which the owners do not 
wish to come home every night, and where wild pig and 
other ammals are hkely to be specially troublesome, shelters 
for sleeping are built on platforms in trees It is believed 
to be healthier to sleep in trees than at ground level, and 
from the tree-shelter strings can be pulled at night to 
operate the bamboo clappers that scare ammals from the 
crops Before a man climbs up for the night he plants 
three panjis ” at the foot of the tree to keep evil spirits 
away In the third week of the month a ‘‘ geima ’’ called 
Pyeng kekhe TcetsannU (A) or Ahlmk% hechesa hechenna (B) 
marks the end of the sowing Durmg February the miUet 
and Job’s-tears sprout, and the fields have to be kept 
weeded For this purpose an iron semicircular hoe {teghi, 
g% A, am&ye akesu gu, B) is ordinarily used, but villages 
which cannot convemently buy them still use the primitive 
bamboo hoe {gu^ A , amu akesu gli, B) from which the iron 
hoe IS derived ^ By March the felled jungle is thoroughly 
dry and is fired AU is then ready for the preparation of 
the fields for and the sowing of the all-important rice To 
mark this stage the great Lo tsung nga (A) or Zu sho akhu (B)® 
IS held, durmg which the whole village refrains from work 
for five days and every man makes offerings of rice-beer in 
his house to gam the favour of the spirits of the crops for 
the commg year This over, the work of clearing the burnt 
fields and erectmg field-houses on them begms, those on the 
old fields being already up At the end of the month there 
IS a series of village “ gennas ” of one day each to preserve 
the sproutmg miUet, mark the end of the dyemg season 
and ward off ill luck which any new bead ornaments may 
have brought into the village,^ endmg up with one with the 

^ Seep 62 

2 See Balfour, “ Some Types of Native Hoes, Naga Hills,” Mem, July 1917 

® In both languages the words mean “ field-clearing ceremony,” mdicat* 
mg that after it the clearmg of burnt wood from the fields begms 

* See p 27 
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curious name of ‘‘ cow’s-stomach-openmg genna ’’ (Mefh% 
ginda keyi kennu, A , Amesu amiimmung khahapi khamam, 
B) It IS believed that there are worms in the stomachs 
of cattle which are hable to escape and damage the seed- 
grain After this ‘‘ genna/’ therefore, no cattle may be 
killed tiU sowmg is over, and in the Northern villages even 
the eating of beef brought from elsewhere is prohibited 
durmg that time At the beginning of April the ‘^nce- 
seed-fallmg genna ” {Ts^ die ketsannUb, A , Keshen teghii 
kechenna,^ B) marks the begmnmg of sowing, which con- 
tinues for some four weeks, with a ‘‘ genna ” for rest on the 
eleventh and twentieth days after sowmg In addition, 
one day’s “ genna ” is observed in the middle of the month 
to ave:rt hail, of which there is always a risk at this time of 
year, and another day towards the end of the month to 
help the young millet, which is well up by now The 
chmbmg lentils aie also sown this month On the day of 
sowmg the sower and his wife must refram fiom speech 
with strangers, or crickets will nip off the young shoots* 
The same tabu is observed when stinking lentils ” are 
sown m July ^ By the beginmng of May the first sown 
rice IS begmnmg to sprout, and a series of “ gennas ” ex- 
tending for five days is observed, durmg which each man 
makes offermgs to the spirits m his fields that the young 
rice may neither wither in the heat nor be washed out of 
the ground by heavy storms. The actual offermgs are 
made on the second day On this day no chillies may be 
eaten, and the man goes very early to his fields, takmg 
with him a small model hoe of the old bamboo type With 
this he scratches up one or two plants of all the kmds of 
weed he can find and hangs them over a fire m his field- 
house, m order that as they wither there other weeds may 
wither and die on his fields He then blows a little rice- 
beer from a leaf onto the young rice, m order that it may 
gam strength and its roots may remam damp. In the 
middle of the month “ gennas ” are observed to ward off 

^ Strangers are not allowed in the village on this day If they enter 
they can be fined later if birds and rats do excessive damage to the crops 

* The Lhotas have a similar behef, snbstitntmg doves for crickets 
G 
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pests from the crops One insect, called hhymma in the 
Southern group, burrows into the stalks, and is so deadly 
that it may not even be mentioned m the fields Another 
grub called nuTigshi (A) or alu (B) is such a pest that one 
day’s genna ” observed by the village as a whole is not 
considered enough In addition to this, any man who is 
specially troubled with it observes one day’s individual 

genna,” on which he imprisons a grub between two 
pangohn scales and puts it in his field under a stone On 
that day he may not eat chillies or speak to strangers 
Towards the end of the month one day’s “ genna ” is 
observed for the miUet, which is now gettmg high An 
egg or, if possible, a badger hair is offered m the millet- 
field Badgers are decidedly uncommon in the Rengma 
country, and the story is that the first one ever killed was 
considered such a strange animal that no one would allow 
the killer to smge it, preparatory to cooking it, on his land 
At last he managed to smge it on the land of an old widow 
who was too feeble to resist To the surprise of everyone 
her crop was wonderful, and ever afterwards badger hairs 
have been favourite offermgs An alternative is the hair 
of an animal called hatso m the Southern group It is 
excessively rare, and I have never seen one, but apparently 
it IS a kmd of water-rat It is said to brmg wonderful 
luck, and tufts of its hair fetch a good price After yet 
another day’s ‘‘ genna ” for pests a day of offerings is observed 
called Tsebe lo to Icethu hmnu Young rice offerings making 
genna,” A), or AwuU atsTl hutung Icechmna (“ Fowls’ eggs 
genna,” B) The offermgs made m the fields this day must 
mclude gmger and two eggs, of which the first is the price 
of the land paid to the spirits of the fields, and the second 
the price of their favour for the crops 

After this, weedmg of the rice crop begms, and everyone 
IS kept busy, apart from gennas ” for pests, unfavourable 
weather, etc , till early m July Then is held the great 
eight days’ midsummer path-clearmg ceremony called Tele 
nga (A) or Anung hesa ahhi (B) ^ Durmg it there is a 

1 In Kotsenyia the ceremony is called Telezu ahhu Tele and Telezu are 
connected with Telim, one of the Serna terms for the ceremony Sernas also 
call it Anyt Vide Serna Nagas, p 223 
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great deal of feasting and jollification after long weeks of 
toil, and the first fruits of the millet are eaten* The paths, 
on which the jungle has by now begun to encroach, are 
cleared by field compames, and men begin to think of the 
approaching days when they will carry the harvest up 
them Special attention is paid to the rice-spirit, on which 
so much depends She is a woman, and hard to please 
At the first of all harvests she was seen sittmg in the fork 
of a tree Men offered her every kind of gift, but she 
would not come down and give them her blessing At last 
a man, in anger, went below her tree and exposed himself 
mdecently This broke the ice, and she came down, and 
has accepted the offerings of men ever smce ^ At this path- 
clearmg ceremony small offermgs for her are placed on 
httle model fields which each man scratches on the path 
In the Northern villages each man hangs from a stick over 
his model field a httle bundle of bones wrapped in a leaf, 
and asks all pests to come and wear out their teeth on the 
bones mstead of devourmg his crop Besides the offermgs 
he makes to her, every man sticks up a branch of a certam 
tree on the edge of the path for the rice-spint to sit under, 
and lays three leaf-cups of rice-beer by it for her refreshment. 
In Northern villages she is not expected to sit on the 
ground, a seat of the wood of the same tree is made for 
her, men who have done the mithan sacrifice carving one 
end of the seat into a rough representation of a hornbifl*s 
head The tree used is CalUcarpa arborea Roxb {sdntsio, A , 
techenga, B , techichoy C) It is the tree m which she was 
first found sittmg, and is specially connected with her by 
all Rengmas The Eastern Rengmas stick a branch of it 
m the ground behmd the house on the day the clearmg of 
the newly burnt field is fimshed 

After this brief respite weeding contmues till the ears 
begm to show From then till harvest the fields have to 

1 Zemi (Kacha Naga) villages of the Pelekima group make by a path 
they clear at this tune a model of the sexual organs %n toitu The female 
organ is exactly modelled m clay, with dry grass representing the pubic 
hair, while a wooden stake serves for the male organ Parties of young 
men and guls gomg to and from the fields stop by these models, while one 
of the young men works the stake in an appropriate way, to the great 
amusement of the rest of the party 
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be watched night and day to keep off animals and birds 
Pieces of matting are hung up to flap m the wind, and 
small boys sit on high platforms and shout or puU long 
strings that work bamboo clappers Sometimes bull- 
roarers are used, but they are admittedly borrowed from 
the Sernas, and may not be brought mto the village By 
the middle of September the earliest-ripemng fields are ready 
for harvest. This is preceded by the ceremony of first-fruits, 
called Khcmg kepeng kennli dish holding genna,” A) or 
Azi m ketsa kechenna fields cutting eating genna,’’ B) 
This ceremony is divided into a public and a private part, 
and in villages of the Southern group is performed as 
follows. The First-reaper {Lophugu), an old woman, taking 
a boy with her, goes down in the early morning, without 
spealong to anyone, to the httle patch of first-sown nee. 
She takes with her cooked rice, rice-beer, meat, crabs, ^ and 
ashes, which she offers to the spmt of the crops at the 
place where the rice was first sown The offerings are laid 
on retso leaves on the ground and carefully enclosed m the 
sticks, the tops of which are brought together over them, 
were a wild cat, squirrel, rat or other ammal to get at them 
and eat them, the village crop would be poor Then the 
old woman, who has brought with her a sickle and winnow- 
mg-fan, cuts a httle rice and puts it in her basket She 
has to return very slowly, as if her load were very heavy, 
and must rest at every restmg-place The villagers await 
her mside the fence Should she meet anyone on the path 
by any chance, he must make way for her, for it is unlucky 
for her to step aside That mght she cooks and eats a 
httle of the new rice The rest she keeps to eat when harvest 
IS over Till then she may not leave the village land or 
enter any house but her own On the day on which the 
First-reaper performs this ceremony every householder pre- 
pares three leaf-parcels of rice, three parcels of pork with a 
crab m each, one parcel of ashes, and one small gourd of 
rice-beer In the early mormng this is put m a carrymg- 
basket, which is hung up in the house by its strmg When 

^ Crabs are used m agricultural oeremomes because they live m water 
that never dries up, and so will cause the supply of nee never to cease 
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the man hears that the First-reaper has returned to her house 
he takes the basket down and makes an offering of food, 
drinlt and ashes on retso leaves on the floor The family 
then eats and drinl^s the rest of the offermgs with an ordmary 
meal None of this food may be given to anyone of another 
clan The leaves with the ofiFerings on them are finally 
gathered up and replaced in the carrying-basket till the 
inornmg, when they are tied to the centre-post of the house 
The next day is “ geima for the whole viUage After that 
each man begins harvest as his crop ripens, fimshmg his 
reapmg in three, five or mne days, for it would be unlucky 
to do so m seven or an even number of days 
No musical instruments may be played durmg harvest, 
for they would cause a wind to arise and damage the crop , 
but it IS a great time for sports such as jumping and wrrest- 
hng Everyone is cheerful, and there is much ragging on 
the way to the fields and at the resting-places on the path 
back to the village m the evemng People wear their best 
clothes and beads, for a gay appearance is beheved to 
please the very femmme spirit of the crops In reaping, a 
bunch of rice is held in the left hand, cut off near the head 
with a sickle {zangh, A, hechiUiayi^ B), and thrown into a 
basket on the back It is threshed by bemg trampled with 
the feet on a flat space m jBront of the field-house The gram 
and husks are then poured from a basket held above the 
head and the breeze, aided by a winnowing fan A , 

amagha, B), allowed to carry the chaff to one side The 
clean gram is then piled in the field-house and carried up 
to the village granary in the evenmg The fields in any one 
block differ so enormously m elevation and aspect that the 
ripenmg of the gram extends over a very long time, and 
harvest is not fimshed tiU. the middle of November The 
harvest-home is celebrated by the whole village mth two 
days’ genna,” of which the first is called Waste genna ” 
{KUrezo kennii, A , Ankapfu khamam, B) and the second Ohe 
lo kethii kennu Paddy rice-offermg genna,” A) or Asu m% 
ketsa kedhenna (*' Paddy top-eatmg genna,” B) The first 
day’s genna ” is intended to guard agamst waste by the 
housewives of the food so laboriously won On it everyone 
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goes out to search the streams for crabs, which again play 
an important part A male and female crab are required 
by each household Next morning, m the Southern group, 
the wife, without speaking to anyone, goes to the granary 
and takes from it a little of the new rice This she pounds 
and cooks and eats alone, with the pair of crabs as rehsh 
When this ceremonial meal is over, she goes to the granary 
again and fetches an ordinary day’s supply, which the 
family eats m cheerful thankfulness Work is now over 
for the year, and everyone collects meat and makes prepara- 
tions for the great Ngada ceremony ^ ten days later In 
the Northern group the Asu m% Icetsa hechenna takes place 
only three days before the Ahfu kesa festival, which corre- 
sponds to the Ngada festival of the Southern group Crabs 
are eaten with new rice as in the Southern group, and the 
procedure is the same ^ 

The most striking difference in agricultural methods 
between the Western and Eastern Rengmas is that the latter 
depend almost entirely on their irrigated terraces {akhuh or 
akhuzu) for their rice (amafha) ® supply, using their jhums ” 
practically only for millet, maize, etc The gentle slopes on 
the banks of the Tizu are admirably adapted for easy 
terracmg Rough stone-walhng is used, but they never 
attempt to terrace steep hillsides, as do their neighbours the 
Eastern Angamis, from whom they learnt this method of 
cultivation. Irrigation is done by channels {aohule) tappmg 
the small streams faUmg mto the Tizu 

On the “ jhums ” maize (ahhuzi) is a far more important 
crop than it is m the Western Rengma country It is both 
eaten boiled and used for brewmg. Ordmarily it is sown 
scattered among the millet {achota), with which it is harvested, 
but some men grow whole fields of it Millet ^ is grown both 
for food and for brewmg, but Job’s-tears {asJieiha) is not 

1 See p 173 a See p 174 

® In the Northern group o£ Western Rengmas hushed rice is called 
amatha* 

* Millet IS not sown by the Eastern Rengmas till May, by which time the 
crop in the Western Rengma country is two to three feet high They 
say it is “ unlawful for them to sow tiU the Angamis have fimshed sowmg 
Probably the powerful Anganns imposed this “law^* on them from a 
dislike of seeing them harvest a crop first 
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ordinarily eaten Taro (a^^) is essentially the poor man's 
food, and its satisfying quality has earned it the nickname of 
sewatsU slow belly-filler ") Patches are grown on poor 
soil The leaves are eaten as well as the root, but they have 
to be well dried, or they are very irritating to the throat. 
The red-leafed miUet (akhrii) is grown only for drink, and in 
no great quantities, for, as among the Western Rengmas, no 
one who has done the buffalo sacrifice or kiUed big game may 
touch beer brewed from it Large crops of the giant millet 
{khaz% kerami) are grown, however, for the excellent beer 
brewed from it can be drunk without restriction Cotton 
(akhakhi) is an important crop and a special “ genna " for it, 
called akhakhi kJieze khu cotton pickmg genna "), is held 
m the first half of November, a few days before the rice 
harvest begms On that day the men stay in the viUage 
and all the women go down and pick cotton, which they must 
carry up in cloths, not in baskets Even on ordinary days 
men may never carry cotton, though they may pick it 
Bottle gourds {asuza), red gourds (acMsho), white gourds 
(khurm) and cucumbers {amez^) are grown m patches on the 
‘‘ jhums ” A small quantity of sugar-cane (ahishe) is grown 
in the gardens It is cut into short lengths and chewed, no 
attempt being made to press the sugar out Oil seed, both 
white {oMioso) and black {mechowu)^ and stinkmg " {arhoze) 
and climbing lentils {akharha) are grown, as by the Western 
Rengmas The latter, cooked with salt and chillies, are 
used as thirst producers " by men when drinking The 
Rengmas never eat them raw, as the Angemis do, behoving 
that to do so causes colds in the head Ginger {aso) and 
chilhes {seroso) are planted in patches m the jhums " and 
gardens Bananas {angachi) are grown in considerable 
quantities near the rice-terraces Thatching grass {%h%, A , 
ah%sil, B , alushu, C) grows wild in plenty, but, unlike the 
Western Rengmas, who only stake out claims in stretches of 
it, the Eastern Rengmas weed and look after patches so that 
the grass shall be easy to reap, and not all mixed up with 
jungle Like the Western Rengmas, they use iron diggers 
{amokhu) on their jhums, but use only the old bamboo semi- 
circular hoe {akheze)^ declaring that the iron hoe spoils the 
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crops The chief ‘‘ gennas ’’ connected with jhuming ” 
are as follows Azikupusa tsenna marks the beginnmg of 
felhng After the fields have been burnt and cleared, 
Yuyesa tsmna is held before field-houses {apro) are erected 
The genna ” held before the first sowing of millet is called 
Tetsesa tsenna, and the midsummer path-clearmg ‘‘ genna ” 
is Rasa tsenna Early in August there is a series of five 
“ genna ” days The first day is called Atsetatsate, and is 
held to prevent waste of food The next four are called 
Tsate, the festival of formal first-fruits that marks the 
begmnmg of the maize and millet harvest Young men go 
to the fields and bring back leaves of millet, which only the 
women eat, or pretend to eat, raw Men also brmg m maize- 
heads that day These are not eaten that day, but kept till 
the next day but one following, when everyone eats roasted 
maize Throughout this genna ’’ all work ceases and 
people entertain their friends at drinlang-parties 

The method of cultivating rice on the irrigated terraces is 
precisely the same as that obtaming among the Angamis, 
though Rengmas usually do not sow tiU the end of April 
Eor this there is a genna ’’ called Arethu The village 
Eirst-sower {Kachire), an old man, goes down and sows his 
own seedhng patch without eating or drmkmg On his 
return to the village he eats a meal of fish,^ ginger and rice. 
The next day the villagers sow their patches By this time 
aU the fields have been dug over, and as soon as ram fiUs the 
channels they are puddled The seedhngs are transplanted m 
June There is no village genna ” for this, but each man, 
before he begins, reframs from work for one day and speaks 
to no strangers By about the end of October the crop is 
npe, and the ceremony of first reapmg [MathaJcemte) is held 
for three days, durmg which the old man who acts as village 
Pirst-reaper {Kemtowa) may drink no beer and may eat only 
fish, ginger and rice On the first day the old man goes down 
to his field, fastmg before dawn, and begms to reap ^ Later 

1 Fish plays the part m ceremoiual meals among the Eastern Rengmas 
that crabs play among the Western Rengmas 

a Sickle = akhura, and wmnowmg-fan = cmara The former and the 
big digger used to break up the earth on terraces are invariably bought 
from Angami villages 
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other villagers come and finish the work for him On the 
second day no one works, and on the third day aU begin 
reaping, but speak to no strangers In December harvest is 
over, and the ceremony of first-fruits (Khathe) is held Each 
householder ties up a pinch of ashes in an atechi leaf and puts 
it in his granary As among the Western Rengmas, the 
wife goes to the granary before dawn and brmgs back a httle 
rice, which she eats alone with fish m silence The rest of 
the family begin eating the new rice the next day 

Ra%n~malang 

Ram IS usually more than ample in Assam, but it is only 
natural that a tribe entirely dependent on agriculture should 
have ceremonies designed to brmg on the rain should it by 
any chance be late in the spring The ceremomes vary 
considerably from village to village In Tseminyu a day’s 
‘‘ genna,” called Tsung khen eki kennU sky-fallmg-asking 
' genna ’ ”) is kept The village PensengU ^ with one or two 
more old men put on ram-shields ^ of the old pattern — ^no 
other pattern will do — and go to a certam ditch by which 
storm-water drams out of the village There they throw 
water over one another out of bamboo cups That done, 
they plant an mdigo plant and offer an egg where the water 
of the village spring comes out of the ground In Teso- 
phenyu an old man goes very secretly, with his head covered, 
to a drain leadmg out of the village, blocks it with three 
panjis ” and offers an egg there The viUage observes a 
genna ” called Atsang kowo kechi khamam, meanmg the 
same as the Tsemmyu ‘‘ genna ” The old man is the only 
person who can remove the panjis ” and stop the resultmg 
ram, and some years he has a troublesome time, for the same 
weather never suits everyone in the Naga Hills, any more 
than it does m England, and some people worry him to take 
the panjis ” out, and others to leave them in In Meluri, 
on the day agreed on for the ram-makmg ceremony, all 

1 Seep 140 

2 In Western Angami villages of the Kohima group it is the duty of the 
First-sower to attract ram after the first sowing For a mouth he never 
leaves his house without wearmg a ram-cape and rain-hat, however cloud- 
lessly fine the day may be 
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remain in their houses with the doors shut, except a party of 
boys and youths, who go down the path leading to the fields 
and collect earth in sections of bamboo They must all 
leave their body-cloths behind and be stark naked ^ till the 
end of the ceremony Commg back to the village, they 
scatter, all to '' khels ” other than their own, and throw 
the earth in handfuls onto the houses, so that it makes a 
noise as of rain-drops falling, chanting as they do so, ‘‘ Ram, 
ram ’’ Then another party of young men bring up branches 
and stick them up outside the village The side-shoots are 
lopped to within a few inches of the stem, and the empty 
bamboo sections put on them and left If this ceremony 
fails, a party of young men fetches water from the Tizu 
and pours it onto the hollow top of a boulder called Atsolo 
(“ sky-stone ”), above the village of Yisisu to the east The 
Lephori ceremony is simpler All the boys and unmarried 
men go down before dawn and bmld a platform by the side 
of the path leading to the fields It is considered disgraceful 
for anyone to stay behind m the village who ought to go down 
On the way back each boy and man cuts a stick and sets it 
up m the piece of jungle outside the village used as a latrine 
None of them may return to the place that day The village 
IS “ genna,” and no wild bird or animal may be eaten 

There also exist methods of stopping ram The Western 
Rengmas use a shrub called hhashe (A) or alchash% (B), which 
flowers m the dry weather A plant of this is cut and stuck 
up at a place where two roads to the fields fork This is left 
there, and if the ram gets too scarce it is pulled up again It 
makes a great deal of difference, however, who originally 
sets it up Some people are unlucky, and make thmgs even 
worse Therefore if the ram gets heavier instead of stoppmg, 
it is known that the wrong person set it up, and m these 
circumstances, too, it is puUed up, lest things go from bad to 
worse In Tseminyu another way of stoppmg ram is to 

^ Nakedness is often connected ‘with, ceremonies for ram The Ror- 
mosans of old provided an excellent example Speakmg of the dry season, 
Candxdius says, “ But they have absolute Power to seize the clothes of 
whomsoever wears apparel m that three months, when by their Laws they 
are commanded to go naked, and Pray to their Idols for ram, bemg about 
that time always a dry Season ” Atlas Ghinenns, by Amoldus Montanus, 
English’d by John Ogilby, 1671, Vol H, p 12 
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clear the stones and rubbish from all the drams leadmg out 
of the viUage Meluri seem to know no ceremony In 
Lephon the young men set up in the patch of jungle used as a 
latrine a stake split four square, cross-pieces bemg fixed m 
the cracks They then chant and ask the sky to clear This 
IS done before dawn 


Livestock 

It IS only in recent years that Rengmas have begun to 
keep mithan {gu, A , asi, B and C) at aU The wandermg 
habits of the animal make it a nuisance It is always getting 
mto the crops, and also falls an easy prey to tigers It is, 
however, fairly prolific A cow ought to breed regularly 
every year, producmg one calf at a time The general 
behef is that she will be ready to be covered again sooner if 
immediately after she has produced her calf she is fed on cold 
boiled rice and salt for a few days Mithan are the essential 
beasts of sacrifice at the great Feasts of Merit among the 
Western Rengmas, but only a few are kept, supphes bemg 
obtamed from the Sernas as required In Lephon alone 
of the Eastern Rengma villages are a few kept for trade and 
funeral feasts only In Meluri none are kept, though it 
IS not regarded as tabu to keep them In Sahunyu it 
IS absolutely tabu Among the Eastern Rengmas the 
buffalo [sentsung, A , ayi, B , arnh, C) takes the place of the 
mithan, and even in Lephon, where a few mithan are kept, 
IS regarded as the semor ’’ animal At the great Eastern 
Rengma feasts of merit it is buffaloes that are sacrificed, not 
mithan ^ The ammals live m a semi-feral state in the 
jungle, and are often very fierce ® They are never given salt 
by their owners, as mithan are, probably because their 
owners caimot go near them, though the excuse given is that 
salt would make them fiercer Fresh supphes of buffaloes 
are obtamed from Burma as required Among the Western 

1 Dr Hutton is inclined to associate the buffalo with a Mon-Khmer 
culture and the mithan with a Tibeto Burman Of Ao Nagas, p 78, note 1 

® The Changs, who also keep buffalo, regard it as quite a normal thmg 
for a man to lose his life when a party goes down to round up an 
old bull 
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Bengmas a bufifalo is occasionally bought for meat, but the 
animal is never kept, or killed sacrifioially Cattle {tewhe or 
matM, A , amesii hhaweng — “ old-fashioned cattle ” — , 
amesH, C) are kept m large numbers by the Western Bengmas, 
but only rarely by the Eastern, who find the losses by tigers 
too great and prefer to buy animals from the Angamis as 
they want them Their milk is never drunk, for a Naga 
thihks it disgusting to drink the milk of any mammal but 
his mother, but beef nvals pork in popularity Erom the 
end of harvest till the next sowing season cattle are simply 
turned loose, and may or may not come home at night 
When the crops are on the ground they are herded by children 
or youths and driven up to the village every evenmg As 
soon as a calf is bom, the Eastern Bengmas tie a httle bamboo 
clapper round its neck Among the Western Bengmas the 
cow IS given a particular kmd of leaf to eat, and the calf is 
carried mto the house by a man, never by a woman. For the 
rest of the day the family speak to no strangers, and must eat 
and dnnk &om platters and cups made from the big leaves of 
a species of Jims, because the tree has a mdky sap, and the 
use of its leaves by the family will cause the cow to give her 
calf a plentiful supply of milk Should an epidemic break 
out, each beast is brushed ten times with a bunch of chandTin 
leaves ^ and a prayer is offered that the disease will not 
attack it After this simple ceremony, of the efficacy of 
which I was most smcerely assured, the bunch of leaves is 
stuck m the wall of the house near the door post 

Mithan-cattle hybrids (pyeng, A , pyangso, B) are found m 
aE Western Bengma villages, and are valued for the large 
quantity of meat they give. A few goats {tenu, A , anymH, 
B , anyim, 0) are kept in most Western Bengma villages for 
the sake of their meat They, however, only eat it m the 
village, and do not take it down to the fields, and if a goat has 
kids, the owner stays away from his fields for one day The 
destructiveness of the animal is the reason for these pro- 
hibitions and for the fact that the Eastern Bengmas do not 
keep it at all 

^ These are the leaves whioh the Lhota calls onmgu and uses for the 
ceremonial iDruslMng of his threshmg flour Of Lhota JSfagaa, p 64 
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Pigs {td)wa, A , avu, B and C) ^ swarm everywhere, and 
are the chief scavengers in and around the village They 
keep a sharp watch on the pieces of jungle round the village 
which are used as latrines, and are most close m their atten- 
tions On the abandoned site of Tsegwenyu Phang below 
Tseminyu there is said to be a flat-topped stone some four 
feet high known as Nishinyii vutseng latrine of the new 
village ”) To answer a call of nature people used to perch 
on this because of the fierceness of the pigs ranging below 
Unpleasant animals though they are in appearance and 
habit, without them there would be serious epidemics, and 
they provide the meat the Rengma loves best They sleep 
in the house, 2 and are given every evening a mash of rice- 
husks and leavings Poor men, who have little rice and have 
to depend on taro, give their pigs wild tubers Any long 
tuber must be cut into short lengths before it is cooked, or 
the droppmgs of the pigs wiU be so long they will never be 
able to get rid of them cleanly Fairly well-to-do men give 
the waste fermented rice to their pigs after the liquor has 
been drawn off If the beer was sour and a good deal was 
left in the rice instead of being drunk, the mash is boiled up 
again , this is said to prevent it from makmg the pigs drunk 
Pigs become almost pets, and an owner must seU outright 
the pig he has had longest, he may not eat any of the 
meat When a sow farrows, her owner, using a long doubled 
strip of bark as tongs, picks up and throws away a few straws 
of her nest. This is regarded as purificatory He then hfts 
the piglets and carries them mto the house if they were born 
outside, or lays them down elsewhere if they were born m 
the house Boars are castrated at such an amazmgly early 
age that one wonders why the race does not come to an end 
The cut IS made with a bamboo knife, and after the operation 
the edges are pinned together with wild lemon thorns, and 
ashes are rubbed over the wound The httle pig then runs 

1 The pig and the dog are the only animals known with certainty to 
have been domesticated by the Neolithic jhnrrung tribes of Northern 
Ohma See C W Bishop, “ The Neolithic Age m Northern China,” 
Antiquity, Vol VII, No 28, p 396 

® Eastern Rengmas keep newly bought pigs tethered m the house 
near the fire till they know their masters This may take anythmg up to 
a month 
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off quite happily Dogs are able assistants of pigs in their 
scavenging operations All Nagas dock the tails of both 
sexes and clip the ears of males In a village bitches always 
far outnumber dogs, the latter being eaten or otherwise 
disposed of till only just enough are left to carry on the 
breed Foreign dogs got from Kohima or elsewhere have now 
sadly corrupted the true Naga breed But the two strams, 
long-haired {nyiphsu, A , aphuwa awawa — “ bird dog ” — , 
awashu^ C) and short-haired {tenhyi^ A , aphu^ B , asTm, 0) 
can still be distmguished The latter is the better for 
hunting, the former soon showing lack of drive on a warm 
day Bitches are preferred, too, both because they are more 
obedient than dogs and because they will teach their puppies 
to hunt They should not be too long in the leg, as the 
nearer the ground their noses are the better they hold the 
scent Hunting-dogs are given special treatment The 
kilhng of one is pumshed by exile as homicide is No 
woman may step over a huntmg-dog lying asleep or hit one 
with a stick she always uses, though she may use an odd stick 
or a bit of firewood When it dies, a hunting-dog is usually 
buried in a cloth ^ , the owner wiU never eat the body, 
though he may occasionally give it away to be cooked 
Names for dogs are exceedingly rare, and the only one I have 
ever been able to discover is Oungklnng (“ white throat ”), 
used for dogs with white collars in the Tseminyu group of 
villages 

Fowls {tero. A, awuu^ B, aw%, 0) are plentiful and 
commonly show a strong strain of jungle-fowl Indeed, 
cocks are often only distmguishable from jungle-cooks by 
the larger size of theu combs, and I have known Nagas 
quite unable to tell whether a dead hen came from a village 
or the jungle A hen is often to be seen walking about with a 
feather pushed through her nostrils and looking very 
ridiculous This means that she has pecked one of her 
chickens to death and is bemg punished for it Probably the 
feather makes hard pecking rather painful Fowls are 

^ Of 8ema Nagas, p 70 I have seen, m the Konyak village of 
Longmien, the body of a huntmg-dog exposed on a platform exactly as 
that of a man is. 
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usually expected to live on what they can pick up, but the 
nest of a small termite called teshe (A) amulcha (B and C) is 
often broken up and given to chickens to peck the grubs out 
This diet IS believed to be specially good for them 

Hunting 

All Nagas love hunting, both for the sport it gives them and 
for the meat it brings, and a petition for success m the chase 
finds a place m most ceremomal prayers ^ I have known 
Lhotas refuse to use guns at a tiger hunt on the ground that 
it would make it less sporting, but I can thmk of nothmg more 
exciting and risky in the world than the Western Rengma 
method of hunting elephants {chung, A, asa hetiwa — ‘‘ big 
meat’’ — ^B, aru, C The expert villages are Phesmyu 
and Sentenyu, for elephants are common in the low country 
in which they are situated, but rarely come up to the lands 
of the higher villages It is not tabu to use guns , it is 
simply “ not done ” The hunter who wishes for renown 
must depend on his spear alone Two men go out together, 
with spears sharpened to a razor edge and protected by 
sheaths of bamboo spathe The night before he goes out, 
the hunter sleeps apart from his wife, and in the mornmg 
may speak to no one but his compamon and must be careful 
not to chase pigs and chickens, or the elephants will see him 
commg, as the pigs and chickens do Even Baptists 
observe these precautions before gomg out , it is not worth 
taking a risk with a chargmg bull elephant for the sake of a 
question of dogma If the hunters have to press on very 
fast after the game, they wrap a day’s ration of raw rice in 
leaves and tie it round their waists in their folded cloths 
Usually, however, two or three men follow far in the rear 
with food and rice beer Commumcation with these is 
never by shouting, but always by whistling on sections of. 
thin bamboo, the carriers answermg by the same method 

1 If luck m hunting departs from a village the Western Rengmas observe 
one day’s “ gernia,” caUed Phukehe (A) or Khamehi (B) Men must keep 
entirely apart from women for twenty-four hours The Eastern Rengmas 
have no “ genna ” for huntmg 

* No elephant has been seen m the Eastern Rengma country in the 
memory of man, but a tradition of the animal survives 
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An elephant is said to take no notice of this Great attention 
IS paid to the wind, and the selected animal is followed with 
infinite patience till the supreme moment arrives and the 
hunter finds himself above it on broken ground over which it 
cannot charge easily One well-thrown spear is then enough 
The animal plunges off with the blade in its heart, and drops 
dead within a short distance Word is sent to the village, 
and all swarm down to cut up and carry away the meat The 
day it IS brought into the village is genna ’’ To stalk and 
kill an elephant m this way requires a combination of skill, 
courage and luck that rarely occurs Even to have one to his 
credit marks a man out as an exceptional hunter Of 
recent hunters Serapu of Sentenjm held the record of three 
elephants to his own spear ^ Vyembi, the great tribal 
hero,^ included elephant-hunting among his accomplish- 
ments, and is reputed to have killed seven No one, how- 
ever, has ever equalled the record of Kasmga of Phesinyu, 
who is said to have killed nme ® He died about a hundred 
years ago, and tradition relates that that year an exception- 
ally large number of elephants came onto Phesmyu land, as 
if to see the grave of then: brave enemy. 

There is no tradition that the rhmoceros {Ichunde, A, 
hhonyande, B) was ever hunted by Rengmas, and the 
Eastern Rengmas have no name for it even It must have 
been plentiful in the plains in the old days, however, for 
shields of its hide were regularly brought up by traders, and 
were greatly valued for then toughness A remarkable 
Rengma behef is that the rhmoceros sleeps on very steep 
ground and hooks its horn round a tree to avoid shpping down- 
hill. Wild mithan ^ (teronyungu, A, aniza ^8% — “spirits’ 
mithan ; asupn, C) were hunted with spears till 
Government declared them protected ammals. The Western 

1 Serapu died m March 1933 Soou after his death au mxusuaUy large 
number of wild mithan came up from the plams mto the Rengma country 
It was umversaUy believed throughout the tnbe that they came to honour 
the memory of a mighty hunter 

® See p 7 

* The practice of recording bags is a very ancient one Amenhotep III 
of Egypt had scarabs issued recording that he killed 102 lions m the tenth 
year of his reign Indeed, a “ bumper year ” for lions • 

^ Boa gaufua 
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Eengmas, for no valid scientific reason that I know of, divide 
them into two subspecies, a big and a httle It is tabu 
to hunt the small kmd, for tradition says that the men of 
Tsogmyu, the viUge of Vyembi, once hunted one in vam, 
and very unsportmgly laid a curse on anyone who should 
attempt to succeed where they had failed The wild buffalo 
{tehe sentsung, A , aghiza ogMli, B) is known to the Western 
Eengmas only by repute, and to the Eastern Eengmas not 
at all It IS practically extinct m the Naga HiUs, the last 
surviving herd m the district bemg a small one that fre- 
quents the flat country between the outer range of the Lhota 
country and the Diyung river 
Elephant-hunting is a sport in which few can indulge, but 
there is almost as much excitement to be obtamed and 
sporting risk to be run when the men of a village ring a tiger 
{mmda. A, ametiwa, B, amiwu, C) or leopard {rnmzo, A, 
amebi hezowa, B , aimthu, C) The two animals are hardly 
distmgmshed, and both are mystic beasts, sharmg a common 
ancestry with man ^ Special ceremonies therefore foUow the 
kilhng of one, and a man never admits havmg done so 
himself, though he will wear the ornaments ^ to which the 
feat entitles him, which among the Eastern Eengmas are 
the same as those won by kiUmg a man A Western Eengma 
who kills a tiger at a village hunt is never mentioned as 
havmg done so, and wiU not himself boast of his deed He 
will merely say, “ The village killed a tiger ” When a ma.w, 
in these days of guns, shoots one he says when he comes 
home, “ I have wounded an animal ” ® Both Western and 
Eastern Eengmas rmg tigers and leopards The Tesophenyu 
group of villages build a fence and stud the ground with 
“ pan] IS ” after the Lhota fashion,^ from whom they say 
they learnt the method a generation ago The Tsemmyu 
group and the Eastern Eengmas foUow the old and far more 
excitmg fashion The animal is tracked after a kill until it is 
located m a particular stretch of jungle The men of the vil- 
lage then rmg it, armed with spears and “ daos,” but without 
shields, and working stnotly m pairs, of which each member 

1 See p 26S » See pp 20, 29, 39 

» Of Ao Nagas, p 297 * Cf Lhota Nagaa, p 66 

B 
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IS sworn to defend his fellow A line of experienced spear- 
men get into position below the tiger, and the others drive 
slowly down in a half-circle, felhng the brushwood as they 
go Every charge is met with spears, and if the tiger breaks 
through the circle it is ringed again till it is fimshed off 
The ceremonies that follow the killing of a tiger or leopard 
differ somewhat among the Western and Eastern Rengmas 
Among the Western Rengmas the first spear cuts off the 
head and carries it home, others followmg with the body 
AU eat outside the village, and go straight to the morungs ’’ 
as if they were returning from a raid The first spear is 
‘‘ genna ” for ten days, and must avoid bear or dog meat, 
and eat bamboo pickle and chillies The carcase of the 
ammal is skinned and the skin used for war-shields, one of 
these covered with such skm being beheved to render the 
carrier invulnerable An old custom was to put the head 
in a stream with the water runnmg into it, as the Angamis do 
now,^ so that the animaTs spirit could not say who had killed 
it Nowadays the head and flayed carcase are put on a 
platform outside the village, the mouth being wedged open 
with panjis ” to render the spirit dumb The ground under 
the platform is ]abbed all over with spear-butts, so that the 
tiger's ghost shall be unable to count the number of warriors 
in at the death The village is genna ” for that day 

Among the Eastern Rengmas the first spear cuts off the 
head and wedges the mouth open with a piece of wood He 
then buries it where the tiger was kiUed, and places four sticks 
m the ground so that their ends meet over the grave No 
explanation is given of this custom.^ The rest of the carcase, 
mstead of being brought to the village, is cut up and buried 
on the spot The fiirst spear wins a warrior's ornaments, but 
must eat apart for five days Probably his ornaments wiU 
mclude a tiger-tooth necklace {mzJcha), if he can buy one As 
it IS tabu to touch any part of a tiger, he must repeat the 
fi.ve days’ " genna ” before he can put it on The men who 
took part m the rmgmg do not eat outside the village, and no 

1 See Angcmv Nagaa^ p 262 

2 Lephorx do not bury tigers’ heads, but keep them m a hollow tree 
near the village from whence they are taken, to use from time to tune m 
oaths (seep 151) 
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general “ genna ” is observed Alone of any Rengma village 
of either section Lephori set a trap, which they call achoJcho, 
for tigers and leopards As soon as it is known what path 
an animal habitually uses, strong “ panjis are set on one 
side' of it, pomting inwards On the other side a very strong 
sapling IS fixed in position parallel with, and about two feet 
above, the ground This is strained back to a catch to which 
IS attached a string stretchmg across the path As soon as 
the tiger touches the string he releases the saplmg and is 
dealt a violent blow, which sweeps him hard onto the 
‘‘ panjis ” 

After the great cats, the most dangerous animal the 
Eengma hunter faces is the wild boar {nyu, A , asatslly B , 
asuchi, C) ^ They are not hunted systematically, for their 
cunning defeats any method, but an attempt is made to kiU 
any chance-met animal Sometimes dogs out after deer 
wiU get on the scent of one The hunters make no 
attempt to face it on foot, but chmb trees on the hne they 
thmk it IS gomg to take and try to spear it as it passes 
Often, too, they are trapped by a device called tho khesM (A), 
akusU (B), or akilshil (C) When an ammal is known to come 
time after time to certam bemes or a certam field of rice, a 
low fence is bmlt across his path, if possible where it runs 
downhill He soon loses his suspicion of this, and learns to 
jump it When his tracks show that he is domg this, a day 
IS chosen when heavy ram will wash away all human scent, 
and two very long and strong “ panjis ’’ are set pomtmg 
towards the fence on the downward side m such a way that 
the boar, as he lands, will receive one or both of them between 
the neck and the shoulder If the trapper is lucky, he wiU 
find his game lymg dead in the mormng Sows {nym, A, 
amangang, B , asuchuy^ C) and young pig runnmg in sounders 
are harmless animals and provide good meat They can 

^ The Western Kengmas say there exists a species of wild pig smaller 
and fiercer than the ordinary kind, with a white patch on each side of 
the neck They call them “ Jathung’s pigs ” and say they are descended 
from a pig belongmg to Jathung which escaped mto the jungle But 
who Jathung was and where he hved no one knows 

® It IS noticeable that the Tesophenyu group and Eastern Rengmas 
have no word to include wild pig of both sexes Of the Yacham words for 
sambhur stag and hmd {Ao Nagas, p 369) 
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occasionally be driven up to waiting spearmen, and very 
rarely the Western Rengmas attempt to nng them, but they 
have not the wonderful skill of the Aos ^ at this, and there is 
no record of any big bags ever having been made The 
Western Rengmas have a method which is, as far as I know, 
pecuhar to them The hunter sits up m a tree under which 
pig come m the evenmg to feed on the fallen bemes If 
necessary, he drops a few extra bemes as an additional bait 
When a pig comes exactly underneath him he throws a spear 
to which a hne is attached, haulmg it up agam if he misses 
It IS said that it is possible to throw and miss five or six times 
without boltmg the pig if care is taken not to throw at and 
fnghten the leader of the herd — ^usually an old sow. While 
she stays the others wiU stay 

Sambhur {teshong, A , atukhe, B , akhru, C) and barking 
deer {teze, A, amtshe, B, amtsu, 0) are the animals most 
frequently hunted by Nagas For this the Western Rengmas 
always use dogs and the Eastern never When dogs are 
used, two or three lean, yappmg brutes, as keen as mustard, 
are loosed on the scent and, gmded by their noise, spearmen 
mark the hne the animal is taking and cut it off Great skill 
IS shown m judgmg where to wait, and a hunt is more often 
successful than not After killing sambhur, bear or wild 
boar a Western Rengma is under certam tabus On the ' 
day of the kill he makes “ pita madhu,” which he dnnks 
next day with the meat of a small pig and without rice For 
two days he caimot go to the fields, and for ten days he must 
refram from chilhes. Serow (fmyu, A , amozu, B and C) are 
occasionally hunted m this way, but they hve on bad ground, 
and are commonly trapped, for they tend to keep to the 
same paths along the cliffs, and sooner or later a snare -wiU 
get them If a hunter happens to hit an animal in the 
mouth with his spear it is regarded as an evil omen The meat 
of the animal can be eaten, but the man who threw the spear 
will not reckon the kiU m his tally of game ® For a fair-and- 
square kill the first spear gets the head and two hmd legs 
and the second spear the off fore and a piece of the rump 
The owner of the dogs gets the near fore and the stomach 
1 See Ao Naga$^ pp 137-139 ^ Of Lhota Nagas^ p^ 65 
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and, if he hunted the dogs himself, the wall of the lower 
stomach The rest of the meat is divided up among all who 
took part in the hunt, the older men receiving the bigger 
shares This method of hunting is strenuous enough (I have 
indulged m it with Aos), but an Eastern Rengma hunt without 
dogs IS far more so In it men race through jungle following 
the game or attempting to cut it off They earn every deer 
they get The first spear gets the head and the second the 
rump, and these two further join in the general sharmg out 
of the rest of the meat, which is divided accordmg to age 
As one would expect m the section of the tribe that uses 
dogs, an aimual ceremony is performed to mcrease their 
chances of success This takes place in January, on the day 
after the great ZU huh ceremony ^ On that day all owners 
of huntmg-dogs assemble with their dogs at some spot well 
away from a path and unlikely to be visited by a woman, for 
her presence would bring lU luck to an essentially male sport. 
Some water is brought, and the face and paws of each dog 
are formally washed, and their bodies are brushed ten times 
with the sevenfold brush used for illness, ^ while the following 
words are uttered Your nose must be keen If animals 
come from Japvu HiU you must track them, if animals 
come from Wokha Hill you must track them , if animals 
come from the plams you must track them , if animals come 
from the east you must track them ’’ Then a small chicken 
IS killed and a fire hghted The chicken must have been 
seized in the mormng without permission from anyone, as if 
it were a wald bird, though the owner is told in the evenmg 
and paid This is smged and offered by the oldest man 
present to the spmt of game, ten scraps bemg placed on 
sdntsu leaves to his nght hand and nme to his left Next the 
omens for the year are taken as follows The oldest man 
stands up facing to the east and away from the village 
and all spears are put mto his arms He suddenly spills 
them on the ground to his front, and the man whose spear 
shoots farthest forward wiU get most game Finally aU pass 
through the fire, first dogs and then bitches, and then men m 
order of age All then go huntmg m the jungle 
1 Seep 174 ® gggp 238 
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Deer are more rarely snared Sometimes a fence with 
“ panjis ” on the far side is made, as for a wild boar A 
commoner method, forbidden under British rule both on 
account of its great cruelty and of the risk to wandermg 
human bemgs, was to dig pits in the paths commonly used 
by deer crossing ndges at the saddles The pits {;p%ymq 
ketso, A , hkM^uwa, B , az%hn, C) were deep, and dug so as 
to end m a point at the bottom, m which “ panjis ” were 
stuck The impaled animals were thus prevented from 
gettmg their legs into position for a spring The favourite 
sites were near salt hcks Wmg fences were built m order to 
guide the animal down a slope to the pit, on the edge of 
which a shde of bamboos covered with shppery leaves was 
made ^ A man going out to dig or repair a pit could not 
eat or speah to anyone that morning If he did he would 
catch nothmg Among the Eastern Rengmas anyone could 
make a pit, but the Western Rengmas regarded it as a task 
fit only for the very poorest ® Noose-traps do not seem to 
have been used by any section of the tribe Fall-traps are 
used for porcupmes, monkeys,® and bears, of which there are 
two species — the Himalayan bear {gwempvng, A , shatatoa, B , 
am, C) and Malayan bear {ncJmng tegwe, A , apung tewe, B , 
aw,* C) These traps are set where the ammals come to 
feed A trail of berries leads under heavy logs weighted with 
stones, which fall when the animal touches a stnng Porcu- 
pmes {ntmng, A , akhapo, B , akhapru, 0) are also hunted 
with dogs and speared A porcupme quiU may never be 
stuck m the hair, or the wearer’s dark looks will go grey m 
patches, correspondmg to the hght and dark bands on the 

^ I have seen snnilar slides made by the Mros of the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts 

^ Among the Eastern Angamis, too, only the very poor made pits 
Before begmnmg work a man prayed and apologised, saying he was forced 
to make a game-pit because ne had no rice to eat But he had to be 
careful that his prayer was not too perfect If it were, the pit when 
finished would be mvisible even to him, and he would fall mto it himself 
when he went to visit it ' 

® The common macaque {Macacus asaammsis) {tekhu, A, OBuhln, B, 
ahmtewa or orhukM, C), and the stump-tailed macaque {Macacm arctotdes) 
{tefsong, A , asuzm, B , araau, C) are chiefly sought after on account of the 
damage they do to crops The long-tailed P%theGU8 brahma {tenyu, A, 
atamut B , angu, C) is not regarded as a pest 

^ The Eastern Rengmas seem only to Imow one species, or at least only 
to use one name 
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quill Gibbons {tepfwong, A, asupi, B, akhuni, C) were 
never kiUed before guns were introduced, and even now are 
protected by some villages owing to the belief that they 
drive off other monkeys likely to damage the crops Among 
the Eastern Rengmas aU men may eat their flesh, but 
among the Western Rengmas only old, and so less valuable, 
men, as the animal flings itself so wildly from branch to 
branch that it is feared its meat would cause giddmess. 
No attempt is made to trap wild dogs {tekhmg^ A , atenyang, 
B , anyukn, C), destructive though they are to cattle , they 
are speared only if they are met by chance For jungle cats, 
civets and other smaller ammals noose-traps {ndu se, A, 
ahayi, B , azz, C) are set The noose runs through a bamboo 
tube, agamst one end of which the ammaTs head is jammed 
hard when the trap is sprung, so that it cannot get at the 
strmg and bite it through For still smaller ammals, such 
as rats, and for ground birds the ordinary triangular Naga 
traps ^ {pya, A , apetsu, B and C) are set at openmgs left m a 
long, low brushwood fence built to intercept birds and 
animals movmg to and fro between the jungle and the crops 
Small noose-traps (sengJcu, A , atashang, B , sopengvwa, C) 
baited with berries are used for birds that keep to the jungle 
For small birds that never come to the ground, hme {chin, A , 
anyi, B and C) is smeared on twigs, which are put in the 
trees where they come to feed Mumas (lotmyu, A ; awazu, 
B , akiltru, C) come to the ripenmg rice m flocks, and large 
numbers are caught by the Western Rengmas (the Eastern 
Rengmas will not eat them) To brmg them to the twigs, 
hen munias are tethered near These little decoys are kept 
in cages for a year or more,^ and are said to do weU. provided 
they are fed and given fresh water every day. Cocks are 
said to be useless for the purpose The Eastern Rengma 
does not seem to pursue the Great Indian Hombill (Jmngtsmg, 
A , achU, B , arochi, C) at all , he has little use for its 
feathers, and his country contains httle forest of the type the 
bird frequents To the Western Rengma it is the most 
valuable bird the jungle provides, both for its feathers and its 

^ See Fig 2 of illustration facing page 88 of Angcmn Nagas 

® Munias are also kept as decoys in some Western Angami villages 
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meat Yet he holds it in awe, and to snare it is regarded as 
disgraceful and unbecoming for any but the very poor ^ As 
if to emphasise how desperate and careless of has fate he 
IS, the snarer, before he leaves his house in the morning, 
deliberately kicks over his rice-dish and says, “ I care nothing 
for food or drmk I only want to catch hornbiUs ’’ — an 
unlucky action and unlucky words When he comes home 
agam m the evening and becomes a reasonable man once 
more, he has to wipe out his words of lU omen, and says before 
he begms his meal, After all, we need food and drink ’’ 
The method of snarmg is based on very close observation of 
the bird’s habits HornbiUs feed exclusively on frmt and 
berries Because of their great weight they are always 
careful to ahght on the inner end of a branch and walk 
outwards Their particular enemy is a kind of weasel 
that hes in wait in trees for the birds that come to feed on the 
bemes HornbiUs keep a sharp lookout for them, and peer 
in all directions on each side of the branch as they walk along 
it Nooses are set on each side of the branch m such a way 
that a bird walking outwards along it and craning its neck 
from side to side is likely to get its head through one They 
are made of very thm strips of cane, carefully smoothed so 
that they wiU slip instantly and so attached to the branch 
that they wiU turn easily on it and prevent the bird getting a 
direct strain and breakmg away When the trapper finds a 
bird has been caught, he climbs up and despatches it with a 
wooden club About this the foUowmg story is told In the 

old days hornbiU feathers were worth ten baskets of rice 
each, so that a warrior had to pay thirty baskets for his set 
of three One day a poor man cam^ to the berry tree on 
which he had set his nooses and found he had caught mne 
hombiUs and a gibbon, the most wonderful bag ever known. 
Elated with ]oy, he chmbed the tree and, with a shout of, 
You are worth a cow to me,” swung his club to kUl the 
first hombiU But he was too excited to aim straight The 
blow feU on the cane noose and broke it, and the bird flew 
away Seven more times he did the same, and each time he 
snapped the cane and released the bird At last he came to 

1 Nowadays hombiUs are more often shot than snared 
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the ninth hornbill, the one with the poorest tail of aU For 
the last time he lifted his club, but he was so desperate with 
anger that he feU over backwards on the gibbon, which was 
held by a snare on the branch below The gibbon gave a 
clutch of terror and caught the man’s arm, thereby savmg his 
life The man then recovered himself, let the gibbon go with 
words of thanks, and carefully and soberly killed the last 
hornbill, aU that remained to him of his wonderful bag 

Snakes are killed at sight, though only the p3d;hon and 
cobra are eaten The Western Rengmas are most particular 
to cut off the head, lest the snake’s sprat say that a woman 
has killed it The Eastern Rengmas do not worry about 
this ^ 

The takmg of the nests of hornets and bees is attended 
with such real risks that it deserves a place under the 
heading of huntmg Hornets’ fjchughu^ A , amozu^ B , awe, 
C) nests are sought after for the sake of their grubs, which 
are considered the most dehcious of all food I have often 
been told that if once I took to eatmg them I should never be 
able to give up the habit Some of the nests are enormous 
A Tseminyu man is said to have found one once that took 
seven men to carry They are found as follows Hornets 
are very fond of settlmg on oak trees, where they seem to 
find certam msects to their lilting. These trees are watched 
and the Ime of flight of departmg hornets is noticed The 
Eastern Rengmas tie a httle piece of corn-cob sheath round 
the insects’ waists while they are busy feeding,® but, for 
some unexplained reason, the Western Rengmas regard it 
as tabu to do so These corn-cob streamers make it far 
easier to mark the insects down It is beheved that they 
always cunnmgly fly beyond their nest and double back to it, 
to mislead searchers When the nest is found it is marked 

^ The Western Angamis agree with the Eastern Kengmas, hut the 
Lhotas have the same belief as the Western The Sernas say that unless 
a snake is beheaded it will come to life and bite someone, and the Eastern 
Angamis that it will curse the man who killed it and make him ill There 
IS also an ancient Scottish superstition that a snake’s head must be com- 
pletely smashed and removed to a distance from the body , if this be not 
done the snake will come to life agam Gr Campbell, Superstitiona 0 } 
the, ScotHah Highlands, p 223 

® Cf Lhoia Nagas, p 69 
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and preparations are made to take it at night A man first 
puts to the entrance a bunch of burning grass at the end of 
a long stick This drives back the sentry hornet, which is 
there even at night Grass is then heaped over the hole 
and set ahght, to destroy any hornets that may be lurking 
near While this is still smouldermg a hghted plug of 
chillies and millet husks is forced into the hole and fanned to 
drive the fumes well down This stupefies all msects in the 
nest, which can be safely dug out When dmdmg up the 
nest among those who have helped to take it, the Western 
Rengmas always leave a small share for the tiger, “ for he is 
the lord of all things in the jungle 
The nests of bees, which are valued for the honey, are 
more easily taken One species, called Jchunu (A), ahhowa 
amkhu (B), ahhowa (C), budds in hollow trees. To stupefy 
these the Western Rengmas pound up tobacco and a certam 
jungle leaf and puff the fumes into the hole The Eastern 
Rengmas use the pounded pith of reeds m the same way ^ 
Another species, called hhuy%nyo (A), temughu (B), awech% 
(C), suspends the nest under overhangmg rocks high up on 
cliffs or under the branches of trees The nests on chffs 
seem to be regarded by all Rengmas as inaccessible, but 
those on trees, if fairly low down, the Eastern Rengmas bum 
out with flammg bunches of grass on the ends of poles The 
Western Rengmas fell the tree if it is not too hig and seize 
the nest and bolt 


Fishing 

There bemg no rivers of any size in the Western Rengma 
country, the inhabitants have not the expert knowledge 
of fishing that their neighbouis,^ the Lhotas, have, and the 
only fish they get are from small streams In commumty 
fishmg, when large parties go down, two methods are used 
In one the stream is dammed, and poison is put in well up- 
stream, the stupefied fish being caught when they flounder 
to the top Various poisons are used, the commonest bemg 
the root of a creeper {fhUyu^ A , athiyi^ B) like a wild wisteria, 

^ The Eastern Angaims use pounded chaulmugra for the purpose 
® See Lhota l^agtxs, pp 70 sgg 
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with a light-coloured flower ^ This is pounded with stones tiU 
the fibres are shredded and the cells well broken up, and then 
dipped lepeatedly in the water Other poisons are the bark 
of a tree of the acacia family called yubing (A) or amukhu 
(B), or pounded green walnuts {bonghuy A , azulchay B) A 
more primitive method, which I do not know of elsewhere, 
IS with grass A weir is built across the stream and large 
quantities of a species of grass with a very long, tough 
stem are thrown in above it Men then drive down the 
fish from well upstream tiU they seek cover in the grass, in 
which they are at once hopelessly entangled All fish caught 
by parties are divided among the members strictly according 
to age There is no one in the nature of a chief in a Rengma 
village who is entitled to a share even if he does not come 
down to the stream Fish are also caught by individuals 
with rod and hne Hooks made of old umbrella ribs are 
much used now, but the old methods have not died out To 
catch small fish, four or five worms, each threaded on a pig’s 
bristle, are tied in a lump to the end of a short line The 
angler uses a rod of handy length and keeps a basket ready 
m his left hand. If he is sufiSLciently quick, he can lift a 
small fish that bites hard and diop it into his basket before it 
lets go For bigger fish, up to six or seven pounds, a thin 
slip of bamboo is threaded through a long worm and bent 
into a loop The two ends are then attached to the hne 
When a fish seizes this the edges of the bamboo catch m its 
teeth, and it can be whipped out of the water onto the banlc 
before it cab free them For this a stout rod and hne of 
considerable length are needed 
Through the Eastern Rengma country flows the Tizu 
river, which holds very large fish indeed The main stream 
IS too big for poisoning to be effective, and elaborate drives 
are the usual method of catchmg fish When a stretch of 
water has been selected, long hues of bamboo strips knotted 
together are stretched across at each end, and from the strips 
are hung at frequent intervals slats of wood marked with 
black bars that dangle in the water and twist with the current, 
fcghtenmg the fish mto the middle of the stretch Weirs of 
^ Knotro to the Lhotas as nmo See Lhota Nagaa, p 70 
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stakes and brushwood are then built at either end, the top 
weir being at the top end of a stretch of shallow water 
Watchers are then posted in trees so that they can see the 
movements of the fish deep in the water, and the drive begins 
Begmning at the lower end, stones with long, white strips of 
bamboo knotted round them are, thrown into the water 
The fish move upstream, and, unless desperate, will not 
break back past the white strips waving m the current 
Gmded by the watchers m the trees, who report if all the 
fish have moved up, the men at work build fresh weirs one 
after the other, holding the fish farther and farther upstream 
till they fiounder m the shallow water and can be caught m 
bamboo baskets 

In smaller streams, and where the Tizu divides round an 
island so that one branch can be cut off with weirs, poison is 
used The commonest is the bark and root of a thorny 
creeper {alyu) with leaves and flowers like mimosa The 
poisons used by the Western Rengmas — ^the wistena-hke 
creeper {athuh), the acacia bark (amuhJm), and pounded 
walnuts (ahhdlo) — are also used, but less frequently The 
ownership of places where the Tizu divides and poisoning is 
possible IS Vested m various “ khels ” m each village, who 
guard their valuable rights jealously The only rod-fishing 
seems to be with umbrella-nb hooks. 

Food 

The staple food of the Rengma is rice, of which he eats an 
immense quantity — ^if he has it, two pounds of raw gram 
bemg the ordmary daily ration for a grown man He reheves 
its dullness with a hberal addition of chdhes or grated ginger, 
the Eastern Rengmas bemg especially partial to the latter, 
and with it he invariably eats meat or vegetables or both 
from a separate dish Ordmaiily all food is eaten with the 
fingers, but an Eastern Rengma, if his hands are even dutier 
than usual, wfil use a small, flat bone spoon (kutselcJm) 
In most Eastern Rengma houses, however, a special bamboo 
vessel {akhet tso — “ hand washer ”) is kept This is held 
between the knees and tipped forward over the hands If 
several people are eating together, men are invariably 
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helped before women If the meal is being taken m a field, 
the first helpmg is given to the oldest man of the owner’s 
clan Otherwise the oldest present, regardless of his clan, 
IS helped first Maize-heads and little scraps of meat are 
occasionally toasted, but boilmg is the only ordinary method 
of cookmg known In the home earthenware pots (or 
occasionally iron vessels bought in Kohima) are always 
used, but hunters or raiders cannot encumber themselves 
with such thmgs and use sections of green bamboo, which 
withstand the fire long enough for their contents to be 
cooked This must have been the only method of cookmg 
possible before the art of pot-makmg was known Big 
animals such as cattle are never skinned before they are cut 
up, and the hair has to be smged off a jomt before it is 
cooked Often the skin is cut off and singed and cooked 
separately Small animals and plucked birds are smged 
whole Nothmg is wasted — ^skm, intestines, everythmg is 
boiled and eaten Though there are many birds and animals 
which only old people can eat, the Rengma is practically 
omnivorous, his diet rangmg from meat long dead to hornet 
grubs Spare meat is hung m the houses to dry in the smoke 
Before the drying overtakes the decay the smell is staggering, 
but the meat soon gets as hard as a brick and keeps in- 
definitely, chunks bemg cut off and cooked as required 
Even frogs are often eaten dried, as weU as fresh, but the 
Western Rengmas are very careful about a species of large 
frog (tsamphentsongtsii, A , aJcMwang, B) which seems to be 
unknown to the Eastern Rengmas They beheve its head 
contams poison, and scrape that portion and wash it 
thoroughly m sand and water before they eat it either fresh 
or dried 

Even worse than the smell of bad meat is that of garho 
pickle {hangkhure, A , Mnghhlkh% B) as made by the Wes- 
tern Rengmas Garho mtended for this is sown with the 
rice It grows qmckly, and can be pulled at the end of May, 
before the rice is big enough to be damaged by it The 
leaves are withered m the sun tiU they are phant, and are 
then either packed tightly m vats with heavy stones over 
them for ten days or a fortmght, or buried for that time in 
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pits lined with leaves They are then taken out and dried in 
the sun, and the smell while the drymg is going on is truly 
awful. Once dried, the leaves will keep for a year or more, 
and form a much appreciated rehsh 
Salt is a necessity Foreign salt can now be bought in 
Kohima bazaar, and there is no shortage, but m the old days 
Rengmas were dependent on the product of the salt wells scat- 
tered over the south-east of the district, and the supply was 
inadequate To make it go further the invariable practice was 
to pound up and mix with it the very bitter berries of the 
tree called tsomho (A) or athama (B and C),^ and this old 
custom IS still observed when salt is used in offermgs Even 
now a considerable amount of indigenous salt is eaten It is 
beheved to be especially beneficial to invalids and nursmg 
mothers Eastern Rengma villages, too, though they do not 
manufacture salt, often use the water of salt wells for cooking 
Typical food prohibitions are as follows Tigers, leopards 
and all snakes except the python and cobra are eaten by 
none Only men may eat python or cobra, and they must 
do so outside the house The meat is regarded more as a 
medicine for pams in the stomach than as an ordinary article 
of diet, and the heart is carefully extracted and thrown away, 
as it IS beheved that it will breed young snakes m the eater’s 
stomach Nothmg killed by a pig is eaten by anyone 
Western Rengma women may not eat the meat of any animal 
killed, or even wounded, by wild dogs The Eastern Rengmas 
do not observe this prohibition. The nightjar is never eaten, 
because it is very light ” Monkeys of all kmds are eaten 
by men, but never by women, they steal from granaries, 
and the flesh would make the women wasteful of supphes 
For a similar reason parrots may only be eaten by old men , 
they are for ever peckmg at somethmg, and their meat is 
hable to make the eater greedy and wasteful of food The 
serow can be eaten by aU but wives of men of the Kenten- 
nenyu clan This animal is beheved to stare up at the sky 
with its mouth open when a thunderstorm is raging, and for 
this reason its flesh would make women wasteful of food. 
What the connection is and why the prohibition extends only 
^ This 18 the tree of which firestioks are made See p 71 
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to the wives of one clan are not clear Bear’s meat is pro- 
hibited to pregnant Western and aU Eastern Eengma women 
It IS regarded as a very stupid animal, and children of the 
eater would inheiit its stupidity The elephant is also, 
strangely enough, regarded as stupid, and its flesh is pro- 
hibited to Western Rengma women when pregnant It is 
not found in the Eastern Rengma country Among the 
Eastern Rengmas only old men eat goat’s flesh AU Western 
Rengmas can eat she-goats, but he-goats may not be eaten 
by young men or women, their lascivious nature would 
infect the eater and lead to trouble Among the thmgs that 
no women may eat are dogs, flymg-squirrels, bamboo rats, 
otters, hornbiUs, and pigs’ stomachs, though girls who have 
not grown their hair may eat the last 

Famines are very rare, but when they occur, the jungle 
provides an ample supply of fairly palatable wild tubers 
Two species, one of which is called rUhUche (A), harm (B), or 
arliazo (C), and the other tehenyukerhli (A), ham (B), or 
ahhira (C), are the most appreciated They have long, 
traihng stems, but no one on seemg a stem may say he wiU 
come back for it later m the day , to do so would cause the 
famme to be prolonged Similarly when a famine is declared 
in a village every man must go and look for tubers Even if a 
man happens to be well off and stiU to have rice m his 
granaries, he must search for and eat at least one tuber 
If he does not, he will become poor Nor, for the same 
reason, may he accept one free from anyone If he does he 
will be dependent on charity at the end of his life The 
tubers are quite good to eat, and men often brmg them 
home when there is no famine. There is no harm m eating 
them, but no one may remark how good they are To say 
this might produce a famine ^ 

Dr%nh 

The Rengma differs no wit from the vast majority of man- 
kind m dislikmg water as a drink Though he is greatly 

1 Another article of diet on the dehciousness of which comment is 
forbidden is an msect called teshong by the Southern group of Western 
Rengmas It hves on dymg bamboos, and to praise it would cause 
bamboos to die, Vith the resultmg plague of rats and bad crops 
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put about if for any reason he is deprived of alcohol for a 
day, he cannot be called a heavy drinker The great amount 
of exercise he takes keeps him fit, and it is only the few who 
for various reasons lead sedentary hves that show the effects 
of prolonged potations Distilled spirit is drunk only by those 
who get it m Kohima bazaar, and rice-beer is the national 
drink of the tribe Men, women and children drink it, and 
a wife who habitually turned out a bad brew would find little 
favour in her husband’s eyes It is exceedingly nourishmg , 
not only can old men live healthily for years on a diet of 
rice-beer with little or no sohd food m addition, but I have 
known a baby whose mother died when it was ten days old 
reared first on diluted rice-beer and then on rice-beer and 
chewed nee Rice-beer is of two kinds One, known m 
Assamese as pita madhu ” [zu nye, A , azu tsa, B , ahha 
tsa, C), IS made from soaked and fermented rice-flour, and 
the other, called in Assamese ‘‘ rohi madhu” {nkUzIi, A, 
az<D. tsU, B , ntocM, C), is made from fermented boiled rice or 
other grams The first is the ordinary drmk of the Eastern 
Rengmas, as it is of the Angamis, and the latter of the 
Western Rengmas, who seem to me to make a more potent 
brew than any other tribe On a long round of calls m a 
village the hospitahty of each house has to be enjoyed with 
great discrimination if anythmg of anthropological or any 
other mterest is to be remembered at the end 
“ Pita madhu ” is made as follows Paddy is soaked 
in water for a mght and then spread out on a mat in the 
house In a week or so sprouts half an inch long will have 
grown The paddy is then thoroughly dried m the sun 
and pounded up It can be kept mdefimtely and is used 
as yeast. To make the hquor, husked rice is soaked m 
cold water to soften it, and is then poxmded up mto flour 
Absolutely boihng water is poured on it, and it is weU 
mixed to get the lumps out When it is cool it is poured 
mto a wooden vat, which is filled with cold water The 
yeast is then weU mixed lU and the brew is ready for drinking 
m three days This is the ordinary drmk of the Eastern 
Rengmas, who make it weU diluted The Western Rengmas 
drink a much stronger brew. Its use is entirely confined 
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to ceremomes at -wluoh custom says it must be drunk 
It is not bked, and is said to produce an unpleasant type 
of mtoxication which is not reheved by vomiting The 
foUowmg story of the ongm of this dnnk is related A 
man once married a spirit, who always made “ pita madhu ” 
for him He later found her dirty and unsatisfactory, 
and divorced her She loved him still, however, and every 
evenmg when he came home from the fields he found a 
pot of “ pita madhu ” ready for him In time he tired of 
sohtude and mamed a mortal, and from that day his supphes 
of miraculous drink ceased So he set to and taught his 
new wife to make it from what he could remember of the 
recipe of his spint-wife, 

“ Rohi madhu ” is made m an entirely different way, and 
from it a rather sweet but not very clean-tastmg drink is 
produced It is absolutely fitted to the country, however, 
and IS a wonderful reviver on a long, hot chmb The method 
of manufacture is as follows The nee or other gram used is 
cooked as if for eating and is spread out on a mat. In warm 
weather it is spread out absolutely cold, and m cold weather 
shghtly warm Yeast, of which there are various kmds, 
to be described later, is then mixed m After a few hours 
the nee is piled on a wooden dish, and m three days it is 
put mto a vat More and more liquor exudes as time goes 
on, and m two days m hot weather or a week m cold it is 
ready for use. The longer the hquor is kept the more potent 
it becomes, till eventually it turns sour It can usually be 
kept for a month, and occasionally for two Every time the 
owner wants a dnnk he plunges a stramer mto the mass of 
nee and bales out the hquor which runs mto it Nobody 
who has drunk Rengma rice-beer can have faded to notice the 
swarms of httle brown flies (totaenyu, A, totsemyt, B, 
tsotcw'll, C) which mfest it One almost has to slnm the dead 
flies off an offered dnnk This pest is due to the habit 
of not using a httle fermented nee and throwmg it away, 
but keepmg the brew till every drop of hquor has been ex- 
tracted from It and the (hterally) bitter end is reached 

The Eastern Rengmas prefer to beer made from nee that 
made from the giant red mdlet {nyendhm. A, aMay%, B, 
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hhazi herarm, C), which gives an exceedingly pleasant brew 
of a reddish colour — m. the writer’s opinion the best of all 
Naga drinks They cultivate this gram extensively for 
brewmg, but the Western Rengmas grow very httle, as 
no one who has killed big game or done the mithan sacrifice 
may drink beer made Scorn, it, it is said to make a man 
“ confused ” Eor the same reason Western Rengmas who 
have killed big game or done the mithan sacrifice may not 
drink beer made from the gram of a special millet called 
tarho (A), akhU (B), or ahhru (0) The Eastern Rengmas use 
it occasionally, but say that it goes to the head quickly, and 
that if a man is so mcautious as to get drunk on it he will 
have diarrhoea so violently that he will have no time to move 
from where he is sittmg before disaster occurs Both Western 
and Eastern Rengmas brew from Job’s-tears {imha, A, 
aahmtha, B, asMthi, C) and millet {nm, A, as&nia, B, 
achota, C), but Eastern Rengmas alone use maize (sem- 
philriicM, A , santa^fo, B , akhuzt, C) m any quantities for 
this purpose 

The quahty of “ rohi madhu ” depends to a great extent on 
the yeast used The commonest, and the only kind used by 
the Eastern Rengmas, is made from a very bitter berry {Jchm- 
kesa, A , akJiaza, B , khlzaU, G), obtamed from a shrub grown 
in the fields The hemes are dried and pounded and the 
powder made mto a thm paste and mixed with nee-flour and 
a httle old yeast The mixture is then divided mto cakes 
which are laid to nse on a tray covered with rice-husks 
They are ready m three or four days, and are then dned m 
the sun This yeast is considered to make a beer which 
produces mtoxication very quickly, and is particularly 
popular m the Tesophenyu group of villages, where the 
inhabitants are defimtely of Chaucer’s opimon that “ the 
glade nyght ys worth an hevy morowe ” A second yeast is 
made from a shrub hke a white pomsettia called kdbvume 
(A) or azamma (B), which is common everywhere in the 
jungle The root and stem are dried and pounded and used 
exactly as kJionkesa is This is a favourite yeast m the 
Tsemmyu group, and makes a comparatively mild drmk 
A third yeast is made from the bark of a tree {songhu, A ; 
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achongphu, B ) which grows on the hotter ranges It is shredded 
and pounded in the usual way This is chiefly used in the 
lower villages, where it grows, and the resulting drink is 
considered mild and nourishmg 
The convement bamboo provides the Western Rengmas 
with all their drinkmg-vessels and the Eastern Rengmas with 
most of theirs A section is cut so that a node forms the 
bottom of the cup, and the brim is neatly shaved round A 
cane handle is attached to the side The Eastern Rengmas, 
alone among Nagas as far as the writer is aware, have 
different shaped bamboo cups for men and women That 
for the man is called aohu, and has an ordmary level rim 
That for the women is called nvmzar^ aohu, and has the rim 
prolonged upwards to a pomt on the side opposite the handle. 
No reason is known for this difference, and, curiously enough, 
it IS not forbidden for a man to use a woman’s cup and vice 
versa, though ordmarily each sex keeps to its own, and it is 
defimtely tabu for a woman to drink from the cup of a 
man of another village The Western Rengmas can no 
longer obtain wild mithan horns, but they are greatly 
prized as drinkmg-vessels by the Eastern Rengmas, and often 
have the rim bound with red cane 
In the type of rice-beer known as roJii madhu a great 
deal of fermented gram floats to the top and gets in the way 
of a man drinkmg To obviate this the Western Rengmas 
sink a strainer m the vat before drawing The Eastern 
Rengmas, on the other hand, use no stramer, but when drink- 
ing hquor on which there is a lot of floatmg gram use a special 
deep spoon {whutsehhu) made out of a small gourd, usmg it 
exactly as we use a soup spoon for a plate of vegetable soup 
Other gram sinks to the bottom of the cup, and this is con- 
sidered particularly tasty, and is never thrown away The 
Western Rengma hkes a good deal of it with his drink, and 
fetches it up from the bottom of the cup with a wooden spoon 
perforated with long shts to let the hqmd through and catch 
only the gram If he has done the mithan sacrifice, the 
handle of the spoon is carved with a conventional mithan 
head The Eastern Rengma uses only plam, unperforated 
bamboo spoons for the purpose 
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Med%c%ne 

The Rengmas have no great knowledge of herbal remedies 
WoundSj unless severe, are left to get better of themselves— 
which they miraculously do in spite of the absence of the least 
effort to keep them clean — and for internal illness a sacrifice 
is the usual remedy For grave wounds a poultice of the 
pounded bark of a shrub called samts'd (A) or atecTii (C) ^ is 
used, bound on with long leaves called tiger leaves ” 
These leaves are so mvariably used as bandages that it is 
beheved to brmg bad luck to bind them round a hmb for 
fan Another kind of poultice is made from the mner bark 
of a tree with white flowers and an irritant sap called peshs 
(A) or am%she (B) The Eastern Rengmas use for this purpose 
the pounded leaves of a shrub called areZa, but the Western 
Rengmas seem unaware of its properties If maggots get 
into a wound the Eastern Rengmas apply a paste made from 
the pounded tubers of amthe kegothena (“ maggot-killer ”), 
a plant with leaves like large gmger leaves, found both wild 
and in garden plots Occasionally in the Tesophenyu group 
a piece of absolutely fresh frog skm is laid over a serious 
wound and bound tightly m position It is said that this 
forms a graft and that the wound heals well A diet of dog or 
chicken is considered best for a wounded man, beef and 
pork bemg regarded as heatmg At certam times of the year 
the soles of the feet are liable to crack and become very 
painful The remedy for this is a poultice of the crushed 
stem of a white orchid (sungtsung, A , teghxho, B , aow%shu^ 
C) Scabies is a common complamt, and for this a lotion is 
made from pounded berries of a tree like an acacia called 
ngyu ivrig (A) or atongpya (B). This lotion is also a protection 
agamst leeches and mosquitoes, and a few berries kept with 
the housewife’s store of thread will protect it agamst moths. 
Other remedies are wormwood shoots pounded m water, 
walnut skm pounded m water, and the ordmary fish- 
poison root A , aihiyi^lR) The last two are effective, 

but very painful For the awful sores caused by coming 
mto contact with the imtatmg sap of certam forest trees the 

^ The Tesophenyu group say they do not use it 
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Tseminyu group apply either chewed ginger or pounded 
tsomho berries. The Rengma eats as much as he can when 
he gets the chance, and next to wounds and cuts, stomach 
troubles are the commonest complaints For a dull ache 
the remedy hes in a purge ^ made from the leaves of a shrub 
called mesiheng (A) or (B) found on low ground Care 
has to be taken to select a shrub of which caterpillars have 
eaten the leaves, for it is beheved that certain specimens 
are eaten by nothing, and are deadly poison The leaves 
are pounded up with the meat of the small black crab, and 
cooked and eaten later as required Another powerful 
purge is obtained from a tree which grows in a few places 
in the Western Rengma country and is called phuho (A) , 
apupJhu or atsangko (B) It produces small white flowers m 
June and red berries in the autumn The berries contain 
seeds exactly like ticks to look at One is enough for most 
people, and three is a stiff dose The condition of a man who 
took seven some years ago is stiU a subject of jest Anganus 
come and buy these seeds and retail them m their own 
territory For diarrhoea and dysentry the tubers of a creeper 
called rhimu (A), aham (B) or ashukM rha (“ monkey 
creeper,” C) are cooked and eaten The danger of this 
remedy is that it may, instead of curing, cause a complete 
stoppage of the bowels and urme, with fatal results. The 
Western Rengmas also use wild bananas {kwenshli, A, 
memngakhamuwa,'B)to stop diarrhoea The EasternRengmas 
mash up cultivated bananas {angacM) and rice-flour and make 
httle cakes, which they eat as a remedy Another remedy is 
to cook and eat the leaves of a tree called sonu (A) or apy% 
(B), and an embrocation from the bark of this useful tree is 
used for all blood illness ” {meyi, A , amoyi, B), as rheu- 
matism, sciatica and the like are called, from the behef that 
they are caused by bad blood accumulatmg m the muscles 
and vems In Tsemmyu village a hmment is also made from 
the leaf of a fern called tsore, but the usual remedy through- 
out the tribe is to remove the bad blood by cupping with a 
serow horn ^ There is reason to beheve that malaria is 


^ This purge is so violent that a pregnant woman cannot use it 
® For method see LJwta Nagas, p 81. 
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increasing in the Naga Hills Certainly it is now a scourge 
in many places, but the tribes have hardly begun to find 
remedies for it and only suffer helplessly The only Rengma 
medicine I know is the very bitter fruit of the aJchesi creeper 
that the Eastern Rengmas pound up with a httle chilhe and 
drink with hot water They also drink the juice of hmes 
{arruslhu) with cold water for colds To cure a discharge 
from the ears the husks of the red millet are blown m with a 
leaf funnel Toothache which has been caused by eatmg 
very bitter fcuit can be cured by eatmg the stem of the wild 
begoma [nhonu^ A, aduwe, B), which is beheved to have 
received its name last of all plants ^ Real deep-seated 
toothache, however, though relieved by chewing tobacco, 
can only be cured by extractmg the tooth No method is 
known of removing a back tooth, but to part from a trouble- 
some front tooth is easy One end of a short length of very 
thm, strong fibre is tied round the tooth and the other end 
round a heavy stone The stone is dropped and out comes 
the tooth It IS curious that no remedy should be known for 
leprosy, which, though unknown among the Eastern Reng- 
mas, is fairly common and greatly feared in the Western 
section of the tribe ^ AU a Rengma leper does is to wash, 
sacrifice a white fowl, and observe one day’s ‘‘ genna ” The 
disease is beheved to be caused by maggots, and when the 
mourners carry the body of a leper out to burial, all hold 
burnmg brands, in case “ the mother of the maggots ” 
should fly out and attack one of them The whole village 
observes one day’s genna ” for a leper’s funeral 

Abortion is probably not often practised There may be 
some secret drug known only to women, but Western Rengma 
men only give vague mformation and Eastern Rengmas none 
at all The usual method mentioned is a drink of small, 
very strong, onions pounded up with warm water Other 
drugs said to be used are the strongly aperient berries called 
phuho (A) or apuphu (B), the aperient leaves of the shrub 

^ The Eastern Rengmas call this plant kesira ahuto (“ dead men’s food ”) 
and believe that the dead eat it They do not use it mediomally 

* The Konyaks have a horrible remedy In 1932 a leper of Longmien 
smeared himself all over with the fresh blood of a beheaded enemy in 
the hope of gettmg nd of the disease 
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called mesiheng (A) or azupi (B), eaten raw, and the aperient 
tuber called rhunu (A) or aham (B) 


Drugs 

The only drug used is tobacco {terhatsll, A , teyapsu^ B , 
az%^ C), which is grown throughout the tribe The use of 
opium, ganja and other noxious drugs is unknown Tobacco 
IS both chewed and smoked Plants intended for the former 
purpose are usually grown in fields where bamboos have been 
felled and burnt, the size and thickness of the leaves being 
greatly increased by bamboo ash The leaves are roUed and 
rubbed in hot ashes, and then roUed up into baUs They wiU 
keep sweet for two or three months Most adults of both 
sexes chew, but children are punished if they try to acquire 
the habit For smoking, tobacco is grown on any ground 
The leaves are spread out on mats, roUed with the feet, and 
left to dry in the sun The commonest form of pipe among 
the Western Rengmas has a pottery or stone bowl and a 
receptacle for the nicotine water attached to the underside 
of the bowl, from which a smaU bamboo tube descends 
The receptacle is easily detachable, and is carried in the waist- 
band when the pipe is finished Indeed, the real object of 
smokmg is to produce mcotme water Sips of this are 
retained in the mouth till the tang has gone out of it, and 
are then spat out Pipes of this type are caUed maghopoJiung 
(A), amlikhi (B) or arhihw^ (C) A smaU pipe {athuhha, 
B, awhi, C) is used by the Tesophenyu group and the 
Eastern Rengmas, the men of the latter group being very 
heavy smokers and rarely to be seen without a pipe m their 
mouths The bowl and stem are of bamboo, and there is 
no receptacle for mcotme 


Games 

Youths indulge in contests of skiU and strength on their 
way to and from the fields, or during the midday rest One 
of these is spear throwing Qcezure^ A, apfuh Jcehung, B, 
she shiiche, C) Each of the party sticks up his spear in 
turn, and the others throw at it The owner of the target 
.cannot complam if his shaft is spht and rumed This is 
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most popular at sowing Tlie Western Rengmas forbid it 
at harvest lest the spmt of the crops be jfcightened, but the 
Eastern Rengmas do not mmd 
High jump (Jcem^weyi, A , leijtpuleeye, B , TcecJiun or kap- 
fuchi, C) IS sometimes mdulged m at sowmg time, a 
oross-pieoe bemg put between supports, but the sport is not 
popular, and no one bothers to wager on it Long jump 
(khokecJi/u, A , akhukeohU, B , rhihicha or ketape, C) is better 
fim, for everyone can have as many turns as he likes, and 
there is no cross-piece to be knocked over as a sign of failure 
Jumpmg-places are made m the village or on the path, 
but never m the fields. The jumper takes off ffoma flat stone 
sloping upwards, and lands on a bed of soft earth If he falls 
backwards on landmg, the jump does not count On these 
competitions men wager dnhks and small pieces of meat, or 
even “ daos ” and spears But the heaviest wagers are laid 
on standmg jumps {khunsityi, A , asatsii kameshu, B , kechoke, 
C) — ^mdeed, the Tesophenyu name means ‘Teg-of-meat jump ” 
A leaf IS stuck on the end of a spear or a reed, and the jumper 
from a standing position must touch it with both feet at once 
Young Nagas are wonderfully expert at this, and a man wiU 
kick with both feet together far higher than his own head, 
and yet not fall when he lands It is mostly at sowmg and 
harvest that these competitions take place A man takmg a 
gang of youths down to his field wiU offer a small leg of pig 
as a prize The winner receives this, but all share it when the 
time comes for eatmg In the Tesophenyu group it is a 
pnze and not a leaf which has to be touched by the jumper’s 
feet. A httle leaf-bundle of crab, salt and gmger is hung 
from the top of the reed to be jumped at, and the pig’s leg 
tied on a httle lower down In the Tsemmyu group the pnze 
IS merely laid out on the ground Sometimes whole pigs, 
cloths and spears are wagered Putting the weight with a 
stone {tso kephye, A , ahmg kdieoh/&, B , cH/ung kdbmi, 0) is 
said by some to have been learnt from the Angamis com- 
paratively recently, and by others to be an ancestral sport. 
Another sport is wrestling (MTcepe, A; khka amphu B, 
rvpytng, 0) The Eastern Rengmas can mdulge m it at any 
time, but the Western Rengmas do not do so tiU all the nee 
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has been reaped, lest the spirit of the rice be frightened. The 
favourite time is when the harvest is bemg carried up from 
the fields Only the arms are used, and the players take 
a grip and get a strain rather after the Northumberland- 
Cumberland style To trip or catch hold of a leg is a foul. 
Each contest consists of two rounds, in the first of which the 
VTestlers have their right arms uppermost and over the 
shoulder, and m the second their left arms on the shoulder 
and their right under Foot races {hukUhl^ A , kilhUzugeyi, 
B) are held by the Western Eengmas only, and the course is 
always up a steep hill Someone wiU stick up a spear or a 
‘‘ dao ” at the top, and the first to reach it wins it 
The tug-of-war {rong kekesil, A, ah kekezayi, B, kaloU 
khoshalu, C) is more a ceremony than a sport, for omens are 
taken from it Among the Western Rengmas contests are 
not connected with any ‘‘ genna,’’ but can take place on 
any fine moonlight night in the cold weather Mixed teams 
of young men and young women from each khel ” pull 
against one another, using a creeper as a rope There is a 
good deal of unfair helpmg by anyone who will come, for a 
win means good crops, and if a team is entirely overpowered 
and dragged into another khel ” it foretells death for one 
of the losers. For the creeper to break is the most serious of 
all, indicatmg deaths on both sides The Eastern Rengma 
custom IB quite different Among them a tug-of-war is held 
only at the Ngazu ceremony that opens the agricultural year, 
and IS beheved to have a definite effect on the crops Each 
‘^khel’* has its own contest, which is formal, after the 
manner of the Ao tug-of-war ^ The creeper is cut earlier m 
the day from the direction in which the new fields will be 
cleared that year, the cutter uttering a prayer that enemies’ 
heads and game will come to the village, and that Kvmyumm^ 
the spirit of the crops, will bless them In the evening mixed 
teams of men and women m each “ khel ” puU on their own 
creeper When there is a good stram on it someone cuts it 
through in the middle, and all the contestants fall over 
backwards ^ It is then cut into short lengths, and every boy 
IS given a piece This distribution is definitely beheved to 
1 See Ao Naga$, pp 116-118 
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benefit the crops, but the little boys are under no obligation 
to keep their lengths of creeper, and usually lose them at 
once ^ In Lephori on the third day after the creeper tug-of- 
war a cane tug-of-war is held The place from which the 
cane is out does not depend on where fields are going to be 
cleared, but on where a good long piece can be got When 
the place has been settled, the young men race down to it in 
the morning, the first to arriye cuttmg the cane It is pulled 
that night, and the contest is continued for two or three mghts 
more if necessary, till the cane breaks Old men then pick 
it up and examme it — ^no young man may touch it at this 
point — and pronounce the omens It is believed that the 
crops will be best that are owned by the households on the 
side of the piece of creeper that shows most frayed fibre at 
the break When this has been seen, the two halves are cut 
up and distributed as the creeper was 

Small boys have other less serious games too A tiger- 
himt IS a favourite one A party wiU go out and pretend they 
are men cutting bamboo shoots for pickhng The tiger 
creeps up and charges with a roar, and catches and eats the 
least swift Sometimes a more elaborate game is arranged, 
in which nothing is omitted which can add to the reahsm 
The ‘‘ tiger ” is swathed in cloths, with strips of bamboo 
tied round him for stripes and two knots of bamboo string 
on his forehead for eyes A “ pig ” also has his part to play 
A boy goes aside and pretends to ease himself The “ pig,” 
with grunts of excitement, approaches to do its duty as 
scavenger Unknowmgly it passes too near the tiger,” 
which sprues out on it Squeals and roars rend the am, 
and the warriors rmg the tiger after the manner of grown-ups 
The battle is long and the casualties many ‘‘ Mauled ” 
men are rescued and laid on the ground at a safe distance till 
they can be attended to At last, when everyone is out of 
breath, the tiger ” is killed Another game is tracking 
deer A boy mounts a pig’s trotter on a little stick and 
makes tracks with it on soft ground Other httle boys then 

1 The Southern Taagkhuls of Manipur State also have a tug-of-war 
at the great feast which marks the close of the year After the puUmg 
IS over the cane is out m half as it hes on the ground (Note by Col J 
Shakespear ) 
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pretend these are the spoor of a deer, and have to follow 
them up 

Among the Western Rengmas little boys play a game in 
imitation of the fight for the mithan’s entrails that takes 
place at a sacrifice ^ A hole is dug m the ground to represent 
the mithan’s stomach, and leaves are rammed tightly mto 
it for entrails A boy pretends to kill the mithan, and the 
others fight for the leaves and tear them out of the hole in 
the ground 

Yet another game is hunting One boy is the deer,” 
and hops along on all fours, followed by one or two ‘‘ dogs ” 
The others throw spears, made of reed or hedychium, at him 
Spears and toy shields of bamboo spathe or reeds pinned to- 
gether with strips of bamboo are also used in mock battles 
Slight injuries are often caused, but no claim for com- 
pensation can be made A quieter game is played with tops 
{shu, A , aphoruTig, B , aphru, C) They are pieces of wood 
cut to the shape of a double cone and spun with a short 
length of bark strmg of graded thickness to wmd snugly onto 
the upper cone of the top Two boys spm together and make 
their tops fight each other on the ground This is forbidden 
at harvest, for tops cause wmd,^ and wmd would damage the 
npe ears In most places only boys may play this game, 
but in Lephori httle girls are also allowed to play it When 
a Western Rengma village is founded, the founder must 
announce that he can see many children playing this typical 
game Eastern Rengma boys whirl buUroarers {aowuprurr) 
for amusement, and are not forbidden to do so even when the 
crops are ripenmg 

The game above aU that both boys and girls play, though 
never together, is with sword beans {khungyung, A , alcMyung, 
B , ahhozyoh, C) ^ The two sections of the tribe play it 
differently. Western Rengma children put up a row of 
beans lying one on the other m pairs The players are two or 
three a side, and each flicks a bean from his left hand with 
the forefinger of his right, and tries to knock down as many 

1 See p 185 ® See Serna Nagas, p 106 

3 Eniada accmdena See Angcmi Nagas, illustration facing p 103, 
Serna Nagas, p 106, Ao Nagas, p 156, Lhota Nagels, pp 83 and 84 
Parry, Lakhera, p 188 
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pairs as he can Each wins what he knocks down This 
game, too, the Western Rengmas regard as typical, and the 
founder of a village must declare that he can see many 
children playing it ^ Among the Eastern Bei^mas only one 
bean is set up on edge as a target Each player flicks ten 
from the ground at it, using m turn the thumb and fingers of 
each hand Then each player has to hop from the playmg- 
mark to the target, carrying a bean on the top of his flexed 
knee Then he hops carrymg one on his instep, and finally 
he hops canying one between his feet — ^a very difficult thmg 
to do mdeed The Western Rengmas play another somewhat 
similar game with stones (tsoshu Tchejong, A, mu Toehech/a., 
B) A stone is set up as a mark, and m hnewith it m pairs 
the stones of the players not throwmg at the moment 
The thrower tries to hit the mark or one of the pairs If he 
does so he moves back to another mark and throws agam 
Each player is allowed two misses from each mark The 
winner has to take the loser’s stones and smash them by 
throwmg them agamst the ground 
Little girls have no dolls, and the only toys I have ever 
seen them play with are beautifully plaited httle grass 
armlets. 


Music a/nd Dancing 

The Rengmas possess only three musical instruments, 
and these are never used to accompany smgmg or dancing 
These three are the Jew’s harp {kMng, A , atdkhu, B and C), 
the flute (JokUli, A , apinung, B , pilicJm, 0), and the trumpet 
hekwenghyu hMli — “ herdsman’s flute ” — A, ponddi, 
B, atJiutM,, 0) The Jew’s harp exactly resembles that 
used by the Angamis,® and is played m the same way 
It IS of bamboo out to leave a tongue m the middle which 
vibrates It is the only mstrument which may be played by 
women, but neither they nor men play it after they approach 
middle age Its use is forbidden durmg the wmter purifica- 
tion ceremony,® at sowing and at harvest The flute is 

^ See p 146 ® Of, Angam, Nagaa, p 69. 

® See p 174 
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played only by young men, and a somewhat different pattern 
IS used by the two sections of the tribe That of the Western 
Rengmas is of the Serna type ^ A piece of thin bamboo 
with the nodes as near together as possible is selected and a 
length of about three feet cut from the middle The final 
node at the thin end is left closed and all the other nodes 
are broken through from the thick end Two circular holes 
are then burnt, one near each end The player, usually 
squattmg, closes the open end either with the flat of his right 
hand or by pushmg his forefinger down it, and blows through 
the hole at that end The other end he holds with the thumb 
and first and third fingers of his left hand, stopping the hole 
with his second finger to give the notes The tunes are 
improvised, and are generally understood to be connected 
with love-makmg, and the instrument is invariably kept 
m the “ morung,” and never m the parents’ house ^ The 
Eastern Rengma flute is of a different pattern It consists 
of a smgle section of thin bamboo about two feet long, closed 
by a node at each end. Near each end is a circular hole, 
either of which is used as a mouth-piece, the tune bemg 
produced by stoppmg the other Only young men play it, 
but smce the “ morung ” system is faUmg mto decay, there 
IS no prohibition agamst keepmg it m the house Trumpets, 
though occasionally blown m the village, are used almost 
entirely by herdsmen, who sound a blast at mtervals to scare 
wild animals away from the cattle This mstrument, too, 
differs m pattern m the two sections of the tnbe The 
Western Rengma type is identical with the Lhota,® and con- 
sists of a long tube of hght wood from which the pith core 
has been removed, with a trumpet-shaped piece of gourd 
at the end The Eastern Rengma type is much more 
elaborate It is about fifty inches long, and consists of short 
lengths of bamboo of graded diameter fitted into each 
other and termmatmg in a thin bamboo mouth-piece at the 

^ Of Serna Nagas, p 67 

2 This IS because it is mentally connected with scenes and actions which 
may on no account be mentioned to the man’s mother To relate his 
sex life to his parents’ house, however remotely, would seem mcestuous 
to a Bengma 

® See Lhota Nagaa, p 85 
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narrow end and a gourd mouth at the broad end ^ Hardly 
worthy of the name of musical instruments are the whistles 
{khuhhum) blown by Eastern Rengma boys They are 
simply little bamboo tubes stopped by the node at one end, 
and blown as one blows a key 

Rengma songs are chants^ of the simplest description, 
and vary according to the occasion Some are prescribed 
for people workmg m the fields, some for men and women 
carrying up the harvest, and some for dancers or men 
walkmg in procession, and so on For each occasion there 
are one or more chants which may never be varied Any- 
thmg in the nature of a solo is unknown The chants of the 
Western Rengmas resemble those of the Lhotas, while the 
Eastern Rengma tunes have more swing in them, and re- 
semble those of the Southern Sangtams and other tribes to 
the east 

The Western Rengmas hterally do not dance at all , the 
nearest approach is a march round in procession in time to 
a chant The Eastern Rengmas, on the other hand, are fond 
of the spmted dances called Yachurm heghile and Yetsimi 
JcegMle by the Sernas,^ of which the base is three stamps on 
the ground with the right foot, followed by a jump forward 
from the left A dance often concludes with a wild gallop 
round, after which the dancers divide mto two halves and 
charge backwards and forwards towards each other in a 
mock fight, stamping and raismg clouds of dust 

Daily Life 

Were a civihsed man condemned to hve in a Rengma 
village, the monotony of the daily hfe would be the worst 
part of his punishment In the workmg season, which 

1 I am told this type is occasionally made by Western Rengmas, and is 
called phu m the Tsemmyu group In the Tesophenyu group all trumpets, 
whether of wood or bamboo, are called pondeh 

^ The chants sung by Nagas working in the fields or carr 3 ang loads vary 
little in the different tribes The pitch differs, but the mtervals are 
constant In a two-note chant there is a drop of a minor third from the 
first to the second note , the first note is then repeated, and so on In a 
three note chant the first two notes are as m a two-note , then there is a 
drop of a whole tone to the third note , the second note is then repeated, 
then the first, then the second, and so on 
See Serna Nagaa, p 112 
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comprises all but a very short period of the year, every day 
IS like the last, except for the idle days when the village is 
keeping “ genna ” The wife gets up first, at dawn, and blows 
up the fire and fetches water from the spring The mormng 
meal is put on to cook, and she pounds rice, while her husband 
gets up and probably has a sip of rice-beer The Eengma 
IS not one of those foolish people who stay m bed tiU the last 
mmute and then begin their day with a rush Plenty of 
time IS left for the mommg meal, and the couple go off to 
the fields, caUmg greetings to all they see leaving the village 
on the same errand A cold meal is taken down wrapped 
up in leaves and eaten about midday Work is then re- 
sumed tiU evenmg, when aU chmb slowly back to the village 
probably carrymg some firewood so that the journey be not 
wasted Then come supper and a well-earned drink, and 
famihes visit each other and gossip No one stays up late 
There are no books to read, and no one could read them if 
there were Soon after mghtfall the fires are allowed to die 
down, and all are quickly asleep 

On “ genna ” days life is more leisurely People do not 
hurry out of bed, and the day is spent sittmg about domg 
odd jobs and gossiping On such days men may sit up 
talking and dnnkmg tiU far into the mght, and on festival 
days, when there is smgmg and dancing, most people 
probably do not go to bed at all. 



PART III 

LAWS ANB CTJSTOMS 


Exogamy and Relationship 

A MAN must marry a woman who is neither of his clan nor 
of a clan linked with his in the same exogamous group 
The table of relationships is given below — 


1 Father’s ^ 

father I 

2 Mother’s ( 

father J 


3. Father’s \ 
mother I 

4 Mother’s j 
mother J 


5 Father* 


Western 

Bengmas, 

Southern 

Group 


avong 


Western 

Rengmas, 

Northern 

Group 


a%>a 

{Amm IS used for 
male ancestors 
on both sides 
higher than 
grandfather 
Elsewhere m 
the relationship 
table it means 
a man of the 
speaker’s 
mother’s clan ) 


Eastern 

Rengmas 


CMm m Meluri 

am m Lephori 
(Elsewhere in 
the relation- 
ship table cMm 
(or am) means 
a man of the 
speaker’s 
mother’s clan 
older than the 
speaker ) 


ash% 


apju 


aza 

{Ala IS used for 
female ancestors 
on both sides 
higher than 
grandmother ) 

As 1 and 2 
128 


ala* 

(Used for all fe- 
male ancestors 
on both sides ) 


apa 
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Western 

Kengmas, 

Southern 

Group 

Western 

Kengmas, 

Northern 

Group 

Eastern 

Kengmas 

6. Mother ^ 

avyu 

This term can be 
used for all 
women of the 
speaker’s 
mother’s clan 
older than, or 
the same age 
as, his mother, 
avyug%nyu 
(‘‘little 
mother ”) be- 
mg used for 
younger women 
of that clan 

As 3 and 4 

No confusion is 
said to be caused 
by the use of 
the same terms 
for parents and 
grandparents 

aza. 

7 Father’s 
elder 
brother 

ada 

apahhe 

apach% 

8 Father’s 
younger 
brother 

anyo* 

apeza 

apeza 

9(a) Father’s 
elder 
brother’s 
wife 

Addressed as 
“ mother ” 

Addressed as 
“ mother ” 

azahhru (“ great 
mother ”) 

9(6) Father’s 
younger 
brother’s 
wife 

Addressed as 
“ mother ” 

Addressed as 
“ mother ” 

azatau (“ little 

mother ”) 

10 Father’s 
sister 

emu 

(General term 
for all women 
who can marry 
men whom the 
speaker calls 

cmvb, 1 e men 
of his mother’s 
clan ) 

eny% 

(General term 
for all women 
who can marry 
men whom the 
speaker calls 
amu%, 1 e men 
of his mother’s 
clan ) 

eny%t8u 

(General term 
for a woman of 
the speaker’s 
clan older than 
the speaker A 
woman who is 
neither of his 
nor of his 
mother’s clan 
IS enyi ) 

^ For the special terms for “ mother,” wpsu (A), apfu (B), and mo (0) 
used by certain clans see pp 14 and 16 When these special terms for 
“mother” are used the derivatives of the words for "^‘mother” are, 
of course, modified aocordmgly For the special words for grandmother, 
€igu (A), azahh^ (B) see also pp 14 and 15 The matter is further comphcated 
by the existence of yet another form of address m villages on the outer 
range There a/pju means a parent of either sex, a father being distin- 
guished as (ypfu pechegu and a mother as apfu tenugu 

K 
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11 Father’s 
sister’s 
husband 


12. Mother’s 
brother. 


13 Mother’s 
brother’s 
wife. 

14. Mother’s 
elder 
sister 

15 Mother’s 

younger 

sister 

16 Mother’s 

sister’s 

husband 

17 Wife’s 

father 

18 Wife’s 

mother. 

19. Husband’s 

father 

20. Husband’s 

mother 

21 Elder 

brother 

(MS) 

22 Younger 

brother 

(MS) 

23 Elder 

brother 

(W.S) 
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Western 

Rengmas, 

Southern 

Group 


Western 

Bengmas, 

Northern 

Group 


Eastern 

Bengmas. 


arrmu 

(A special term 
IS used m this 
group only ) 


ami 

(In theory means 
a man of the 
speaker’s 
mother’s clan, 
but m practice 
used for older 
men of aU clans 
mto which his 
clan can marry ) 


arnm 

(In theory means 
a man of the 
speaker’s 
mother’s clan, 
but m practice 
used for older 
men of all clans 
with which his 
clan can marry ) 
As 11 


arm m Meluri 
am m Lephori 
(Used for aU 
elderly men of 
the speaker’s 
mother’s clan ) 


As 11 


As 10 

As 10 

As 10 if of 
speaker’s 
clan Other- 

wise eny% 

Addressed as 

azakhe 

As 9(a), 

“ mother ” 

Addressed as 

Addressed as 

As 9(5) 

“ mother ” 

“ mother ” 

Addressed as 7 if older than speaker’s father, and as 8 if 

younger 

As 12. 

As 11 

As 11 

As 10 

As 10 

As 13 

As 12. 

ehhu 

ehhu 


(The wider term 

The wider term 


amui (11) IS 

ami (11) IS 


often used ) 

often used ) 

As 10 

As 10 

As 13 

ataa 

api 

ache m Melun 
api m Lephori 

a8%hezungu 

echinoioa 

enu m Meluri, 

(“ the one com- 


em m Lephori 

mg after ”) 

As 21 

As 21, but name 

As 21 


always used m 
address 
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Western 

Rengmas, 

Southern 

Group 

24 Younger As 22 

brother 

(WS) 

25 Rider sister As 21 

(MS) 

26 Younger alegi 

Bister 

(MS) 

27 Elder sister As 21, 

(WS) 

28 Younger As 26, but name, 

sister and never alegi, 

(W S ) must be used m 

address 

29 Father’s Addressed as 

brother’s “ brother ” 

son 

30 Father’s Addressed as 

brother’s “ sister ” 
daughter 

31 Father’s achugu 

sister’s 

son 

32 Father’s As 31, but name 

sister’s ordmarily used 

daughter m address 

33 Mother’s Addressed as 

sister’s “ brother ” 

son 


34 Mother’s Addressed as 
sister’s “ sister ” 

daughter 


36 Mother’s No term, but 

brother’s addressed as 12 
son if older than 

speaker 


Western 

Rengmas, 

Northern Eastern 

Group Rengmas. 

As 22, but name As 22. 
always used in 
address 

As 21 As 21 

etsuhheguwa As 22 


As 21, As 21 

No term Name As 22 
used 


Addressed as Addressed as 
“ brother ” “ brother ” 

Addressed as Addressed as 
" sister ” “ sister ” 

azuwa azu 


As 31 As 31 


Addressed as If of speaker’s 
brother ” clan, echtpa, a 

general term for 
male contem- 
poraries of the 
same clan , if 
not of speaker’s 
clan, enyv/pa, a 
general term for 
male contem- 
poraries of other 
clans 

Addressed as If of speaker’s 
“ sister ” clan, avole, a 

general term for 
female contem- 
poraries of same 
clan, if not of 
speaker’s clan, 
enyi (see 10) 

No term, but No term, but 
addressed as 11 addressed as 11 
if older than if older than 
speaker speaker 
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Western 

Rengznas, 

Southern 

Group 

36 Mother’s No term, but 

brother’s addressed as 

daughter “ mother ” if 

older than 
speaker 

37 Husband nmpfu, but 

** akamenyu ” 
(“ house man ”) 
used m ad- 
dress Never 
addressed by 
name 


38 Wife anu, but “ higu ” 

(“ that per- 
son ”) ordi- 

narily used 


39 Wife’s As 36 

brother 

40 Wife’s elder azug^ if the 

sister speaker’s wife is 

of his mother’s 
clan , other- 
wise no term 

and name used 

41 Wife’s No term Name 

younger used m address 

sister 

42 Husband’s As 12 

elder 

brother 

43 Husband’s No term Name 

younger used m address 

brother 

44(a) Husband’s No term Name 
elder used m address 

sister 

44(6) Husband’s No term. Name 
younger used m address 

Bister 


Western 

Bengmas, 

Northern Eastern 

Group Rengmas 

No term, but No term, but 
addressed as addressed as 

“ mother ” if 9(6) 

older than 
speaker. 

aopa, but “ tte^ avupa, but never 
eyo ” (“ house used m address 

man ”) used m A childless wife 

address Never addresses her 

addressed by husband as 

name ** no ” (" you ”) 

When there are 
children he is 
addressed as 
“ nopa ” (** your 
father ”) even 
when no chil- 
dren are present 
at the time of 
speakmg Never 
addressed by 

ayupfu, but ammji “ No ” 
“ %teeyo ” ordi- and “ noza ” 

narily used (‘*y<>^i*^other”) 

are used as 
“ no ” and 
“ nopa ” m 37 


As 35 

enyupa 

eteu was the old 

etsu 

term, but it is 
obsolete Name 
used 

No term Name 

azcmb 

used m address 

As 11 

As 40 

ekhuza 

azupa 

enyong 

myo 

As 44(a) 

As 44(a) 
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46 Wife’s elder 
sister’s 
husband 

46 Wife’s 
younger 
sister’s 
husband 


Western 

Bengmas, 

Southern 

Group 


aautu 


Western 

Rengmas, 

Northern 

Group 


Eastern 
Rengmas 
"If a contem- 
poraiy as 33 , 
if older than 
speaker as 8, 
if of speaker’s 
clan, and ekhu 
(19) if of another 
. clan 


47 Husband’s 
elder 
brother’s 
wife 


48 Husband’s 

younger 

brother’s 

wife 

49 Wife’s 

brother’s 

wife 

60 Husband’s 

sister’s 

husband 

61 Elder 

sister’s 

husband 

(MS) 

62 Younger 

sister’s 

husband 

(MS) 


64, Younger sis- 
ter’s hus 
band(W S ) 
65 Elder 

brother’s 
wife (M S ) 
56 Younger 
brother’s 
wife 
(MS) 


No special term 
10 used if much 
older than 
speaker and 27 
if a little older 
Name used if of 
same age or 
younger 

No term Name 
used 


I No term Name 
I used 


?■ Umu 


No term Name 
used 

No term Name 
used 


amo 

Used as a general 
term for wives 
of men of the 
speaker’s clan 
younger than 
the speaker 
Wives of elder 
men are addivsss- 
ed by name 


No special term 
27 used if older 
than speaker, 
and name if of 
same age or 
younger 


No term Name 
used 


No term Name 
used 


etamyua 


No term Name 
used 

No term Name 
used 

As 40 


etmnyi 


No special term, 
27 used if older 
than speaker 
and 28 if 
younger 


26 or name used 


No term Name 
used 


As 39. 


No term Name 
used 

No term Name 
used 

As 40 


As 41 


63 Elder sister’s As 11 if older 
husband than speaker, 

(W S ) otherwise name 
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58 


59. 

60 


61 

62. 


63 

64 


65 

66 


67 

68 . 


70 


Blder 

brother’s 

wife 

(WS) 

Younger 
brother’s 
wife 
(WS ) 

Son’s wife’s 
parents 

Daughter’s 

husband’s 

parents 


Western 

Rengmas, 

Southern 

Group 


Western 

Rengmas, 

Northern 

Group 


No term Name No term Name 
used used 


Son 


Daughter. 


Elder 
brother’s 
son (M S ) 

Elder 

brother’s 

daughter 

(MS) 

Younger 
brother’s 
son (MS) 

Younger 

brother’s 

daughter 

(MS) 


ashmvu cmga m Teso- 

phenyu, ataa m 
Kotsenyu 

ashmnu or ■ 

khonte 

(No difference m 
meamng ) 

As 61 


As 62 


hAs61 


As 61. 


As 62 


Elder 
sister’s 
son (MS). 

Elder 

sister’s 

daughter 

(MS) 

Younger 
sister’s 
son (M S ) 


As 31 


hAs31. 


Younger 

Bister’s 

daughter 

(MS), 


Eastern 

Rengmas 


No term Name 
used 

atsa 

As 61 


As 31 
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71 Elder 

brother*s 
son (W S ) 

72 Elder 

brother’s 

daughter 

(WS) 

73 Younger 

brother’s 
son (W S ) 

74 Younger 

brother’s 

daughter 

(WS) 

75 Elder 

sister’s 
son (W S ) 

76 Elder 

sister’s 

daughter 

(WS) 

77 Younger 

sister’s 
son (W S ) 

78 Younger 

sister’s 

daughter 

(WS) 

79 Wife’s 

brother’s 

son 

80. Wife’s 
brother’s 
daughter 
81 Wife’s 
sister’s 
son 


Western 

Kengmas, 

Southern 

Group 


No term Name 
used 


82 Wife’s 

sister’s 

daughter 

83 Husband’s 

brother’s 

son 


I No term, 
f used 


Name 


84 Husband’s 

brother’s 

daughter 

85 Husband’s 

sister’s 

son 


86 Husband’s 
sister’s 
daughter , 


Western 

Rengznas, 

Northern 

Group 


No term Name 
used 


No term. Name 
used. 


Eastern 

Bengmas 


As 31 


No term Name 
used 
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Western Western 

Rengmas, Rengmas, 

Southern Northern Eastern 

Group Group Rengmas 

87 Daughter’s As 61, but name As 51 etamu 

husband ordmarily used 
nowadays 

88. Son’s wife As 66 As 56 etaun^i m Meluri, 

If children are betrothed m mfanoy awajm m 

parents on both sides address them Lephori 
as “ son ” and “ daughter ” 

89 Son’s son 

90 Son’s 

daughter 

91 Daughter’s -As 31 As 31 As 31 

son 

92 Daughter’s 

daughter . 

In tlie table the descriptive form of the terms has been 
used In actual address the possessive pronoun is prefixed, 
and “ my father ” becomes op/il (A), %za (B), ipa (0), and so 
on 

The system of relationship terms is consistent with a 
former division mto two exogamous groups Though the 
term aim (A), cmui (B), arm (C), for example, stnctly me a ns 
mother’s brother, it tends to be employed for aU men older 
than the speaker and not of his clan ^ Wives and potential 
wives of such men are anii (A), my% (B), enyi or enyitsll (0) 
unless otherwise related to the speaker, eg as his mother’s 
sisters, who are regarded as mothers, ]ust as his father’s 
brother’s wives are. Thus a wife’s father and a husband’s 
mother are am%, etc , and anii, etc , respectively Agam, a 
wife’s brother (39) and a mother’s brother’s son (36) are 
addressed m the same way, save by the Eastern Rengmas, 
who have a special term for the former, olassmg him, rather 
curiously, with a sister’s husband, M S , for whom m turn 
the Western Rengmas have special terms Agam, an elder 
brother’s wife M S (55) is the same a.s a wife’s elder sister 
(40) 

Some pomts are difficult to explam. For example, 

1 The Eastern Rengmas make a distmction be1;ween elderly men of 
the mother’s clan, whom they call ami, and elderly men of other clans 
not their own, whom they o«dl ekhu» 
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achugll (A), azuwa (B), az^ (0), meaning father’s sister’s child 
(31 and 32), are used by all sections both for sister’s child 
MS (67-70) and for grandchild (89-92), the Eastern 
Rengmas extendmg the term azil to cover aU the children of 
the speaker’s brothers and sisters (63-78) Even more 
curious are the use in the Tesophenyu group of identical 
terms for parents and grandparents, and for male great 
grandparents of the term ordmarily used for elderly men of a 
clan other than the speaker’s In the Eastern Rengma table 
the term for elder men of a clan other than the speaker’s is 
used for grandparents and all male ancestors above them 
Descent is in the male hne, but the very special privileges 
due to a mother’s brothers may point to matrilmeal mflu- 
ence m the past. A mother’s brother may on no account 
be addressed by name , the proper relationship term (am^, 
etc ) must always be used It is the most awful sm to 
quarrel with a mother’s brother It is said that long ago a 
youth died because he did so, and m a dream his father was 
told that he had only met with the fate he deserved, because 
a mother’s brother is like a god ” ^ A maternal uncle may 
abuse his nephew or niece as heartily as he likes, but the 
shghtest rudeness m return will entail the illness of the 
speaker Further, a mother’s brother or, if there are 
more than one, the eldest of them, can demand any small 
articles such as spears, ‘‘ daos,” cloths, etc , and they must 
be given him It is beheved that if a man were to spit on 
his sister’s son the nephew would become very weak and 
would be ill for two years A man must not quarrel with 
his wife’s mother’s brothers, or a woman with her husband’s , 
a quarrel of this kmd will cause the couple to be sterile. 
Nor may a man quarrel with his wife’s father, who is classed 
with, and often is, his mother’s brother. The same pro- 
hibition apphes to his wife’s brothers, or mdeed to anyone 
whom he addresses as am^, etc , and is nearly related to him 
The use of group terms for relations is very much more than 
an old custom They convey to their users a very defimte 

^ A Lakher invariably addresses his chief as “ maternal uncle ** {pa/pu), 
quite regardless of what his actual relationship may be, smoe this is the 
most honourable term of address m the language Parry, The Lakhera, 
pp 239, 243, 244. 
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functional meanmg For example, men who address each 
other as “ brother ” stand socially to each other m that 
relationship They feel themselves to he a closely kmt body 
of contemporaries with a common male ancestry, potential 
sharers of clan property, and always ready to act together 
m clan matters. Similarly the word cm^ conveys to the 
speaker’s mmd a man of a diEFerent clan, potentially hostile 
m a clan quarrel, debarred for ever from co-heirship, and the 
father of a girl with whom sexual relations are permissible. 
Or again, a man addresses his brother’s children m terms 
he wotdd use for his own because, m a way we can with 
difficulty reahse, he hardly distmguishes them from his own 
His sister’s children, on the other hand, are on an entirely 
different footmg, for they belong to a different clan 

y%Uage Government 

Before the British took over their country every Western 
Rengma village had a chief called KokJmg'& (A) or Kekho'ong 
(B), with whom were associated as advisers leading men from 
other clans called Tsononyu (A) or Pa’onga (B) The office of 
chief was hereditary m the clan, but not m the family It 
did not necessarily pass from father to son, but to the most 
suitable man m the leadmg famihes of the clan In cases 
of gross misrule pubhc opinion could even deprive the whole 
clan of the nght The history of the chieftainship m 
Tsemmyu is a typical story of what was liable to happen 
From the foundation of the village the chieftainship was held 
for many generations by the Tepmyu clan. They then 
began to rule so badly that bodies of men left the village and 
there was a revolution, as the result of which the Khinzonyu 
clan seized the power The chief of that clan was cruel and 
oppressive. It is said that he would assault people for 
nothmg, and insolently display his power by lying full 
length across the path eveiyone used gomg down to the fields 
As a result his term of office lasted only seven years, at the 
end of which he was expelled from office and the chieftainship 
passed to the Kentennenyu clan This clan held it for 
seven generations, at the end of which time the country was 
annexed. Ih Tesophenyu the power has always been held 
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by the Khungza clan of the lower “ khel/’ the present head 
of which IS Ashindn, the son of Etsanthang, the son of Phu- 
yekha, the son of Gwayang, the son of Shokhi^ the son of 
Logushang When Logushang was Kehho^ong the Mhatongza 
clan of the upper khel made a bid for power, and so 
fierce a feud started that neither side dared go to the fields 
and leave their old folk and property unguarded Thmgs 
were at a deadlock when Logendi of the Kentennenyu clan 
of Tsemmyu, the wife of Logushang, thought of a plan At 
her suggestion Logushang and his clan, openly and with a 
great deal of shouting, pretended to go to their fields The 
Mhatongza clan were taken in, and really went to their 
fields, which were right away m the Phiro direotion. When 
they were safely out of the way the Khungza clan returned, 
looted Mhatongza property, burnt their houses, and killed 
their sentry Kheheche, a runaway from Therugunyu who 
had been adopted by the Mhatongza clan This put an end 
to Mhatongza claims to the chieftamship, and the two clans, 
which have a common ancestry, spht so completely that they 
are now begin n ing to intermarry. 

In the old days disobedience to a chief was punished by 
the destruction of the offender’s house It was the custom 
for the chiefs of villages to arrange truces and alhances* 
For mstance, when Tsemmyu and Tesophenyu, who nurtured, 
and still nurture, an undymg hatred of each other, were the 
same year ‘‘jhummg ” land between the two villages, an active 
war would have been an intolerable nuisance to both sides , 
so the chiefs would meet and arrange a truce, promismg 
that each would punish anyone who broke it To cement 
alliances it was usual for the son of a chief to marry the 
daughter of a chief of another village, or, if the chief were 
of his clan, the daughter of one of his councillors of another 
clan British rule has put an end to the power of the chiefs, 
to the great loss of the tribe, and it is probably impossible 
to revive it The habit has grown up of rushmg to court 
with every complamt, and the courts have lent far too ready 
an ear A chief’s power is bound to disappear if the aggrieved 
party can always appeal to an alien law admmistered by a 
magistrate who has the best mtentions m the world un- 
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combined with knowledge of mdigenous custom The 
result IS that nowadays every man m a Rengma village is a 
good deal better than his neighbour, and every quarrel 
results m hours of dm and shoutmg, which often end m no 
decision at aU 

The Eastern Rengmas have no memory of anything in 
the nature of an hereditary chieftainship They say their 
villages have always been run by the most influential men 
This system still works excellently, and very few cases are 
ever brought to court It wiU survive if courts refuse to 
hear disputes which ought to be settled m the village 

So much for the secular government of the village The 
most important rehgious official is the PensengH (A), KiiztsJia 
(B), or Kachuwa (C) He has complete knowledge of the 
religious system, and his chief duty is to announce “ genna ” 
days This he does before dayhght in the mommg, when 
people have not yet begun to scatter to their work, and his 
voice can be easily heard m the silence The office is 
hereditary m certam elans or groups of linked clans, which 
must be among the clans that took part m the ongmal 
founding of the village There is no objection to a widower 
or cnpple holdmg the office Among the Western Rengmas 
he must be an old man, and he may never sleep m another 
village. The Eastern Rengmas allow the office to be held 
by a man of middle age, and do not object if he sleeps m 
another village, but do not allow him to migrate and reside 
elsewhere The Kachuwa of the Eastern Rengmas is subject 
to a special rule as regards eating, which is an excellent 
example not only of sjrmpathetic magic, but also of Naga 
resistance to ptomame poisonmg Not only may he never 
entirely consume the drmk m his cup and the food on his 
plate, but also he may never all his time of office wash these 
utensils, and each fresh meal must be served on the remams 
of many old ones i If he breaks this rule the village wiU 
starve It is said that the Kachuwa of Meluri once dretnk all 
his drink and ate all his food, and awaited the result That 
day there was great discomfort in the village, and everyone 
complamed they were hungry, however much they ate. 
Without telling anyone what he had done, he humedly ate 
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another meal, of which he left a little, and instantly the 
villagers felt their stomachs comfortably full again as of 
yore 

The Western Rengmas have no official First-sowers, each 
man sowing when he likes as soon as the necessary ceremomes 
are over Among the Eastern Rengmas the first seed is 
sown on behalf of the whole village by a man called the 
Kachire He may never migrate, and no one may quarrel 
with him or steal from him, for if he were offended the crops 
would fail All groups of Rengmas have a First-reaper, 
called LopJhugu (A), Az% kewesha (B), or Amatha kemtowa (C) 
In the Tsemmyu group this official is an old woman, and m 
the other groups an old man It is said that old men used 
to be employed in the Tsemmyu group, but that it was 
found that they were apt to be slack about food tabus 
and so on, and women were appomted m the hope that they 
would be stricter In the Western Rengma villages, at any 
rate, the office is an unpopular one, and is held only by the 
very poor In the Tsemmyu group the holder must be a 
chaste widow of a man of a clan entitled to supply a Pen- 
smgU. She may never cross the boundary of the village 
land In the Tesophenyu group the holder must be of an 
mfenor clan Throughout the tribe it is tabu to offend 
the first-reaper, or even to borrow anythmg belongmg to 
him (or her) without askmg permission Actually to steal 
from a first-reaper is so serious that the punishment is exile 
The two offices of Toucher of Luck Stones ^ and Buner are 
found only among the Western Rengmas, among whom only 
the old and very poor wall perform these accursed duties 
In the Tsemmyu group the Toucher of Luck Stones is called 
Tegwo kehogU or Bepeie kebog'H, for his duty is to move and 
wash both private luck stones {tegwo) and the ones under the 
head-tree He begins the breakmg down of a morung 
when it has to be rebuilt, and gets a specially large share of 
the rump of aU nuthan sacrificed^ In the Tesophenyu 
group this official is called Am kehez% or Am kepaowa, and has 
no duties except those connected wath the stones The 
village burier is called 8^gha kethiigli (A) or AsTilizH kechesowa 
1 See pp 231 sqq ® See p 186 
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(B) In iihe Tsemmyu group lie bnnes all bodies, including 
those of people who have died, accursed deaths^^ and joins 
with the Tegwo kd>ogil in sharing the meat from the rump of 
sacrificed mithan In the Tesophenyu group he bunes only 
those who die a natural death, clansmen bursnng the accursed. 
So distasteful is any contact with him that payments of 
nee for the duties he has performed are not made direct to 
bun or his wife, but to his daughters or, faihng daughters, 
to his meces Among the Eastern Bengmas clansmen are 
entirely responsible for all funeral arrangements, and there 
are no village buners A very humble class of official found 
only m Western Rengma villages is that of Eowl’s Throat- 
Cutter {T&ro hhiigwvjgU, A , Awurii Jsheht B) There are four 
or five m each “ khel,” and they are old men whose duty it 
IS to attend on chents when asked, and do ceremomes for 
illness and so on at which fowls have theur throats cut 
Among the Eastern Bengmas every man is his own pnest 
and performs his own private ceremomes 

Property and Inheritance 

Land, the most important form of property, can be held 
by the mdividual, family or clan or, among the Eastern 
Bengmas, by the khel ” No land is held by “ morungs,” 
and odd pieces of waste land can only be said to be held by 
the village m that they do not belong to anyone m particular 
Among the Western Bengmas the amount of common clan 
land IS considerable, and tends slowly to mcrease, as at every 
division of private land a small quantity — usually a firewood 
reserve — must be left as common land ^ For example, if 
A dies, leavmg three sons, B, C and D, the sons divide equally 
all land bought by him or inherited as his personal property 
except one or two “ jhum ” fields or a piece of land reserved 
for firewood. This piece of land retamed as common land 
remams the common land of the male descendants of A 
for ever Similarly, the male heirs of B, 0 and D wdl leave 
pieces of land common when they divide up their fathers’ 

^ Seep 221 

* It IS believed that i£ tbis were not done, and all the land were appor- 
tioned among the hens, the clan would become extmot 
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property As the tribe remains more or less stationary in 
numbers, hues are contmually becommg extmct and their 
common land accumulating in the hands of collateral 
descendants of common ancestors These, m turn, may die 
out and the common land pass to the clan as a whole through 
failure of precisely known heirs Clan land is allotted for 
cultivation by agreement among the clansmen The Eastern 
Rengmas do not have this custom of retaimng a piece of land 
as common at every division All clans, however, own blocks 
of common land reserved from “ jjhummg for the sake of 
the cane growmg on them In addition, the ‘‘ khels ” of 
a village own blocks of jhuming ” land which they seem 
to have possessed smce the village was founded The rights 
in this land are common to all inhabitants of the “ khel,” no 
matter what their clan may be 
The principal of the Eengma rules of inheritance is that all 
property goes to the male heirs, with the important proviso 
that a widow is entitled to mamtenance from her husband’s 
property till re-marriage or death. The Western and 
Eastern Rengmas dififer widely m their method of disposmg 
of a dead man’s house and house-site Among the former, 
each son as he marries goes off and builds a new house for 
himself and his bride On the death of the father the widow 

retams the house and site till her death or re-mamage, but 
she may not sell it Similarly, she may use aU rice, cash 
and movable property m the house, but may not sell any- 
thmg, and if she is unduly wasteful the male heirs may 
restram her On her death the youngest son mherits the 
house-site, house and all the contents, except the poundmg- 
table, which goes to the eldest son The Eastern Rengma 
custom is entirely different Among them when the eldest 
son marries he brings his wife to his father’s house and 
remams there with her The father, with his wife and re- 
maining children, has to move after the next harvest and 
build another house ^ The same thmg happens at the 
marriage of each son, till the old couple are eventually 

1 Similarly m Purum (or Mahemai) m Maniptir State parents give up 
their house to their son withm a year of his marriage (Note by Col f 
Shakespear ) 
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established alone Then, on the death of the man, the widow 
has a hfe-inteiest m the house and movable property, 
exactly as among the Western Hagas, but on her death the 
house and contents go to the son, usually the eldest, who 
performs the death ceremomes of the father AH Rengmas 
divide land equally among male heirs, the Western Rengmas, 
as explamed above, always leavmg a portion common A 
widow, however, has the nght till re-mamage or death of 
cultivatmg enough of her husband’s land for her support, 
and daughters have a similar right to the use of a portion of 
their father’s land till marriage ^ Sometimes a man who is 
well off will settle land on his daughter for her life This is 
particularly common m the case of men who have no sons. 
In these cases the woman cannot sell the land, which goes 
to the nearest male heirs of her father on her death Women 
m the Eastern Rengma section ordinarily brmg with them 
dowries of land on marriage Even after his wife’s death 
a man can use this land, but on his death it goes back to his 
father-m-law’s heirs. 

Cattle are another form of valuable property Through- 
out the tribe they nonunally pass to the male hems, but m 
fact remam m the possession of the widow She, however, 
can only sell an animal if she can prove to the male heirs 
that it IS essential for her mamtenance to realise its price, 
to a share of which they are entitled Similarly, a male 
hem can only sell with the consent of the widow, and must 
pay her part of what he receives Weapons and male 
ornaments are shared among the hems with the exception, 
among the Western Rengmas,* of the valuable beads known 
as “ deo mom ” ® If there are any unmamed sons, these 
beads go to them m equal shares, the married sons gettmg 
none If ah. the sons are marned, they share them equally. 
Women’s ornaments, of which by far the most valuable are 
the waist-beads worn by the Western Rengmas,* go from 
mother to daughter, or, faihng a daughter, to a son, who wiU 


^ Orphan, girls go and live with their paternal uncles, who support them 
till mamage and recoup the expense from the marriage price 

* The Bastera Kengmas own so few that there is 1 x 0 special rule govem- 
mg their disposal 

* See p 28 * See p, 36 
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give them to his wife in due time If a married woman 
dies without children the ornaments go to her husband, or 
his heirs if he is dead Ornaments left by an unmarried 
girl go back to her father or his heirs 
Nagas of all tribes are very definitely of the opinion that 
the inheritance of property carries with it the obligation to 
perform the funeral rites of the deceased If, therefore, 
there is an absolute failure of direct heirs, it is the duty of 
someone belonging to a distant branch of the clan, or even 
to a linked clan, to perform the funeral ceremomes He 
will then inherit whatever the deceased has left Sometimes 
a man dies m such absolute poverty ^ that no one, even if 
there are direct heirs, wishes to go to the expense of providing 
a proper funeral In such cases whoever cares to bury the 
body with the mmimum of ceremony takes whatever he can 
find worth carrying away 

Ado'pUon 

A child which loses its parents simply goes to the house of 
another man of its clan This is not regarded as adoption, 
but as gomg to the dead father’s natural successor m mterest 
Cases of adoption by which a poor man seeks help from a 
rich man and calls him “ father ” are far less common than 
among the Sernas ^ Nevertheless a well-to-do Western 
Rengma hkes to have half a dozen adopted “ sons,” and it 
IS regarded as particularly important that he should be 
attended by a son ” as a sort of gentleman-m-waitmg when 
he takes a field-company ^ down to his fields. To be 
unattended is regarded as rather undigmfied A rich man 
cannot demand that a poor man who owes him a debt 
shall become his son,” but if a poor man offers to do so, the 
offer IS usually accepted and the debt wiped off in return for 
services to be rendered m the future The adoption of 
sons ” is a way of displaymg wealth from which the 
father ” gets very httle return except self-satisfaction 
In return for the work and support of his sons ” he has to 
provide them with wives, food and land He cannot even 

^ Ko one who has not seen the house of a really poor Naga can realise 
With what few possessions a man can live 
* See Semj, Nagas, p 145 » See pp 76, 76 

L 
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take the marriage prices of his “ son's " daughters, which go 
to their actual fathers, and can only inherit their property 
on the failure of all direct heirs ‘‘ Sons ” adopted In this 
way enter the clans of their fathers,*’ and the relationship 
continues from generation to generation There is another 
practice by which a young man, without leaving his clan, will 
call an elderly man father ” simply out of regard for him 
The would-be “ son ” goes with his friends to the elder man’s 
house on a prearranged day and is there given a spear, a 
parcel of salt and some meat, and is feasted, together with 
those with him Thenceforth the two men will address 
each other as father ” and “ son,” and will attend each 
other’s feasts The “ son ” may be given a field of the 
“ father’s ” clan land to cultivate, but neither can inherit the 
other’s property Among the Western Eengmas a destitute 
fugitive from another village will be adopted in the ordinary 
way, but the Eastern Eengmas have a special term, ikhehan, 
for such people, and their position is that of serfs If, 
however, an ikhekan runs away, his master can only seize the 
property he leaves behind , he cannot pursue him and bring 
him back An %k}hekan invariably belongs to another 
viUage An Eastern Eengma, if destitute, either goes and 
lives on the charity of another man in his own village or goes 
to another village and becomes an ikhekan He never 
becomes the adopted son of another man in his own village 

Quarrels and Pumshmerds 

Any system by which the parties to a quarrel appear 
before an arbitrator and each m turn quietly state their case 
IS foreign to aU Naga ideas. Indeed, it is abhorrent to them, 
for everyone, however remotely connected with a dispute, 
desires to air his views with vehemence, qmte regardless of 
who else may be taibng at the time , ^ and no hearing at 
which both sides have not screamed themselves hoarse is 
considered a fair one The noise that arises when a case is 
taken m a village has to be heard to be beheved A sohd 
mob surrounds the old men, all yeUmg at the top of their 
voices, and on the outskirts braves jump in the air with 

^ I have personally known an Eastern Angami air his views on a case 
with such violent gesticulations that he slipped a muscle m his shoulder 
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excitement and challenge opponents to mortal combat 
Before British Courts were estabhshed the old men in some 
miraculous way always got order out of this chaos, and 
arrived at a decision which was in accordance with the general 
feelmg of the village. They often do so even now A 
decision having been arrived at, the customary pumshment 
IS inflicted This naturally vanes with the crime For 
very serious offences, such as homicide and arson, it is the 
exile of the culprit and the destruction of his house ^ In 
destroying a house certam conventions are strictly observed 
by all Rengmas. The posts are deeply cut and rendered 
useless, but are not cut nght through Hearthstones are 
never broken, for the breaker thereof will die If the owner 
of the house can manage to remove from it any property 
before the avengers arrive, property so removed cannot be 
touched But, with certam exceptions, all property found 
in the house is destroyed The exceptions vary in the two 
sections of the tribe The Western Rengmas spare the 
pounding-table, all rice-beer vats and wiimowing-fans, and 
two oooking-pots, one for rice and one for meat The 
Eastern Rengmas spare only the vats and winnowing-fans 
They are most particular about the latter, not out of pity for 
the criminal, but because they beheve that anyone cuttmg 
a winnowmg-fan will die For this reason the offender, 
before boltmg into the jungle, leaves a winnowing-fan 
blockmg his door, m the hope that one of his enemies will 
slash at it m the excitement of the moment and come to an 
untimely end When the breakmg down is over the owner of 
the house may return from the jungle to view the rums of his 
home, and cannot be assaulted or harmed in any way Un- 
like most Naga tribes, Rengmas tend to distmguish murder 
from accidental homicide and to treat cases of the latter more 
lemently ^ For example, some years ago, in Tesophenyu, 

1 So disastrous is a firs in a Naga village, with its crowded, thatched 
houses, that the Angamis used to throw ahve into the flames the man 
who had hghted them, if he had done so deliberately 

® This IS imusual among Nagaa, the Angamis, for example, ma king 
practically no distmction Driberg (At Home with the Savage, p 217) wefl 
sums up the usual attitude m the words, “ GeneraUy speakmg m primitive 
societies mtent is not a matter that concerns the law, which only looks 
at the disturbance of equiUbrium resulting from a rash or ormunal act, 
whether premeditated or not ” 
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one of two friends who had gone out together after a hear 
speared the other m the back accidentally and killed him. 
For this the killer was made to hve m another village for a 
year, and a little thatch was taken from his roof to symbolise 
the brealong down of his house Ordmanly exile lasts until 
the relations of the dead man have cooled down enough to 
say the killer may return Among the Western Rengmas the 
killing of a huntmg-dog is reckoned as equivalent to kdhng a 
man, and is pumshed accordingly Mahcious wounding is 
also punished by the destruction of the offender’s house, it 
bemg tabu to accept a fine when blood has flowed The 
Eastern Rengmas mflict the same penalty for abduction of 
another man’s wife, which they distinguish from casual 
adultery While the house is being wrecked the gmlty 
couple hide m the jungle, but when it is over they can return, 
and are regarded as married, the former husband havmg no 
further claim 

It IS a senous thing if standing jungle is fired, for it will be 
useless for “ jhummg ” for some years For this offence a 
man is cursed by the village, everyone spitting as they utter 
his name This is beheved to bnng on repeated bouts of 
illness which will almost mevitably end m death ^ 

Theft, though by no means j^quent, is probably the 
ooipmonest Rengma cnme The stealmg of property which 
cannot easily be guarded is held to be particularly hemous 
Granaries, for example, being outside the viUage, cannot be 
watched The Tesophenyu customary fine for theft from 
a granary is the specially high one of seven fields The 
Tseminyu fine used to be three cows, now reduced to Rs 30, 
as against thirty baskets of nee for an ordinary theft Petty 
thefts are usually settled by payment of the equivalent of 
twice the value of the thing stolen, but habitual thieves are 
liable to be bound hand and foot and rolled on a bed of stmg- 
ing leaves The Eastern Rengmas have the cunous custom 
of never realising fines for theft durmg the life of the thief, 
but of takmg them from his property when he is dead The 

^ Suailarly, Eastern Anganus curse an unknown thief In addition, 
a faggot of bru^wood is set to represent the wretch, and everyone 
throws bamboo spears at it In some villages a oat is saorified See, 
further, Angami Nagaa, pp 83, 241, 242, andSeina Nagaa, p 262 
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Western Rengmas, on the other hand, realise all fines as soon 
as they can, either from the offender or his relations, and 
only fines for adultery and steahng from a granary do not 
lapse at a man’s death These can either be paid from the 
marriage price of a daughter or by a son giving himself in 
adoption to the aggrieved party and making him heir to his 
property 

Eastern Rengmas usually exact no penalty for sexual 
connection with an unmarried girl, provided it was not 
against her will, though parents sometimes demand one 
In Western Rengma villages the action taken varies with the 
circumstances Many mtrigues are winked at, but a father, 
if he wishes to brmg his daughter up strictly, is entitled to a 
fine of a cow and two spears Eor adultery this fine is 
increased by a pig, but in villages of the Tesophenjni group 
this would not oidmarily be demanded from a man of the 
husband’s clan ^ For the permanent abduction of a wife 
the penalty is, of course, far heavier In such oases the co- 
respondent has to reimburse the husband the whole of the 
marriage price paid and pay the ordinary fine for adultery 
m addition The Eastern Rengmas, as described above, 
punish abduction by destroying the offender’s house For 
casual adultery the penalty varies In Sahunyu it used 
to be thirty articles, such as spears, cloths and so on, and is 
now Rs 16 In Meluri it is as low as Rs 6 

The Western Rengmas regard all fines taken for fornication 
and adultery as tainted, as it were For a man to accept 
them would seem ecjuivalent to sellmg his wife or daughter 
Anything paid is therefore given to the oldest and poorest 
people in the village They have to take the animals right 
away from the village, and kiU and cut them up with their 
own weapons, no one will lend a spear or dao ” for this. 
The meat is cooked in their own pots, which are broken and 
thrown away after the meal, together with all uneaten food 
No meat may be brought back to the village, and those who 
have eaten of it must wash before they return The village 
has to observe “ genna ” that day 

^ See p 44 
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Oaths 

The usual Western Rengma oath nowadays is on a tiger’s 
tooth ^ In theory the swearer ought to produce the tiger’s 
tooth, but in practice nowadays it is a touring officer who 
takes one out of his despatch-box and hands it to him, for it 
IS usually in cases before him that oaths are taken On 
the tiger’s tooth the swearer places a few hairs from his own 
head and a httle soil from the village land He stands in 
the open air when he swears, for he must be between earth 
and sky, and swears according to the formula dictated by the 
village burier or some poor and landless man ^ The formula 
varies somewhat, but always the swearer declares that if 
he swears falsely he will meet a violent end before next 
harvest, either by bemg killed by a tiger, or by drowmng, or 
by falhng from a chff , or by a wound from his own spear or 
“ dao,” or in some such way After repeating the formula 
the swearer bites the tiger’s tooth The following is an 
actual oath taken before the writer on a tiger’s tooth by one 
Khepfulho of Kotsenyu, who was accused of steahng and 
cooking Kechangtang’s fowl 

He Kepfulhona Kechangtang az% awuU 

I Kepfulho Kechangtang belonging to fowl 

aphu sa’ala metsa, sa’ala %mipo7ig 
stealing brmging did not eat, brmging by my hearth 

mech%, inamphuwa mech%^ iwangphuwa 
did not put, in my rice pot did not put, in my meat pot 

mech% Hena nzi maphu 

did not put I your property have not stolen 

Nzi aphuto ahwe na 

Your property if I have stolen tree from 

chiUlo^ atsU na he puwelo, 

may I fall and be killed, water by I ^ may be 

washed away, 

^ In the old days an enemy’s sknll was often substituted for a tiger’s 
tooth when one was available * 

* ^ <5®ses before a magistrate a Rengma mterpreter dictates the oath 
It IS beheved that no harm will come to hun because he is obeying Govern- 
ment orders m domg so. 
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No great notice is taken of oaths m court, but if an oath 
of this kind is taken in the village all must refrain from work 
for one day To avoid the inconvenience of this oaths 
were sometimes taken m which the tiger’s tooth was only 
named and was not held In such oases no genna ” day 
had to be observed by the village Occasionally a leaf from 
the head-tree was substituted for the tiger’s tooth The 
swearer had to pluck it himself, and this was a very terrible 
oath indeed A very strong oath, rarely taken, and regarded 
as stronger than that on a tiger’s tooth, is one taken on a 
piece of wood from a tree called nahu (A) or anyakho (B) 
It has bright red flowers, and all the leaves fall m the 
autumn It is beheved that this oath, if taken falsely, will 
entail the extmction of the swearer’s clan So full of magic 
IS this wood that no one may bum it, or plant a tree of it in 
his wood reserve If an oath has to be sworn on behalf of 
a whole village in a dispute with another village the old 
man taking the oath substitutes an oak leaf for the tiger’s 
tooth, because the leaves of that tree all fall m the wmter 
Oaths are still so respected by the Eastern Rengmas that 
they are very rarely taken, and only m the most serious 
disputes The swearer has to go to where the bones of a 
tiger have been buried ^ and dig one up On this he swears 
that he and his family will die that month or before next 
harvest if his words are false 

Fnendshi'p 

Nagas are a quarrelsome lot, and a man likes to have plenty 
of people who can be trusted to take his side A man can 

1 See p. 98 
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always be sure of the support of his own clan, but naturally 
tries to form other aUiances outside it for his greater protec- 
tion This was more necessary in the days before the Pax 
Bntanmca was estabhshed, but even now formal friendships, 
cemented by gifts, are common in all tnbes A Rengma 
calls his friend aaingU (A), iffuwa (B), or ihezovxt (C) If two 
men decide to become friends they exchange gifts of clothes, 
weapons and food A friendship thus formed descends 
from generation to generation, though if the parties belong 
to different villages it is usually regarded as necessary to maJse 
a new exchange of gifts each generation Two friends must 
send each other special shares of meat at all feasts and help 
each other throughout hfe At death a man’s friends play a 
great part m arrangmg his funeral, and it is a friend who 
dances armed in front of the body when it is earned from the 
house and shouts that he will clear all enemies from the path 
of the soul 1 A man does not address a friend’s wife by 
name, but as “ wife of my friend ” A man addresses a 
woman friend of another clan as logwa hmyu (A), <m,vMa (B), 
or etsepfu No immorality is necessarily imphed, and the 
term would be freely used m front of the woman’s husband, 
but if a girl IS so addressed there is more than a hmt that a 
good deal of famiharity is allowed A most curious custom 
obtams among the Western, but not the Eastern, Bengmas 
by which two men, not necessarily unmarned, bmd them- 
selves to be the ]omt friends of the same unmarried girl of 
another clan Girls wear m their ears strings of beads with 
small white discs at the bottom called nyeshe (A) or asUngJchii 
(B) ® The practice is for two men who are friends and who ad- 
mire the same girl to go to her and ask her permission to call 
her nyeshe (or asUnghhii) If she gives her consent the three 
persons cease altogether to address each other by name, and 
always use the terms nyeshe or asUnghhH It would be going 
too far to say that the men become the girl’s lovers, but it is 
generally understood that considerable hberties are per- 
mitted A man will take a head or kill a tiger or perform 
some other deed of valour m honour of the girl, and she must 
then feast him. Sometimes the names of other beads, such 
^ See p 217, s See p 34 
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as tugheiung (A) or chelcJietung (B), the big, white conch-shell 
beads forming the side pieces of necklaces, or ticzi (A) or 
anyamphuyi (B), the red carnehan beads in the middle of 
necklaces, are used, but friendships m which these names are 
used are not as bmdmg 

Another special form of friendship is that in which two 
men address each other as terhe (A), asahowa (B), or aslirhan 
(C), They must be of the same clan and are usually of about 
the same age Their special duties are to help each other at 
feasts, such as Feasts of Ment,^ and m buildmg each other’s 
houses As the presence of a friend of this type is essential 
on many ceremonial occasions, each man has at least two, in 
case one is ill or observmg a ‘‘ geima ” On the day of a 
man’s funeral his terhe must refram from aE work 

Aposowu, a Serna word meaning equal,” is used for 
“ friend ” by both groups of the Western Nagas, but the 
Southern group alone seem to employ other terms of endear- 
ment Among them men may address each other as 
yimvogu or usongU, two words for species of small birds, or as 
poginyu equal ”) Female society is particularly rich in 
terms of endearment, and women friends will call each other 
apogi equal ”), honye (“ white hedychium ”), loranH (a 
kind of leaf), heponye (a white flower), thipenye (yeEow ground 
orchis, hteraUy “flowering among thatching grass”), 
nyttsong (a white flower), or nnyuhi (a flower growing by 
streams) If two girls are rather dark, they often call each 
other Jchenzongil (“ darkie ”) 

Warfare and Head-hunting 

The Western Rengmas say that men first learnt to make 
war by watchmg ants raid each others’ nests ^ The Eastern 

^ See p 184 

have the same belief (see Serna Nagas, p 259) The practice 
of head-himtmg is certainly a very old one There is reason to beheve 
it may have been earned on m Northern Chma m Neolithic times (C W 
Bishop, “ Neolithic Age m Northern China,” Anttqmty, Vol VII, No 28, 
p 402) It has been held that the present Phihppme practice, 'which is 
identical with the Naga, was brought to those islands by Indonesian 
immigrants three to five thousand years ago, the practice of earher 
munigra^s bemg to cut ofi! the top of "the skull only (F and M Keesmg, 

1 aming PhiUppvne Read-Hv/ntera, pp 43 sgq,) 
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Rengmas have not got this story, hut beheve that it is lucky 
for a raiding party to pass a battle of ants on their path 
A small, scattered tribe, the Rengmas have never been 
strong enough to wage wars of aggression on their neighbours 
Their fighting has always been in defence or retahation, and 
they tell of no great victories The record number of heads 
known to have been taken on one raid is twelve by Meluri 
in an attack on the extinct Southern Sangtam village of 
Lotizare about thirty years ago, when the raiders surprised 
and surrounded a party reaping Job’s-tears Till the 
country was taken over, the Eastern Rengmas had on their 
west flank powerful Eastern Angami villages always eager 
for heads or tribute Even now Angamis are apt to swagger 
when they wander through their villages The pressure from 
the south on the Western Rengmas was even more severe, 
for the Angamis had large numbers of guns and the Rengmas 
had none It says much for the bravery of the tribe that 
they have survived, even though some of the weak outlying 
villages, such as Chosinyu, have adopted Angami dress and 
hair-cut in order to placate their foes It was the 
geographical position of these villages that was their undoing 
The Nro river, which runs north and south through the 
Western Rengma country, is unfordable for most of the year, 
and IS nowhere narrow enough for a bndge to be thrown 
across The result is that Rengma villages to the west of 
the Nro have always been exposed to Angami attacks durmg 
the rams while cut off from the powerful Rengma villages to 
the east who could have helped them The biggest raid 
known in Rengma history was an attempt by Mozema and 
SIX other Angami villages to wipe out the big village of 
Tsemmyu There are still old men ahve who can remember 
the day The raid was engmeered by Tesophenyu, who 
persuaded Tophema to act as go-betweens between them and 
Mozema Tsemmyu and Tesophenyu are far and away the 
two biggest Western Rengma villages They are neighbours, 
and there is no natural boundary between their lands The 
result has been bickermgs and squabbles from before the 
memory of man. The big raid by Mozema embittered the 
feud past all remedy, and it colours all Rengma pohtics to 
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this day Even now passions are apt to be inflamed when 
men of the two villages meet, and no man of one may 
visit the other without special permission The raid was a 
treacherous business Mozema and their alhes rushed the 
village when all the men were away in their fields They 
slaughtered the children and the old people, and then Naga 
lack of disciphne was their undomg They looted the village 
and got so drunk on the very potent Rengma hquor that 
when their mfuriated foes came swarmmg back fifty 
Angami heads were soon taken The fugitives were 
hunted through the jungle, and the Rengmas claim that 
another fifty were lost or died of wounds To this day many 
houses in Tseminyu contain Angami shields captured in this 
counter-attack Muzzle-loaders, once fired, were useless, 
and the Rengmas say that the kilts of the Angamis hampered 
them m the jungle, and their long top-knots were easily 
seized by pursuers clad only in lengtas ” ^ The Angami 
prefers to attack an unsuspecting enemy with a force over- 
whelming in numbers and armaments The worm had 
turned to such good purpose that Mozema and their alhes 
had no desire to try it again But Tesophenyu did not 
know this, and Tseminyu gambled on their not knowmg it 
So they worked an mgemous trick on their hereditary 
enemies One day they exploded a large number of bamboos 
m fires Tesophenyu fell into the trap Thinking the noise 
was that of Angami guns again shooting down old men and 
children, they sent a large party out to collect the heads of 
fugitives Tseminyu warriors were ready for them in an 
ambush and it was Tesophenyu heads that were collected 
This revenge, though pleasing, was inadequate, and Tseminyu 
began to plan something bigger, but before anythmg could 
be done, the country was annexed and all fighting stopped 
The wound still festers, however Tseimnyu qmte defimtely 
bear no fll-wiU at aU towards Mozema and their alhes, who 

1 Rengmas also say that Angaim villages are easy to raid at night, 
because the men lay aside their kilts and have to fumble for them and 
put them on before they can come out and defend themselves A Rengma 
man, on the other hand, takes off nothmg at night, and a woman only 
her outer skirt The old fashion, too, of leavmg oidy a very small tuft 
of hair on the crown of the head was designed to give enemies little to catch 
hold of 
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axe regarded as having taken a chance which any Naga 
village would be glad to get But against Tesophenyu, who 
called in others to do their fighting for them, the feehng is 
very bitter, and Tesophenyu, dehberately desinng to keep 
the feud ahve, throw out suggestions from time to time that 
they would like to mvite Mozema to a feast to celebrate the 
famous victory Tseminyu retahate by hmtmg at feasts 
and alliances with the big Lhota villages m the rear of 
Tesophensui All this sounds futile m these days of Pax 
Bntanmca, but the Naga thinks m terms of generations, and 
not of years, and while absolutely loyal to us, at the bottom of 
his heart regards our rule as only a passmg episode Some 
day, he thinks, the old days wiU come back and thmgs will 
be as they were for so very long before 
An ambush is rightly considered a perfectly fair ruse, but 
real treachery is disliked On one occasion Tsemm3Ti sent 
word to a warrior of Tesophenyu called Hangtungwa that his 
wife’s relations wanted to see him Tekhanga of Tsemmyu 
lay m wait for him and speared him on the path This 
so shocked even Tsemmyu that Tekhanga was prevented 
from takmg his head Another trick of the Western Reng- 
mas known also to the Lhotas, was to mvite a mam to your 
house, give him a drink from a freshly cut section of bamboo 
with a shaa^ rim, and smash it mto his mouth when he hfted 
it to his bps. A quick blow with a “ dao ” would then fimali 
him In contrast with episodes of this kmd, fights occasion- 
ally took place which would not have disgraced the great 
days of chivalry If two villages had many outstandmg 
differences to settle they would arrange to fight at a certain 
place on a certam day The first village to arrive lighted a 
fire and sat down to wait When the enemy arrived they 
also hghted a fire a short distance away Then both sides 
would clear the battle-field of jungle When this was done 
the fight began by each side throwmg eggs at the other, for 
the thrower of an egg nd himself of all lU luck and danger of 
being wounded There was far more shouting and chaUeng- 
mg than real fighting, but edged weapons were used and blood 
was let. There was no fighting to the last man, however. 
Honour was satisfied by a very few casualties On one 
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casion Tesophenyu and Tsemmyu decided to fight in this 
ly As soon as Sipiingso, a noted warrior of Tesophenyu, 
IS killed, they turned tail, for a Naga village does not 
pend for its strength on the discipline and high average 
ill at a™s of its Inhabitants, but on the powers of a very 
V “ mighty men,” and the death of one of these instantly 
moralises it On another occasion Tesophenyu put the 
■ge Lhota village of Phiro to fiight with the loss of three 
ads 

Most fightmg, however, was not m this manner Usually 
party of braves would go out either to snatch a head or 

0 from a sleeping village or, more commonly, to try to rush 
3 sentnes guarding a party workmg in the fields, and faU 
on the screaming women as they scattered The enemy 
ire not mvaxiably killed By Western Rengma custom if a 
in called out “ Father ” to a man aiming a spear at him the 
3ar was not thrown, and the man’s hfe was spared He 
^rendered, and was kept as a slave Eastern Rengmas 
d a custom by which, if a man saw an enemy in time, 
could pluck a bunch of leaves, wave them, and then sit 
them A man who did this could not be harmed in any 
y, and it IS said that even neighbouring villages of other 
bes respected the convention A man mtending to go on 
•aid had to remam chaste, lest he should weaken himself, 

1 might not catch up pigs and fowls, lest he became 
ifused and rushed wildly about as they do While them 
sbands were away their wives could not spm, or their men 
uld tnp over creepers, and had to remam chaste, or they 
uld be kiUed or wounded This was naturally to be 
uded if possible, though, unlike some tnbes,^ the Rengmas 
[ not consider a death in war to be disgraceful 

Che ceremonial observed when a head was taken differed 
uewhat among the Western and Eastern Rengmas, and 
I practice of each can most convemently be described 
larately Among the Western Rengmas a head taken by a 
ty from the Tsemmyu group was carried by the killer 
the Tesophenyu group this was done by the oldest Tnan 
bhe war party. The second spear earned the hands and 
^ Cf Ao Nagaa, p 286 
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feet, if there had been tune to cut them off too An ex- 
perienced warrior brought up the rear, planting ‘‘ panjis ’’ 
as he retreated to hinder pursuit When within earshot of 
the village the party burst into song, and everyone swarmed 
out to meet and congratulate them In the Tseminyu 
group the song was called repehololcwe, and consisted of 
chantmg the words 0 pfU tsalu, of which the meaning is 
unknown, followed by the chorus aye chanted by all This 
song is stiU sung when a tiger is killed and brought in In 
the Tesophenyu group the song was called Nongsha shehe or 
shehey'^ accordmg to whether the head was that of a 
Lhota or Serna, the neighbours with which they were 
usually at war The tired and thirsty warriors, who had 
probably run hard, even if they had not fought hard, were 
refreshed with food and drink outside the village fence, and 
then went straight to the head-tree, where they chanted a 
wordless chant Time being needed to prepare for the 
ceremony of hangmg up the head, it did not take place tiU 
the next day Meanwhile the raiders, bemg in a sense 
unclean, could not go to their own houses, and the whole 
party had to sleep in the “ morung ” of the killer that night, 
the head bemg put on a ledge of the carved centre post 
Neither the weapons nor hands of the raiders could be 
washed 2 and, to avoid touching food with bloodstamed 
hands they had to convey it to their mouths with a special 
stiff leaf called terrh% chen nit — “ enemy spoon leaf ’’ — (A) ® 
Next day a pig and a dog were sacrificed, and shared by aU 
who had taken part in the raid, and the head was taken to 
the head-tree with much chanting and hung from it in the 
presence of the whole village To hang it up a stick was 
driven through it from side to side behind the temples 
This was done with the village hammer stone ” ^ by a 

1 These are not the proper Rengma words for the tribes is what 

the Setna call themselves and Nongsha may be a corruption of Kyont the 
Lhota word for themselves 

* The Ilongota of the Thihppmes may not wash the blood ofE arms, 
body and legs after a head-huntmg raid See Savage Landor, Oems of the 
Mast, Yol n,p 330 

* The Tesophenyu group used the chongowa leaf for this, but had no 
special name for a spoon made of it 

* See p 231 
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warrior of note who had taken two or three heads A cane 
string was attached to each end of the stick, and the two ends 
were tied to a long string hanging from a bamboo set to lean 
against one of the branches of the head-tree Pieces of a 
red flower called hTiingdronyli (A) or alakha (B) were hung 
from the dead ears If more than one village jomed in a 
raid and only one head was taken, which had to be shared, 
Tsemmyu used to put the piece in a basket, or skewer it 
onto a piece of tree-fern stem, the fibre of which looks rather 
hke human hair This was hung up as if it were a whole 
head Tesophenyu made more elaborate arrangements 
They carved a wooden head, with eyes of iridescent beetle 
carapace and a piece of goatskm for a wig, and hung it in 
the centre of a rod, with bits of real human head, each 
wrapped in three leaves, at either end ^ When the head 
had been hung up, an old warrior of note addressed to it the 
following prayer that other heads might soon hang beside 
it “ May those who do not obey their parents come and 
seek for you here May rich men of your village, may rich 
men of other villages, may wicked men, may proud men 
come and seek you ^ jn order to make the most of the 
occasion, parents took the opportunity of brmging their 
children to the ceremony and telhng them that that was what 
would happen to their heads if they were naughty The 
whole village was genna ” for five days, which were spent 
feasting and rejoicing, and for ten days the raiders slept 
apart from their wives and used separate hearths If they 
did not do this it was beheved they would never get heads 
again When the strmg rotted and the head fell, it was 
picked up by the village burier and put in a crevice of the 
bole of the head-tree The remains of such a head are still 
to be seen m the Phesmyu tree, but the villagers have for- 
gotten from what village it was taken 

Eastern Eengmas who took a head used to carry it to 
their village singing a song called ariza, which was very like 

^ In Yacham, the only Ao village still independent, a carved wooden 
head is hung up in a “ morung ” when it is rebuilt, and remains there till 
a real head has been taken 

2 In Formosa too an enemy’s head is asked to brmg others of its viQage 
to be killed (McKay, From Far Formosa, p 273) 
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the Serna Yemusale song ^ The head was earned by the 
first spear and the hands and feet by the second On 
arrival at the gate, the party waited outside while the oldest 
man of the village was sent for to greet them and direct the 
ceremomes. The head was laid on the ground, and each of 
the raiders threw leaves and sprigs of wormwood onto it, 
saying, “ Your relations care for you no more ” This was 
probably to mduce the soul of the dead man, which resided 
in the head, to sever aU connection with his own village and 
join the souls attached to that of the raiders The head was 
then carried into the village to a chant called ketarrhi 1cMs%^ 
and was hung up m a basket on the verandah of the “ morung 
of the kiUer Any boy the hehces of whose ears had not been 
pierced speared it with a bamboo spear, and his ears were 
pierced that day. After the head had been hung up the 
raiders dispersed to there houses, each man washmg outside 
before he entered, in order to remove the uncleanness which 
the kilhng had brought upon him. Bloody weapons, how- 
ever, could not be washed tiU next day A meal was eaten 
m the house ® and the party slept in ‘‘ morungs ” that night 
Next day each of the party sacrificed a pig, and the men of the 
village, in full dress, took the head to the place where it was 
to be exhibited There the taker put it on a sharp stake 
pushed up through the neck The hands and feet were 
similarly exposed on stakes These stakes were set up 
outside the village on one of the paths leadmg to the fields. 
The path selected varied each year, as it had to be one leadmg 
to jhums actually under cultivation, a custom which 
shows beyond a shadow of doubt the close connection 
between head-huntmg and fertihty ^ 

In the case of most Naga tribes it is only by inference 
that we learn that the underlying idea of head-hunting 

1 See Serm Nagas, p 115 

® Though the wamors had "washed their hands they could not touch 
their food with their fingers that day, and had to convey it to their mouths 
With anmga leaves 

* MiUs (JRejpon on the Province of Assam, p cxlv) provides even more 
striking evidence of the connection He says that it is a very common 
practice of Lhotas to cut ofi the heads, hands and feet of any stranger 
and stick them up m their fields to ensure a good crop, and that the 
Anganns a«lso do this, hut less frequently In both tribes the custom is 
no"w obsolete and forgotten 
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IS to increase the fertihty of the killer’s village by adding 
to its store soul-force obtained m this way from another 
village The Rengma, on the other hand, says bluntly and 
openly that enemies’ heads cause the crops to flourish and 
men and ammals to increase They therefore feel enemies’ 
heads to be a real need, and believe that they suffer if they 
lack them In 1933, with very few years of enforced peace 
behind them, Meluri begged me to allow them to raid ]ust 
a little,” or, failmg that, to take all my transport coolies 
from their village the next time I took a punitive column 
across the frontier, in the hope of some kilhng from which 
they might benefit Western Rengmas have in the past, 
before their country was taken over, indulged in human 
sacrifice at times when they have been unable to obtain 
heads m war Tesophenyu tell of three persons bought for 
the purpose A female slave and her daughter were bought 
from Lhotas and kept for a long time They, however, veiy 
wisely, called their buyer ‘‘ father,” and so perforce became 
his adopted children They therefore could not be sacrificed 
in Tesophenyu, and, to avoid financial loss, were sold to 
Angamis, who doubtless killed them Later a man was 
bought, but inconsiderately died before he could be sacrificed 
Tseminyu were more successful On one occasion they 
captured an Angami from Tophema, and kept him till the 
young rice began to sprout, and his fertilising influence would 
be most valuable Then he was killed and his head, hands 
and feet were hung from the head-tree, as if they were those 
of an enemy killed in war There was no one whose duty it 
was to bury the trunk, so it was taken by the village burier 
and stuck in a fork of a tree outside the village But the 
sacrifice did not turn out well The wretched victim m his 
death agony swept the ground with his hand, and this caused 
the crops to be damaged by wind that year 

Though, as was only natural, when two villages were at 
war each hated the other heartily, this hatred was not 
extended to women from the enemies’ village who were 
married to men m the haters’ village Such marriages were 
quite common, and a woman would be allowed to go and 
visit her parents even though her husband was at war with 

M 
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them She took two or three men of her husband’s village 
with her, and all carried bunches of leaves While in hostde 
territory they were sacrosanct, and did a hot-head of the 
woman’s village kill or wound one of her escort, his village 
immediately demolished his house as a punishment Even 
apart from these visits, villages at war were not entirely cut 
off from all communication with each other In every 
village there were men called hamhonyu — “ middlemen ” 

(A) , anuz% (B), or hUnru (C), who, provided they carried 
bunches of leaves, could visit a hostile village in safety to 
arrange terms of peace or for any similar purpose It was 
more usual, however, to get a neutral village to act as 
intermediary 

Slavery 

The Eastern Rengmas have repeatedly assured me that 
they never owned slaves This is probably true The tribe 
IS weak and poor and unhkely to have been able to buy 
slaves from their more powerful neighbours A few were 
owned by the Western Rengmas before their country was 
administered, and were called menugetenyu (A) or itsaJcesa 

(B) No Rengma ever seems to have been bought by his 
fellow tribesman as a slave, and Lhotas appear to have 
provided almost all there were ^ The Lhotas used to leave 
marriage prices unpaid for years, and often a youth would 
find himself hable to pay the price for his mother that his 
father ought to have paid In such cases his creditors would 
seize his brothers and sisters and sell them as slaves A 
good number of these reached the Rengmas, who would pay 
about two cows for a young man The buyer of a female 
slave could never marry her or cohabit with her He would 
either sell her to someone else at a profit or give her m 
marriage and recoup himself from her marriage pnce If a 
male slave was not resold, a house was built for him and he 
workedfor his master, who would providehim with a wife m the 
ordmary way It was the special duty of slaves to help and 
protect their masters in war. They were adopted into their 

^ Enemy who were encountered on raids and saved their hves by- 
surrender {see footnote p 157) might, of course, be Rengmas or of any 
other tribe. There were not, however, many such, a head-hunter with 
his blood up does not quickly stay his hand 
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masters’ clans, and could inherit if free-horn heirs failed In 
theory the children of slaves could be sold, but this was very 
rarely done 

PosiUon of Womm 

What IS euphemistically called equahty of the sexes 
obtams in all sections of the Rengma tribe In other 
words, men are not infrequently under the thumb of their 
wives Many a time I have tried to persuade a certam 
Rengma in subordinate Government service to go home and 
tell his wife he had made a fool of himself m his work and 
had his pay reduced, ]ust to see what she would say to him 
He IS a brave enough man at a tiger hunt, but he has never 
plucked up enough courage to adopt my suggestion 
This does not mean that women are not made to work 
hard A man going to his fields strides along with his spear 
over his shoulder, while his wife follows carrymg the pro- 
visions for the day, the tools they are gomg to use, and 
probably a baby as well Were the man to attempt to carry 
her load for her, she would be as angry as an Enghsh wife 
would be if her husband tried to run the house To each of a 
Rengma couple there are certain tasks allotted throughout 
hfe, and each does his or her share AH family matters of 
importance are discussed between them, and, apart from the 
sudden quarrels to which members of any excitable race are 
liable, they treat each other with courtesy and respect A 
strikmg mstance of this is the care a husband takes not to 
thrust his attentions on his young wife ^ 

Marriage to a Rengma woman means no great change m 
environment She probably goes to hve only a hundred 
yards away from the house where she was bom, and can see 
her parents every day Even when they are dead her clan 
IS always behmd her ready to back her up if her husband ill- 
uses her He knows that if he makes life mtolerable for her 
he will lose both her and the marriage price he has paid 
And she knows that if she becomes impossible to hve with she 
can be turned out and her relations made to repay what they 
received for her AU this makes for reasonable give and 
take, and so for stabihty and happiness 

^ See p 212 
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Deities and Spirits 

BiBNGma religion is without priests and almost without 
prayer Por many ceremonies a man is his own priest, and 
for others he calls in an old man whose only quahfications are 
age, memhership of the right clan and knowledge of the 
proper formulae A Rengma does not as a rule offer up 
supphcations , he believes that if he or an old man declares 
in the proper words that evil and misfortune are to leave 
him, they will leave him Spirits are believed to be present 
everywhere Offermgs are made to them and to the souls 
of ancestors, but they are rarely asked actively to intervene 
for the offerer’s good The rehgion of the tribe is more 
negative than positive , avoidance of forbidden acts is all- 
important An individual or village “ genna/’ ^ durmg 
which work and contact with the outside world are avoided, 
IS the most potent rehgious ceremony At a genna ” it is 
exceptional for the spirits to be addressed , they are supposed 
to know that the individual geima is for child-birth, or 
the village “ genna ’’ to keep pests away from the crops, 
and so on Countless though spirits are supposed to be, 
they are not much discussed, and little is known about them 
Spirits m general are called songinyu (A) or aniza (B and 0) 
There are terms for particular types of spirits, but they are 
not strictly used, and the confusion is great Few people 

^ ** Gtenii^s ” are of two kuids A viUage or an individual observing one 
of the type caUed kenm (A) or hhomani (B and 0) merely reframs from 
work The kmd called ketscmnu (A), kechenna (B), or tsmna (0) is far 
stricter When an mdividual observes such a day, he must remain in 
the Village and avoid all mterconrse with strangers When a whole 
village observes such a day, the village is closed and the whole community 
18 cut off from contact with the outer world* 

164 
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trouble their heads as to who created the world, but it is 
generally believed to have been a particularly powerful 
songinyu or amza who hves in the sky and is the father of 
all living things, as earth is their mother In prayers in the 
Tseminyn group the names of Songinyu and Songpennyu 
are uttered They are vaguely thought of as a dmne pair 
who created aU things and can bring good or evil upon men, 
but it IS not known which is the male and which the female 
The Klmpiii heching (A) or Aketsong khetung (B) “ genna ’’ 
observed in August is generally regarded as being in honour 
of the Creator, though Khapm and Aketsong are terms for 
the ‘‘ luck ” of rich men ^ The Eastern Rengmas hold that 
it was a nameless amza who fashioned the world as we know 
it, but the Western Rengmas say it was a being called NdU 
(A) or Aaiikhi (B) who moulded it to its present shape at the 
beginnmg of time Where he passed the land became flat 
and plains were formed, but he was able to work for 
only one mght, and many ranges of mountams remam 
unlevelled According to another story, Ndil had a com- 
pamon When he had levelled the plains he rested from his 
labours and went flshmg with his friend Now, Nd'il had a 
penis so enormously long that he could wrap it nme times 
round his waist He therefore warned his friend not to 
mistake it for a snake m the water and cut it off When 
they were flshmg, however, the perns floated down the cur- 
rent towards the friend, and he cut it in two in mistake for a 
snake As a result Ndu died before he had time to level the 
hills 2 After his death the body of NdU was divided up 
The Angamis took the thighs, and show exceptional develop- 
ment there to this day The Lhotas took the arms and the 
legs below the knees, and are quick with their hands, and 
good travellers The Sernas took the top of the head and the 
rest of the perns The Rengmas took the tongue, and have 
been talkative ever since There is a spirit called Nisegtnyu 
(A), Aso (B), Aiyulaniza or Kwuyumza (C), who is par- 
ticularly connected with the crops and to whom special 

^ Seep 168 

^ The Angamis say a womati named Ngulm flattened out the plams with a 
nce-dryxng rake She had only one breast, and men laughed at her so 
much that she ran away m shame without levellmg the hiUs 
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deference is paid at the midsummer path-clearing ceremony ^ 
She IS generally believed to be female, and to be clean on one 
side and blotched on the other, with long hair reaching to the 
ground All agricultural ceremomes are m her honour, and 
she is beheved to hve under the earth Various spirits, all 
more or less evil, hve in the jungle ^ One kind, called Temime 
(A), Azang (B), or Amuze (C), can be heard talking like men 
and calling out people’s names But when one goes to 
where the sound comes from there is nothing It is very 
unlucky indeed to hear one’s name called by one of these 
spirits The Tseminyu group have a special term, Ramme, 
for spirits which appear at mght as vague black shapes, 
“ like bears ” The other groups call these also Azarig and 
Amuze respectively To them is attributed that very un- 
pleasant type of mghtmare in which one feels one cannot 
move It IS believed that when a man has one of these 
dreams an evil spirit is lymg on him, and would hold him 
down and suffocate him were it not that these spirits are 
hke men, but not quite complete The Southern group of 
Western Rengmas say that each one lacks a thumb, and so 
cannot throttle a man Other Rengmas say they have no 
big toes, and so cannot hold still the big toes of men they 
attack A man fightmg one therefore always tries to move 
his big toes, and if he can succeed m domg so he knows he wiU 
get free If a man suffers frequently from mghtmares of this 
kmd he puts up a slat of tsomho wood {tsomho kesho — “ tsomho 
slat” — ^A, Azang satsatetsu — Azangfrightenex — ^B) by his 
door, with tiger’s eyes or rough human figures drawn on it 
in charcoal AU Nagas beheve that one of the commonest 
causes of illness is theft of the soul by an evil spirit Among 
the Eastern Rengmas spirits which indulge in this are called 
merely by the general term of amza, but in the Western 
group they are known as Anngaro (A) or AtsUaong (B) 
They hve m bad places ” and heavy jungle, and sometimes 

^ See pp 82, 83 

* Dr Roh6im considers that anthropologists often fail to note the 
phaJIw attribute of demons I have never been given the shghtest hmt 
that Rengma demons have such attributes, though some of the folk-tales 
mght easily have given my informants the lead Roh6im, Biddle of the 
SpkinXf p, 41 » j 
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appear as a gleaming red cock or a snake, and then dis- 
appear A particularly evil one hves m a pool below 
Tseminyu which is beheved to be bottomless The pool is 
called Tihats'il lo zU (“ Tihatsu’s field water ”) Tihatsu 
was a woman who struck the ground with her hoe and 
caused w^ater to gush out, makmg a noise hke Tsu, tsu,” 
part of her name To see the spirit means serious lUness 
and probably death Ransoms for the souls spirits have 
caught are left by the paths, or small chickens are released 
as substitutes In the Tseminyu group the two worst of 
the Armgaro are Easung and Aron ^ Hasung is hke a man, 
and goes about with a club with which he inflicts instant 
death ^ Aron is hke a very short man, with an enormous 
stomach, and is blue in colour He brings slow, wasting 
illness These two are apt to prowl round villages and 
enter houses, and to keep them out dogs’ skulls or scraps of 
metal are hung over the hntel, for the dogs wiU bark at them 
and frighten them away, and they cannot abide the 
smeU of metal In Tseminyu they tell of a spirit with the 
curious name of Tsarimmlm (“ Eleven ”), who hves in the 
village of the Sungi term te hete nyu Spirits who eat 
men’s flesh ”) Once a man died, and a soothsayer went m 
a dream to this village to get his soul back The villagers 
cook the souls before eating them, and had just cut up this 
particular soul for the pot when the soothsayer arrived He 
collected all the pieces except the chin, which he found that 
TsarumechU had greedily eaten raw He therefore had to 
substitute a goat’s chin when he put the body together again, 
and that is why old men have white beards TsarumecM 
IS a common term of abuse for a greedy man. In Teso- 
phenyu they say that ordinary amza cook souls, but that the 
kmd called Atsliaong eat them raw Another type of spirit, 
for which the Eastern Rengmas, as usual, use only the general 
term amza, but which the Western Rengmas call Benzli 
(A) or Apuazu (B), appear to people who are drunk, or weak 
after lUness It is these spirits that cause such people to 

^ Aron (A) and Achen Jceteshu (B) are sometimes also used as general 
terms for evil spirits 

* Sudden death from heart failure would be attributed to JSamng 
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stagger and fall, for on level ground they tell them to walk 
carefuUy , and on steep gi ound to hurry Often they lead men 
far into the jungle till they are hopelessly lost or fall down 
a chff They are beheved to be like men, and to wear 
large brass ear ornaments and carry red spears Spirits of 
another kind (Tetse, A , Mezameza,^ B , Anuza, 0) are more 
lundly They lead people away into the jungle and play 
with them, but always bring them back to their homes when 
the game is over They are of both sexes, and are yellow 
in colour, with big stomachs It is beheved that there are 
spirits both in the sky and below the earth The Western 
Rengmas call the former Tsiingenyu (A) or Atsd'ong (B), and 
the latter Theronyu (A) or Amza (B), the Eastern Rengmas 
using the general term amza for both Nothing whatever 
seems to be known about them beyond the fact of their 
existence 

The Western Rengmas beheve that a nch man has a sort 
of famihar {KJiapm, A, Aketsong, B) which brings him luck 
It IS spoken of as his “ dog,” and is beheved to be hke a black 
dog with a white chest It hves in its owner’s house, and 
usually hes either near the bed in the inner room or near the 
basket in which rice-husks are put in the outer room Some- 
times it will sleep in a granary, and the hollows in the pile of 
nee used by these spirits as restmg-places are pomted out 
It IS only visible m dreams, but strangers have to be careful 
not to anger it. For this reason a guest in a rich man’s 
house never sits either near the bed or near the husk basket, 
nor so that he blocks the doorway, in case the dog ” wants 
to go out. If a man angers the famihar unknowingly, he 
wiU be struck dumb and his eyes will stare This is said to 
have happened to Hepegha and Rillo at the funeral of 
Kezetha, a rich man of Tseminyu, even though they sat by 
the hearth After its owner’s death the fanoihar remains 
m the house till it is demohshed, when it disappears The 
equivalent among the Eastern Rengmas is a spirit they call 
Ashupu (“the catcher”) It is beheved that in the old 

1 Of the Serna Muzamuza, Lhota NagaSy p, 116 It is a spirit of this 
type that haunts the mezameza avu stone on the Tesophenyu-Kitagha path 
This particular spirit appears to be exceptionally maleficent (See p 232 ) 
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days rich men used to own these spirits, but the last known 
case occurred before Meluri was founded The peculiarity 
of the “ catcher ’’ was that it held immovable anyone who 
tried to steal from the house of the rich man it was protecting 

Life after Death 

If a Naga be asked what shares of meat are distributed 
and to whom at any ceremony, he will launch forth on a long 
and detailed hst without a moment’s hesitation But if he 
be asked what the tribal behefs are regarding the next 
world, he will nearly always think for a minute before he 
answers, and may even reply that he would like to refresh 
hiB knowledge first by talkmg the matter over with the old 
men of his viUage The first is of practical importance to 
him The second is so inevitable that he does not worry his 
head about it Nevertheless, every tribe has a defimte 
belief, and that of the Western Rengmas is as follows The 
soul {nka'penyu,^ A , icham'phuwa, B) of the dead man does 
not at first know that he is dead Then he sees his own 
body lying in the outer room ready for burial, and under- 
stands why his relations and friends are weeping He hangs 
about the house tiU the Ngada ceremony which marks the 
close of the year ^ Refreshed by the food and drink offered 
then, the soul goes to the Land of the Dead [Teronyu phong^ 
A , Keshanyu, B) ^ The Kentennenyu clan, which is 
, known to be of fairly recent Serna origin,^ take a different 
route from the Azonyu clans and go to Sihama, an Angami 
village to the south-west, and there enter the earth — quite 
how is not known The journey is believed to take three 
days, and it is believed that souls used to send up a smoke- 
signal from Sihama to tell their friends of their arrival® 
All other clans go to Wokha Hill and enter the earth by the 

^ Sometimes this term is used for a sort of guardian spirit which lives 
near a man’s bed and ceases to exist after his death 

2 See p 173 

® Very, very rarely a man goes to the sky and hves there for ever 

* See p 14 

® The soul is sometimes said to arrive three days after death, no mention 
bemg made of awaiting the Ngada ceremonies This is an example of the 
mconsistency which is so common m Naga accounts of what happens after 
death The last man to send up a smoke signal from Sihama is said to 
have been Kezoha of Tsemmyu, who died about 1916 
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Road of the Dead {Teronyu tsong, A , KesTia wA, B) used by 
the Lhotas ^ At the entrance to the cave by winch they 
enter stands a woman called Azati The souls are weeping 
for those they are leaving, and she comforts them with kindly 
words As each soul enters she smacks it across the face, 
and thereby causes it to forget all its former life By which- 
ever route they go all clans meet below the earth On the 
way there a man meets all the enemies and ammals he has 
killed m this hfe^ but the dog which was killed at his funeral 
barks and frightens them away. His clansmen, too, help 
him, for men of all clans are waiting by the road, and as each 
soul passes it is asked to what clan it belongs, and is then 
escorted by its own relations It is a thirsty road, but the 
funeral chicken scratches in the ground and water flows 
forth Or, accordmg to another account, a hzard gives the 
soul water, and it is for this reason that no Rengma ever kills 
a hzard Jungle and creepers block the way, and a girl 
who dies a virgin wiU have no one to help her to hack a path 
through ® When a lover on earth mopes and falls sick after 
the death of his beloved, it is beheved that his soul is away 
helpmg her along the road of the dead and clearing her way 
for her. Tmy children are met by a good spirit called 
Samazi, who suckles them There is a lake that all have to 
cross Samazi carries the httle children, and m the Teso- 
phenyu group of villages each is given at death a rough 
bamboo fan {awhmtsa) to hold in front of its face so that it 
shall not see the water and be frightened This is put with 
other death-offermgs outside the front wall of the house 
When the souls arrive at the World of the Dead they find it 
to be an exact repetition of this hfe ® The same men marry 
the same women, and the same children are born Those 
who were poor here are poor there, and those who gave 
Feasts of Ment here give them again in the world below 
Those who were unmarried here remain so there Thieves 
and wicked men remember their sins and are unhappy, and 
the good hve in ]oy Includmg this world there are seven 

^ Sea Lhota ISlaqaa, pp 118, 119 

* See Ao Nagas, p 228 and note 

® Those “who die ** apotia ” go to a world of there own, about which 
nothing IS known 
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worlds, in layers, as it were, one below the other A man, 
therefore, is born and dies seven times m aU At the last 
death those who could smg well become crickets on this 
earth, and those who could not butterflies ^ For this 
reason grown men and women do not kill butterflies and 
crickets, though nothing seems to be done to stop children 
doing so Especially are people careful not to kill the large 
black swallow-tail with red and white markmgs, as these are 
believed to be the souls of rich men, the pattern on the 
wings representing that on the cloth of a giver of the great 
Feasts of Merit 2 

The Eastern Rengma behef is very simple and vague 
They are content to know that their dead go back to the 
ancestral home of the tribe, and there meet the fate of the 
other dead, though what that fate is they have forgotten 
They say that the soul {sumetu) goes to the land of the Western 
Rengmas in the form of a hawk (alanyt) ^ There it lives its life 
over again in the village of the dead, though whether that 
village is in this world or below it is not known After four 
or five hves the soul just ceases to be Together with this 
behef is held an entirely inconsistent one in remcamation, 
and for three or four months after a death no one of a dead 
man’s family will kill a bird or a butterfly m case it is the dead 
man Besides the soul proper they beheve m a birth 
spirit ” {amza Mgworawa), which lives in a man and protects 
him throughout life, and dies when he dies The Western 
Rengmas hold that ammals also have souls {teJchonyu, A, 
iekho, B), but the Eastern Rengmas know of no such behef 

Medimne-men 

Medicme-men {tamUnyu, A, tdmawa, B, tamwan, C) 
exist among the Rengmas, but are far from common They 
may be of either sex, and usually have epileptic tendencies 
As in aU Naga tribes, they combine the functions of fortime- 

^ See Ao Nagaa, p 226 and note 

* Lhotas of some villages, on the other hand, kill these butterflies on 
sight, believing that to meet one portends a death, a male butterfly bemg 
fatal to man, a female to a woman, an old one to an old person, a fresh one 
to a child, and so on 

® See Ao JVogrcw, p 226 
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tellers and physicians They claim that their famihar spirits 
reveal to them in dreams what sacrifices are necessary for the 
recovery of a patient, and they themselves will suck “ diit 
from a pamful limb, producing from their mouths little stones, 
tufts of hair and so on as proof of what they have extracted 
Even so, the canny Rengma does not hke makmg fraud easier 
than necessary, and always insists that a medicine-man should 
treat him in the day in a good hght If the conditions are too 
stringent the medicine-man counters by saying that his 
famihar spirits are away and he cannot undertake the treat- 
ment It IS from seeing these famihars {annu^ A , macham- 
'phu^ B , aniza, C) either m dreams or as hallucinations that 
a man first knows that he is going to become a medicine- 
man They are hke human bemgs, and the Western Reng- 
mas assign two, a male and a female, or occasionally three, 
to a medicine-man, but the Eastern Rengmas say that a 
human being gams these supernatural powers by malang 
friends with one spirit of the opposite sex After the first 
visit of a famihar, a person who wishes to retamits help must 
sacrifice and eat a cock After that he or she must, among 
the Western Rengmas, refrain from eatmg the flesh of dogs, 
bamboo rats, rats and squirrels, all of which are regarded as 
stupid animals An Eastern Rengma soothsayer need only 
refram from eating the flesh of ammals killed by leopards or 
tigers Most people to whom the spirits offer their powers 
accept them by doing the sacrifice and refraining from for- 
bidden food, for there is a hvmg of sorts to be made out of the 
trade which will last till extreme old age, and a Naga’s chief 
anxiety is the very natural one of how he can fiU his own belly 
The great disadvantage of the powers, however, is that whoever 
has them wiU either have no children or, if he or she has any 
already, they will die and the family become extmct When, 
therefore, persons of good family acquire these powers, their 
relations often surreptitiously mix forbidden things with their 
food, and so annul the powers, but make possible the con- 
tmuance of the clan Eor instance, a woman called Heng- 
wale of Tseminyu began to practise when she already had 
four sons They naturally objected, and when their mother 
was in a convement trance one day they popped some 
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bamboo rats into her cooking-pot, and that was the end of 
that trouble 


Public Ceremonies 

Most of the pubhc ceremonies m a Rengma village are 
closely connected with agriculture, and have been described 
under that heading One or two, however, deserve separate 
mention here The chief is the harvest-home, which marks 
the end of the labours of the year and corresponds to the 
Angami Terhengi ^ Great importance is attached to it, and 
no Rengma would think of missing the days of feasting and 
general rejoicing in his village In the Tseminyu or Southern 
group of the Western Rengmas it is called Ngada, and is held 
as follows at the end of November On the first day, called 
zu nye Icethu zong (“ pita madhu making day rice-beer is 
brewed On the second day, called sihar karong zong 
(“ grave repairing day the graves of ancestors are repaired 
by their descendants, all fallen stones being replaced On 
the third day, called kesi nil shong hedung zong (“ dead 
men’s leaf-cup putting day”), the women place leaf-cups 
of pita madhu ” on the graves of their own parents 
and grandparents and of their husbands’ ancestors The 
most remote ancestors are not forgotten, but no woman may 
make an offermg on the grave of an ancestor of the same name 
as her husband If she does she will be qmckly widowed 
Ancestors are beheved to influence the crops and general 
prosperity of their descendants, and these offerings are made 
in gratitude for the harvest that has just been gathered 
This pious duty accomphshed, the village gives itself up to 
enjoyment, and on the fourth day, called kllnyhung zong 

dancing day ”) a dance in full dress is held and the great men 
of the past are celebrated in song On the fifth day, called 
ke'pye zong smgmg day ”), dancmg and smgmg still go on, 
but the whole viUage does not combine Instead, parties of 
young men in full dress go round chantmg, and collect nee 
and meat to be consumed on the last day of the ceremony 
Smgmg IS thirsty work, and the sixth day is sufficiently 
described by its name, rensu zong (“ drinkmg day ”). By 

^ See Angomi Nagaa, pp 201 sqq 
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the seventh day everyone is more or less worn out No 
work m the fiel^ is allowed, and the day is called ih% kedhu 
zong (“ thatch cuttmg day ”) because men take the op- 
portumty of cuttmg thatch for repairs to their houses The 
last day of the festival is NgagiMvmg (“ festival end ”) 
On it the young men m every “ morung ” hold a feast which 
correspond in importance to our Christmas dinner 
In the Northern group, where it is called Akfu keaa, the 
festival lasts for six days On the first day td graves of 
ancestors are repaired and offermgs made on them, and on the 
remammg five days the village gives itself up to smgmg, 
dancing and amusement The Ahfu kesa festival proper, 
however, is preceded by four days of prehmmary oeremomes 
The formal washmg by the whole village on the third of these 
days seems to mdicate that these prehmmaries correspond 
to the Zh kuh ceremony of the Southern group described 
below, a big washmg ceremony [Akhu khemeta kesa bemg 
held by villages of the Northern group only once m seven 
years On the first day of the prehmmary ceremomes every- 

one stays at home, and prepares rice-beer Chilhes may not 
be eaten on this day On the second day the formal eatmg 
of the first-firuits (Asu rm kesa) takes place The village is 
closed to strangers, and every household eats a httle rice 
taken fi^om the granary before dawn On the third day all 
go down to the village spring and wash them bodies, clothes 
and weapons, thereby getting nd of all the impurities of the 
past year On the fourth day thoughts turn to the year to 
come All go to the fields m the mommg, and every man 
clears a httle jungle on the land he mtends to cultivate 
That done he hghts a fire with a firethong and watches the 
smoke. If it goes straight up, a prosperous year is foretold 
The Eastern Eengmas hold a similar festival called AkhucU 
to celebrate the end of the year 
The ZU knit, an important ceremony of the Southern group 
of Western Eengmas and of the Eastern Eengmas, corre- 
sponds exactly to the Angami Sekrengi 2 The object of it is 
to get nd of all the evil of the preceding year In the 
Tsemmyu group it is held at the begmnmg of January 
1 See p. 176 ® See Angam Nagaa, pp. 203 aqq 
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Men must remam chaste throughout On the first day nce- 
beer is prepaied. On the second day the men build little 
brushwood shelters in the village and sleep m them that 
mght The third day is the great day of the festival, and 
on it no woman may bathe or draw water, for it is essential 
that the men should wash m absolutely unpolluted water ^ 
All the males of the viUage, including the smallest boys, go 
down at dawn and wash m a stream When this is over all 
sit down and try to get up together to start for the village, 
for a man who gets up after some one else wiU have bad luck 
On arrival at the village the men build sheds of bamboo 
mats in front of their houses and eat in them apart jfrom their 
wives, who may on no account enter them Besides the 
washmg ceremony there is on this day one connected with 
the head-tree Before dawn the Tegwo TcehogU kiUs a cock 
and impales it under the tree with its beak towards the east 
Durmg the day the young men collect bamboos for a new 
fence round the tree, each man brmging one, which he may cut 
from anywhere — ^no one may forbid him When all have 
brought their bamboos they gather round the tree The Tegwo 
JcebogU calls out ‘‘ 0 pfu tsalu"" the head-hunter’s chant, 
of which the meamng seems to be unknown, three tunes, 
after which all jom him m the song The fence is then built, 
and aU who assist have to remam chaste tiU the end of the 
month 

On this day all the luck-stones ^ m the village are counted 
and washed, save that if a woman m the village gives birth 
to a child on this day those under the head-tree are not 
touched 

The next day every householder calls in an old man to do 
a private ceremony of purification for him It is called 
Mmung ye hezing the cuttmg away of a thousand mouths 
because it is beheved to wipe away the effects of all the evil 
spoken of the man durmg the past year The old man, 
holdmg a cock, utters the foUowmg blessmg “ To-day the 
dawn is fair To-day the sunset is fair Your wife’s father 

^ In some Eastern Angami villages little slieds are built by the water, 
and young men guard it mght and day for some time beforehand It 
would be disastrous if a menstruatmg woman polluted it 

* See pp 231, 232 
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blesses you Yom mother’s brothers bless you Your 
fathei’s sisters bless you ^ All bless you May you grow 
like a plantain shoot May you be like a clear spring 
gushing out from a rock May you he like a great tree 
May your children flourish May they be as numerous as 
the young of crabs May they be as black ants for multitude 
May the seed in your field sprout even if it falls on a rock. 
May it grow if it falls on a log May your noe overtop the 
weeds May each rice-plant throw out branches like a bam- 
boo May each rice-plant be like a nsJiampuTig tree May 
there be a thousand grains m each ear May your stomach 
be fiUed with one mouthful of food May your stomach be 
fiUed with one sip of nce-beer May your stomach never 
ache May your head never ache May your bowels never 
be too loose May your urme never flow too fast May aU 
evil faU upon this fowl And you, fowl, may you shake aU 
evil off you with your wings and your tail May the ram 
fall on you and wash all this evil fiom you May the sun 
dry up aU the evil on you ” He then kills the cook and takes 
the omens from its intestmes This ceremony is compulsory 
on this day, but can be performed for a man or woman any 
time m the year if the need for it is felt If it is done for 
a woman a hen is killed instead of a cock After it the Tnn.n 
and wife sleep apart for one night. 

Among the Eastern Rengmas, who call the ceremony 
Ngazu, the “ genna ” lasts for ten days, during seven of 
which no stranger may enter the viUage There is a formal 
washmg, as among the Western Rengmas, and the next day 
an old man cuts a httle jungle on the block the village is gomg 
to clear for the coming year’s cultivation At this ceremony 
every man who has a son erects m front of his house a tall 
bamboo from which hangs a gourd with bamboo rattles 
below it 

In the Northern group of Western Rengmas the great puri- 
ficatory ceremony, called Akhu hh&neta kesa, is performed 
only once m seven years, and is a very elaborate affair mdeed 

1 It js to 1)0 noticed that all the relations Mentioned either belong to 
or have inamed into another elan It is considered so unlikely that men 
of the sacnficer’s clan have spoken evil of hun that it is baia to be 
unnecessary to mention them 
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On the first day iice-beer is brewed, and on the second young 
men go out and cut bamboos, sections of which will be used 
as cooking-pots in the camp which will be made in the jungle 
In Tesophenyu village all go into the jungle on the third 
day except the four clans who originally came from the 
Southern group ^ There they build four camps of brush- 
wood near a stream, the clans bemg divided up among the 
camps The end shelter of the low in each camp is for the 
oldest man in the camp After making the shelters, aU 
return to the village and eat a meal of pork and rice-beer 
only, without nee In the evening every male in the village 
goes down to the camp allotted to him Boys going for the 
first time take cocks m baskets carried by a carrying-band 
round the forehead, even though some of them are so small 
that they themselves have to be earned by their fathers The 
cocks which crow loudest are selected to be taken down, and 
the loudest crower of all is set aside on arrival at the jungle 
camp and handed over to the old man, who puts it m the 
shelter All wash in the stream and return to the shelters to 
sleep When the boys are all asleep, the grown-up men go 
quietly round and collect all the cooks except the one in the 
charge of the old man They kill them and eat them, and 
when the boys ask in the morning where they are they say 
wild cats have taken them On the fourth day the ceremonies 
begin before dawn While it is still dark every man goes to 
the stream and fills a clean section of bamboo with water, 
which he will take up later to w'^ash the luck-stones Then 
all, in silence, wash in three places m the stream, beginning 
downstream and moving up At each station, the body, the 
end of the ‘‘ lengta,” a corner of the body-cloth and the spear 
and ‘‘ dao ’’ are washed This over, all return to the shelters 
and wait for the cock to crow at dawn After each crow the 
men shout, and the times it crows are counted, for the men 
of the camp whose cock crows most often will get most nee 
during the year Soon after dawn aU go outside the camp 
and stick up their spears in a bunch in the ground The old 
man, holding the cock, walks three times round the spears, 

1 In other villages, where there ore no immigrant clans, aU go to the 
jimgle and tho ceremonies are modified accordingly 
N 
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gmng the cock a squeeze at each circle to make it squawk, 
and calling on the spirits of the great men of all tribes to 
come Finally he kills it with a blow on the head and watches 
the position of its legs as it dies If they hang down equally, 
the omen is a good one He then w'aves it ten times and calls 
out, Lhotas, Angamis, Sernas, good men, all come and eat ’’ 
With these words he throws it into a fire, where it is left to 
burn It IS now time to go back to the village Just outside 
it a log called aJcheahu is set up, correspondmg exactly to the 
Lhota opya ^ It is definitely beheved to represent a man, 
and all throw bamboo or wooden spears at it It is very 
unlucky to miss one’s throw If any part of the log has no 
spears m it, men who have done the head-taking ceremony 
remedy the omission by throwing spears at that spot from a 
very short range When this is over, aU enter the village 
and assemble round the head-tree singmg The next busi- 
ness is to wash the luck-stones in the village with the water 
drawn from the stream before dawn Old men do this, 
visitmg the head-tree, morungs,” and houses where the 
stones are The stones are carefully examined, and if marks 
hke those of rats’ teeth are seen on any stone it means that 
someone of the owner’s clan will kill big game during the year 
The old men visit aU the houses of the clan and drink a httle 
rice-beer out of a leaf-cup They then go to their own houses 
and caU out that others may eat and drmk now that they 
have done so Men, however, eat outside their houses for 
the rest of that day, using sections of bamboo as cookmg-pots 
and leaf-cups for their nce-beer 

The four clans m Tesophenyu who did not go mto a jungle 
camp have special duties to perform ^ 

Every man of these clans catches a young chicken in the 
village street He can take anyone’s, and no complamt can 
be made Then all go into the jungle and hght a fire near a 
bamboo clump After they have sat and talked for a time, 

^ See Lhota Nagas, pp 123, 124 Colonel Shakespear reports that 
Kabuis put up the effigy of a man outside the village gate and throw 
spears at it, and I have seen similar effigies outside Zemi villages in the 
North Oachar Hills 

8 In villages where everyone goes mto the jungle, the ceremonies 
described below are performed on their return 
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the leading warrior of the party cuts the first bamboo He 
must fell it clean with one blow of his dao,” or he will have 
bad luck m the commg year Then aU cut bamboos and 
release their chickens near the clump Obviously the 
chickens are scapegoats which take away with them aU evil 
attached to those who release them AH return to the 
village carrying their bamboos and smgmg as if they had 
taken an enemy’s head They assemble at the head-tree 
and build a fence round it with the bamboos A large cock is 
then given to the Am hepaowa who has washed the village 
luck-stoneS; and he impales it on a sharp bamboo with its 
beak to the »east 

On the fifth and last day of the festival every householder 
gets an old man to perform for him a ceremony called Aza 
Z9l Jcutam all mouths punfymg which corresponds 
exactly to the Mmttng ye hezing of the Southern group 
Holdmg a cook, the old man prays as follows To-day’s 
dawn IS fair It is as if a door had been opened If youi 
wife’s relations have spoken evil of you, one with ten fingers 
and ten toes ^ is taking away the evil Be happy Be like 
a tree Be like a clear sprmg gushmg out from a rock May 
all your evil fall upon this cock And you, fowl, shake all 
this evil &om your wmgs and tail ” Then he waves the cock 
nme times The man for whom the ceremony is being done 
puts a little spittle on it and the old man throttles it,^ watch- 
ing the position of its legs for the omens When it is dead he 
takes it away to his house, sprinkling a httle rice-beer on the 
ground as he goes 

Another ceremony of purification is held in the middle of 
June In villages of the Tsemmyu group on the day of 
Ami kesJiu hennil — ^the ‘‘ genna ” for evil spirits — everyone 
goes outside the village before the mornmg meal carrymg a 
burnmg brand and five hhasTienu leaves, m each of which are 
wrapped a scrap of iron dross and a red feather, of which the 
end must not be broken, from a cock’s rump He (or she) 
spits, and brushes his body ten times with the leaves, count- 

1 The cock is spokeu of as if it were a man 

* If the ceremony IS bemg done for a man who has killed an enemy, tiger, 
leopard or bear, the cock’s throat is cut 
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ing aloud and saying at the end, May I have no illness ” 
If children are too small to brush themselves, their parents 
do it for them All house doors are shut early that night 
and fires hghted outside them No fowls may be eaten, and 
sexual intercourse is forbidden The corresponding ceremony 
in the Northern group is called Achang ketashll Ichamam 
Before dawn every person goes outside the village on the 
eastern side carrymg a brand and nine akhashi leaves (called 
khashenu m the Southern group), each oontainmg a httle 
dross and a red feather from a cock’s rump Each person 
then says, The village is observing ‘ genna ’ to-day I am 
worshippmg the spirits (amza) to-day and making this offer- 
mg May I and my household be well ” The brand and 
the leaves are then laid on the ground with the tips of the 
feathers pointing away from the village, and left there 
The Eastern Rengmas call the ‘‘ genna ” Amurii khlkre 
khamam, because on it all paths leadmg to the village are 
closed with crossed stems of wormwood On that day only 
fish and ginger may be eaten with the nee, and an^hmg 
left over is buried near the hearth Before the mormng 
meal begms the householder throws tmy scraps of food on 
the ground and says, We have been ill May we be well 
agam ” 

In the Southern group another pubhc ceremony takes 
place at dawn about the middle of August It is called 
Klw/pu% kecUng luck worshippmg ”) All the men in the 
village wash and pohsh their spears and “ daos ” the mght 
before They are then so placed that none of them touches 
the ground, the spear-butts restmg on pieces of wood The 
men must sleep apart from their wives that night and the 
next Very early m the mormng they emerge from their 
houses, leaving then doors half open Each wife lays a 

dao ” on the ground just inside the house, with the edge 
towards the door, till her husband returns after the ceremony 
All the men assemble outside the village facmg the nsmg 
sun Then, taking the time from the Pensengu, each man 
lays his weapons on the ground, his spear on his right and 
his “ dao ” on his left The Pemengii then calls upon the 
spirits of the crops {N%seg%nyu) of the Lhotas, Sernas, Anga- 
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mis and Mao Nagas {SempvuhungungiJi) to come to his village, 
and prays for good crops and good health, other men joimng 
in the prayer if they wish All then pick up their weapons, 
taking the time from him, and return to their houses 

Corresponding to the Khapm kecking of the Southern 
group a ceremony called Ahketsong khetung luck genna 
or more rarely Tero Iketung (“ Dead men’s genna ”), is 
performed in the Northern group It lasts for three days, the 
first of which is observed as a ‘‘ genna ” against hail On 
this day no cloths may be shaken out or v/rapped qmckly 
round the body, lest a wind-storm be caused which would 
bring hail That evening all weapons are washed and left 
resting on pieces of wood, as in the Southern group After this 
has been done the household goes to bed in absolute silence. 
Before dawn all the men of the village, without eating or 
drinlang or speaking to their wives, assemble on an open 
space ^ outside the village There they sit down m absolute 
^ silence facing the east, neither speakmg nor even spitting 
Then the oldest man present calls out, "‘All are present 
Come, ye spirits,” and every man lays his weapons very 
quietly on the ground, taking care not to clink one agamst 
the other, or his rice wiU be thin m the ear All sit m 
absolute silence for about half an hour, when the old man 
calls out, ‘‘ Pick them up ” All then pick up their weapons 
and go quietly to their houses, only old men bemg allowed to 
speak on the way At the door every wife hands her hus- 
band rice-beer, and he pours a little on the ground and prays 
for a blessmg on his house and crops No work may be 
done that day or the next. 

Feasts of Merit 

Feasts of Merit play a very important part in the hfe of all 
Naga tribes The series is strictly prescribed, and every man 
tries to proceed as far m it as his means permit, for on the 
feasts he has given his social status depends , it would be an 
unheard-of thmg for a man to go no further with the series 
if he could afford to do so Socially and economically the 

^ The place of assembly must be entirely free from trees or scrub, or 
birds ana animals will come out of the jungle and damage the crops 
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feasts are vary valuable The ceremonies tend to strengthen 
the ties of kinship, and at them wealth, in the form of rice 
and meat, is distributed and shared by all, down to the 
very poorest Sometimes, as m the case of Kotsenyu and 
Kotsemshm3m, Tesophenyu and Kitagha, and Therugungyu 
and Thegwepegedenyu, givers of feasts exchange presents 
of meat even though living in different villages This is 
regarded as sigmfying the strongest possible bond of alhance 
The feasts are so important that they deserve a somewhat 
lengthy description 

I wdl begin with the series m the Tsemmyu, or Southern, 
group of the Western Rengmas, taking the feasts m order — 

SengkhU This is compulsory for every bridegroom the first 
Ngada month after marriage The oldest man of the giver’s 
clan, brmgmg his own cooking-pot, comes to the giver’s 
house A small pig is handed to him, and he says over it 
the followmg prayer to the spirits Songinyu and Songpennyu 

We are offermg you a boar so big that when he roots on the 
mountam-side a sprmg bursts forth May rice grow on 
rocks and trees in the fields May rice pests be mad and 
forget to eat the nee May the rats be mad May the birds 
be mad May each rice-plant grow hke a basket spread- 
mg from its narrow base May rice grow tall as nsongphung 
reeds May every ear hold a thousand thousand grams. 
May each gram be as big as a sago-palm berry or a cane-berry 
May one mouthful of food fill the stomach May no motion 
and no urme be qmckly passed May children be as ants, 
and as herds of elephants, and as herds of buffaloes, and as 
flocks of hornbiUs, and as spiders’ eggs, and as crabs’ eggs 
May there be no illness I have no brothers I am gomg to 
eat this pig, but you are to partake of it first ” He then 
kills the pig by thrustmg a sharpened bamboo into its chest, 
and cooks ^ the flesh m his pot and eats it Other meat is 
provided for the relations of both sides, and they are feasted 
after a share has been offered to the giver’s ancestors This 
share is cooked with gmger and salt mixed with tsomho 

^ At all feasts some of the firewood used must be from a tree with 
leaves like walnut leaves and spiral seed-pods This is considered the 
greatest of all trees, and the use of its wood will therefore increase the 
greatness of the giver of the feast 
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berries,^ and tied np into little leaf-parcels, one for each, 
ancestor The parcels, with a little leaf-cup of ‘‘ madhu ” 
for each, are tied together and fastened to the inner wall of 
the house 

Tero EJiTlgwu (“ fowl throat-cutting This is a pre- 
hminary to Pesingnyu Khungho, the second feast proper, 
and IS performed three days before it An old man of any 
clan IS called in and sits outside the house facing the door, 
while the giver and his wife sit opposite to him inside the 
doorway He is handed a cock, and waves it m front of the 
couple while he ofiFers the same prayer as that recited at the 
SenghM ceremony, jSnishmg with the words, May all evil 
fall upon this cock instead of upon this man and his wife 
He then says to the cock, Flap your wmgs and get rid of 
all the evil which has fallen on you,” and with these words 
cuts its throat with a bamboo knife He then opens it and 
inspects the small intestine If it contams blood it forbodes 
injury or death for the owner, if it is shrunken Ins family 
will dwindle , if it is full the family wiU have ample food 
He then takes the bird away as his fee and cooks and eats it 
in his own house 

This ceremony is repeated before all subsequent feasts 

Pestngnyu Khungho the feastmg of the old men A 
man does not ordmarily give this feast till he has been 
married four or five years and has accumulated wealth m the 
form of nee On the night before this and subsequent feasts 
an old man of the clan comes to the house and does a special 
ceremony He sits m the inner room, facmg the door, and 
has on his right hand a basket contammgten male ornaments 
and on his left a basket contammg mne female ornaments ^ 

1 Seep no 

2 The man’s basket contams (1) a jn mhung cloth, (2) a pair of large 
brass ear-rmgs — ^now obsolete, (3) a wooden model of a “ dao,” (4) a wooden 
model of a spear, (5) a cowrie apron, (6) a hide model of a shield, (7) a long 
red hair ear ornament, (8) a bamboo model of a spiral brass ear ornament, 
(9) an ivory armlet or a bone imitation of one, and (10) a ** deo-moni ” 
bead The woman’s basket contams (1) a cloth ornamented with cowries, 
(2) a white bead, (3) a pair of metal armlets, (4) a pair of metal bracelets, 
(5) a small conch-sheU bead, (6) a large conch-shell ornament, (7) a skirt, 
(8) a khongpau bead, and (9) a flat brass ear ornament, now obsolete, or a 
bamboo model of one If the giver of the feast does not possess aU these 
thmgs he borrows them from friends 
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He pushes forward first the man’s basket and then the 
woman’s as an offering to their guardian spirits {nkapenyu) 
The baskets are then placed for the night under the beds of 
the husband and wife, who have been sleeping apart since 
the ceremony began 

The feast itself is held next day The old man comes 
agam, accompanied by the giver’s teihe — the special friend 
of his clan who assists him at all ceremomes ^ One big pig 
or two medium-sized ones of either sex are killed by the 
old man after he has uttered the usual blessing The share 
of the ancestors is cooked by the old man and he eats first 
m the house Friends and clansmen are entertained as they 
drop in m the course of the day, and m the evemng a piece 
of raw pork is taken to every old man m the village and to 
every man who has given the full series of Feasts of Merit 
After this and all subsequent feasts the giver and his wife 
must first have sexual connection in the jungle in the day- 
time 

Zenghesi ('* village share ”) This is the first of the big 
feasts, and is preceded, three days beforehand, by a T&ro 
Khugwu ceremony The feast itself is a very simple affair, 
though an expensive one Four or five, or even more, cows 
are killed, and pigs as required, gallons of rice-beer havmg 
been, of course, prepared beforehand On the mormng of 
the first day of the feast an old man of any clan kills the first 
cow by spearmg it in the side No prayers are offered 
The two haunches and an amount of meat from the body 
equal to them in weight are set aside for the men in the 
village who have given the Ou Kegha feast, the final ceremony 
of the senes The ends of the hmd-legs and the forequarters 
are given to men who have married women of the giver’s 
clan The other cows are then killed and the meat is 
distributed throughout the village, a treble share gomg to 
men who have given the Arrhi PsUgTia feast, the next m the 
senes On the next day the pigs are killed, the oldest man 
of the giver’s clan kiUmg the first after recitmg the prayer 
used at the Smglch^ii ceremony He eats some of the pork 
first, and the rest is divided among every household m the 

1 See p 163 
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village, a treble share going to those who have given this 
feast The giver has a separate pig for himself, of which he 
and his household must eat the whole , none of it may be 
given away At this feast the giver is expected to entertam 
with food and drmi: as many people as like to come to his 
house at any hour 

A man who has given the Zevglesi feast may add a pro- 
jectmg eave to the front of his house 

Arrhi Psugha (“ enemy-countmg feast ”) The ongin of 
this name is not known The feast begms with a repetition 
of the Zengkesi ceremonies At the end of them there is a 
ceremonial kilhng of a cow without blemish, followed by the 
ritual fight for the mtestmes which is characteristic of the 
Rengmas In the middle of the second day of the feast all 
the guests go to their homes, and return m the afternoon 
The cow to be sacrificed is tied to a post of x^eahoTig wood in 
front of the house The oldest man of the giver’s clan 
places a lump of gmger on his spear to ward off evil spirits 
and utters the standard blessing Then, advancing towards 
the cow, he stabs it behind the shoulder The moment he 
has done so his nearest male relation, usually a brother or a 
son, holds a cloth up between his face and the cow so that he 
does not see it fall When it is down the giver’s terhe slashes 
its stomach open with a very sharp ‘‘ dao ” and the young 
men present fight wildly for the mtestmes It is tabu for 
tho carcase to be dragged along the ground by the fighters, 
so clansmen of the giver hold it down with a long pole across 
the neck Others pour water on the fighters ^ A portion 
of the intestines has to be saved and given to the kiUer as his 
share The terhe may cut off and take away as much meat 
as he likes One leg goes to the oldest near male relative of 
the giver on his father’s side The rest of the meat goes to 
the giver to distribute as he likes , he may not eat any of it 

A man who has given this feast is not entitled to wear any 
special clothes or ornaments or to embellish his house, but his 
daughter has the top of the helix of her ear pierced and wears 
a tuft of cotton wool m it ^ 

Gu Kegha mithan sacrifice ”) This is the last and 
1 Seep 34?. 
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greatest of the feasts, and it is the ambition of every Rengma 
to become rich enough to give it The preliminaries are 
the same as those in the last feast up to the point when the 
imblemished cow was killed In the Ou Kegha feast a bull 
mithan without blemish is substituted It must have no 
teeth missing, no chips off the horns, no white blotches 
anywhere, and no whorls of hair except on the back of the 
neck and behind the ears ^ On the day of the sacrifice 
the mithan is kept without food or water At the ‘‘ morung ” 
the giver’s clansmen tie to its horns one cane rope and one 
sword-bean creeper to drag it forward, and one sword-bean 
creeper to hold it back if necessary It is then brought 
to the giver’s house and the creepers are dropped on the 
ground The owner hands a leaf of pita madhu ” to 
an old man of his clan, who stands m front of the mithan 
and, after uttermg the standard blessing, addresses it as 
follows If you trample on pigs we do not mind If you 
trample on men we do not mmd You must come to no 
harm Go m peace ” He then pours the rice-beer over the 
mithan, and the young men, all in fuU dress, pick up the 
creepers and drag the ammal all round the village, while the 
giver of the feast watches from the mside of his house through 
the half-open door While the mithan is bemg dragged 
round the village it is a common practice for people to pour 
water on it and ask it for a blessmg The round completed 
it IS tied up to a forked post and then killed with horrible 
cruelty ^ The oldest man of the giver’s clan spears it feebly 
and is screened with a cloth, as at the ArrJii Paugha feast 
Before it falls the Sigha the old man whose duty it is 

to bury those who die accursed deaths, seizes its tad, and he 
and the Tegwo Tcebogu,^ another old official, hack off as much 
meat as they can from the hvmg animal ® As soon as the 
ammal falls the owner’s UrTie slashes the stomach open, and 
the young men fight for the meat as at the Arrhi Psugha 
feast. When the fight is over the giver of the feast opens his 

1 For the importance o£ whorls ^ee Ao Nagaa, p 106 

^ I write m the present tense for the sake of convenience, but m reahty 
executive orders have been passed modifymg this method of killing 

^ Seep 141 * Seep 141 

® The Phom Nagas also out lumps of meat from a hvmg mithan at 
sacnUces 
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door The whole village is feasted and the meat divided 
up as at the last ceremony The owner keeps for evei in 
his house the skull and the off forefoot A man who has 
done the mithan sacrifice is entitled to full ornaments and 
full embellishment of his house The mithan sacrifice can be 
repeated as often as a man can afford to do so, and at the 
second and subsequent ceremonies the young men taking part 
wear hornbill feathers m honour of the giver whether they are 
entitled to them of their own right or not A considerable 
mterval is, however, always allowed to elapse before this 
ceremony is repeated, both because of the time necessary to 
accumulate enough wealth to perform it agam, and because 
of the foUowmg behef It is held that the unblemished 
mithan sacrificed goes straight to the Land of the Dead, 
where it still remams the property of the giver of the feast 
If he sacrificed too many at short intervals his herd in the 
Land of the Dead would mcrease till it became a nuisance 
for the dead to look after and they would send for him and he 
would die It IS for this reason that the unblemished mithan 
can never be a cow A cow would breed m the Land of the 
Dead, and the giver of the feast would have to go and look 
after his property. Convemently for the guests at the feast, 
animals killed for meat are believed to have no after-hfe, 
and there is consequently no hmit to the number that can be 
slaughtered 

The series prescnbedm the Tesophenyu, or Northern, group 
is on the same Imes as that of the Southern group 

Awiiii Waza KuJ&uwo fowl young wavmg ”) This is 
done by everyone as a prehmmary Often a youth will do 
it m his father’s house before marriage, and it is compulsory 
after marriage for rich and poor ahlce With the couple 
sitting mside the house, an old man squats in the doorway 
with his stick m his left hand and a small chicken m his right. 
He waves the chicken, calhng down blessmgs on the husband 
in no set formula, and strangles it between his finger and 
thumb Hangmg it up outside the house, he repeats the 
ceremony with another chicken for the wife He is given a 
meal outside the house, and goes home with the two chickens 
He eats the one with which the husband was blessed, and 
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his Wife the other Meanwhile the woman who has been 
blessed goes down to the village spring and washes herself 
and brushes herself with a whisk made of seven or nme kmds 
of jungle leaves, praymg as she does so that all illness and 
misfortune may leave her When she comes back her 
husband leaves the house, takmg with him any dishes 
contaming food of which he has eaten, and the woman kills 
and eats a hen alone 

Amukmg Kutam This is another purificatory ceremony' 
The proper time for it is when the rice first comes into ear 
Every householder must do it at least once, and it is often 
repeated if the need for it is felt An old man of any clan 
IS sent for, and on arrival is given a meal He is then 
handed a sharpened bamboo on which every member of the 
household has dabbed some spittle, cookmg-pots, a small 
sow, rice, rice-beer and some salt mixed with pounded 
atfiama berries With these he goes outside the door, 
which IS shut behmd him by the family, who remam inside 
the house Outside the house he holds the pig and calls 
out, I am off to sell this pig ” He then walks three times 
a few paces to the east and a few paces to the west, stoppmg 
at the end of each walk and saying, ‘‘ This is a fine pig Its 
feet are white Its forehead is white Its teeth are perfect. 
This IS a lucky day. I am offering the pig to the spirits 
{amza) ” These prelimmaries over, he lays the pig on the 
ground on its nght side and squats by it He touches it 
with the bamboo m various parts of the body, saying, No, 
this will pierce the nose No, this will pierce the leg No, 
this wiU pierce the eye No, this will pierce the hver,” and 
so on. EmaUy he touches it over the heart and drives the 
bamboo home with the words, ‘‘ This is where our ancestors 
pierced pigs ” He then hghts a fire with a fire-thong and 
singes the pig When he opens up the pig he sprinkles 
blood three times to the right and three times to the left 
with the words, 0 Spirits, I make offermg to you first ” 
He then cuts seven ribs from the right side and throws them 
on the ground with the words, “ I am giving this to the spirits 
that the clansmen of the sacrificer’s wife ^ or evil men may 

^ See p. 176 
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not spit on him and make him lame and crippled ” He then 
hangs up one hmd leg on each side of the door and cooks and 
eats the stomach The rest of the meat he takes home 

Avu Kechenna pig ceremony This is the first of 
the optional ceremonies, and consists merely of a distribution 
of meat The giver’s clansmen are invited to drinks m the 
evemng, and before dawn he kills a big boar The meat is 
divided into small pieces of which every clansman gets five 
and other householders three People come for their shares 
at dawn, and are given drinl^s A man who does this cere- 
mony expects return presents from people who have received 
meat 

Kekhe Khamesho old men’s feast ”) This corresponds 
to the Pesingnyu Khungho of the Southern group It is 
given at the end of the year, before the fellmg of jungle on 
“ jhums ” for the next year has been begun Two days 
before the feast the giver sends for one old man and one old 
woman of his clan and seven old men of other clans These 
old people are given drinks that day and the next On the 
day of the feast at least one cow and two boars are killed 
before dawn and the meat is divided up as at the last feast* 
In the afternoon the nme old people, the eight men carxymg 
spears and the woman a stick, come to the house agam* 
A new hearth is made for them outside the house with wooden 
pegs mstead of hearthstones ^ and their share of drink and 
food put by it The food is cut up and cooked, and the 
youngest of the old men lays out the shares on leaves in a 
particular way First he puts five pieces on each leaf 
three times, then three pieces three times, then two pieces 
three times and finally one piece three times All eat and 
caU down blessmgs on the house as they go They each get 
a share of raw meat to take with them, those of the giver’s 
clansman and the old woman bemg specially large Three 
days later the old woman comes back and clears up the 
house, receivmg another piece of meat for her trouble. 
For five days the giver and his wife drink only pita madhu,” 
and at the end of that time he goes to where he intends to 

1 It IS not uncommon m other Naga tnbes to use pegs for hearths at 
which food IS ceremomally eaten 
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mnlTA a “ jhiim,” lights a fire with a fire-thong, and fells a 
httle jungle That evening they both dnnk “ rohi madhu ” 
for the first time in the house of a clansman For a further 
ten days they may not eat chillies or enter a stranger’s 
house 

No ornaments are given for one performance of this 
ceremony Some men, however, who cannot afford to give 
the more costly feasts give this one three times, and are 
then entitled to wear a special cloth The repeated cere- 
monies are exactly the same as the origmal one, save that the 
special hearth for the old people is made of stones instead 
of pegs 

Azikesa (“ beginmng sacrifice ”) This is done twice, 
once by the man and once by his wife The feast is given 
m the cold weather, usually some two or three years after 
the last feast The giver first kills two cows, one of which 
must be without blemish, and distributes the meat to all 
who have given this feast Then for a fortmght, on alternate 
days, the giver must feast lavishly all who come to his house 
For this he requires helpers These consist of one old 
woman of his clan, two old men of any clan and two un- 
marned youths and two unmamed girls of any clan These 
seven persons hve and sleep in his house for the fortmght 
and help with the cookmg, the distribution of food, and the 
brmgmg of fuel and water It is the old woman’s special 
duty to see that no drinker’s cup is ever empty, but it is 
tabu for her to touch the gourd from which she pours, 
and she has to wrap leaves round the neck The young 
people have to remam chaste 

The wife can either give her feast the same year or can 
wait, if it IS desired to spread the expense over a longer 
period The ceremony is exactly the same, save that one 
cow and one pig are killed instead of two cows, and the old 
woman helper is of her clan. 

KeiU (“ new ”) This ceremony is notable for the stamp- 
ing out of a bonfire by the young bucks of the village As a 
prehmmary a cow without blemish is kiUed and divided up 
among all who have given the KetU feast On the evenmg 
of that day the young men of the “ khel ” mate a fire m 
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front of the ‘‘ morung,” and one of the old men who is going 
to help in the giver’s house shouts, One of the men of 
your ‘ khel * is giving a feast Come and pound for him ” 
Three or four pounding tables are rushed up and rice poured 
on them All smg and shout and pound as badly as they 
can, spilling all the nee onto the ground Then three old 
men of any clan and one old woman of the giver’s clan, with 
two unmarried youths and two unmarried girls, come 
forward and take charge, drivmg away the people who have 
been pretending to pound From then on these eight 
persons help m the house, while the village is feasted for a 
fortnight, as at the Azikesa ceremony At the end of this 
time the four young helpers dig a pit outside the house and 
fill it with athama wood, which crackles loudly when burning 
When it IS hghted the young men of the morung ” march 
round it singing, while the three old men m the house take 
the omens This is done by puttmg into a basket a scrap 
of every kind of food and two leaf-cups of rioe-beer, the 
cups bemg cut in such a way as to leave a long stalk sticking 
up on one side One of the old men touches the basket with 
a reed, and the future is foretold by the way in which the 
stalks wave Then the old men come out of the house and 
the ceremony of the fire begins, the giver of the feast watch- 
ing with a hghted reed-torch in his hand Each of the old 
men touches the fire three times with his foot, drawing back 
violently each time This is the signal for the young men 
to rush shouting at the fire and stamp it out with their bare 
feet, often getting badly burnt m the process ^ This over, 
there is dr inkin g aU round, and the old men get as them 
perquisite a piece of meat each and all the bones of animals 
killed This ceremony is held before the “ 3 hums ” are cut, 
and the next day the giver of the feast begms feUmg as after 
the KeJcTie KhamesJio For this feast the giver gets the right 
to wear the cloth called alung tsu or heth% tsu. 

Keihi K%yat%% (“ new sacrifice ”) The essence of this 
ceremony is that a newly bought cow must be killed A 
man who is going to give this feast announces his intention 

^ The giver of the feast preserves some of the burnt ends of the reed 
torches used to hght this jfire and puts them m a wooden frame over his door 
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by IrilliTig a mitban the summer before when the nee is m 
the ear,^ and distributmg the meat to his friends and rela- 
tions, who ah give him rice-beer m return He may not eat 
any of this mithan himself The ceremony itself talies 
place at the usual time in the cold weather A mithan and 
some pigs are kiUed for meat, but for the actual sacrifice a 
cow is required This must be red and without blemish, 
and must have been bought from Lhotas It is tied to the 
front of the granary of the giver of the feast, and is there 
speared by his asahenoa — ^the friend of his clan who assists 
at ceremomes ® The carcase is left where it falls, and the 
giver and his guests eat and drmk m his house Then the 
guests return to the granary and fetch the carcase and lay 
it down in front of the house. The asahowa then makes an 
moision with a bamboo knife — steel may on no account be 
used — and puUs out the liver, of which he offers httle scraps 
to the spirits The mtestmes are then pulled through the 
mcision, and the young men fight for them, while the 
giver of the feast pours water over them The meat is 
divided up, the asahowa and the giver’s father-m-law each 
getting a foreleg, and the guests go to their houses Later 
m the evening they return, and drmk and smg till far into 
the night. 

After this ceremony the giver is under certam restrictions 
for sixteen days He may only drmk “ pita madhu,” and 
eats pork for five days, fish for five days, bamboo rats for 
five days and fowl for one day, aU without nee or ohilhes 
On the seventeenth day all the people he has entertained go 
with him, to his field and help to clear his “ jhum ” He may 
not sit on the groimd, and a log is cut for him to sit on His 
first meal on ids return must be m the house of his asafmoa 

Ad Kiyatht (“ mithan sacnfice ”) This is the supreme 
saenfioe. A prehmmary mithan is killed the previous 
summer, as for the Keth% KtyatJa ceremony On the day 
of the ceremony another mithan is killed and the meat 
divided among all who have done the full series of Feasts 

1 It IS believed that crops will be ruined if a mithan is killed while the 
noe Id m 

* Calkd to to Soutom group See p 163 
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of Merit The unblemished bull mithan which is to be 
sacrificed has been starved for three days, for it is beheved 
that if this be done it will fight more desperately and give 
better sport when it is dragged round the village On the 
morning of the day on which it is to be killed it is tied up 
m front of the “ morung/' and an old man of the giver’s 
clan pours ‘‘ pita madhu ” on its head and says, I am 
sorry for you We cannot give you jungle leaves to-day/' 
It IS then brought to the giver’s house and tied to a forked 
post The guests assemble, and m the afternoon an old 
man of the giver’s clan throws ‘‘ pita madhu ” right over its 
back so that none of it touches the ammal ^ and says to it, 
** You must not mjure people Everyone has come to look 
at you because you are so beautifiil Go m peace and 
return to this house ” It is then dragged round the village 
with ropes When it has been brought back it is agam tied 
to the forked post There the asahowa spears it, havmg put 
gmger on the tip of his spear and holdmg a comer of his 
cloth before his eyes for shame ” If the stab is not fatal 
the asahowa shps away through the circle of villagers who 
are standmg and singmg roimd the sacrifice, and hides behind 
the house In a minute or two he returns and spears it 
again There is no cruel hacking of meat from the hvmg 
ammal as in the Southern group When the mithan is 
dead the asahowa opens the stomach with a bamboo knife 
and cuts off a little of the hver Havmg ascertamed from 
its appearance what the omens are, he cuts it up into tmy 
pieces for the spirits These httle bits he wraps m a leaf, 
which he ties to the front of the house, leaving one small 
piece on the ground “ for the hornets ” The triple collar 
of rokhaU creeper that was round the mithan’s neck is himg 
up on the forked post The usual fight for the mtestmes 
then takes place, and the guests drink and smg at the 
giver’s house till mornmg A man who has given this feast 
earns full ornaments and the right to carved posts and horns 
on his house The giver keeps the skull and shoulder- 
blades of the mithan in his house Eor a year afterwards 

^ It IS believed that i£ any of this nce-beer touches the animal it will 
become weak and unable to walk 
O 
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he may enter no house in the village but his own and his 
asahowa^s, and may accept food only from him With his 
rice he can only eat bamboo pickle, pork or beef. 

The feast can be repeated if the giver is rich enough 
The Eastern Eengmas are as keen as the Western on Feasts 
of Merit, and m Meluri, for example, about forty people a 
year will give one or other of the series if the crops have 
been good They are all given about the end of January 
or beginmng of February The series resembles that of the 
Western Rengmas, save that buffaloes are mvariably 
sacrificed mstead of mithan It is noticeable that the 
earher feasts consist only of buymg and distributmg meat 
The first is the Aoshe At this meat is bought and dis- 
tributed, and the giver can wear a dark blue cloth called hach% 
tsil The cookmg for this and all subsequent feasts is done 
outside and in the front room of the house, the roof of that 
room bemg removed to avoid the risk from the blazmg fires 
over which the cookmg is done, and which are so hot that 
gourds on the end of three-foot sticks have to be used to ladle 
out the contents of the pots When a number of feasts is gomg 
on a village is full of only half-roofed houses with the smoke 
pourmg out of them — a curious sight The next is the 
Akemya Kesa, at which meat is agam bought and distributed 
The third, the Atethu, is similar but for the curious custom 
that meat from a tiger’s kill is, if possible, distributed The 
fourth, the Achu^ is the first sacrifice proper At this one 
cow and two pigs are killed A stone is put up on the funeral 
monument of a giver of this feast At the Atsah a cow and 
three or four pigs are killed, and the wife of the giver may 
wear an ornamented skirt called amm The Arnh KetsaU 
IS the first buffalo sacrifice For it one buffalo and several 
pigs are required The buffalo is killed with great cruelty. 
AH its four legs are hamstrung, and it is belaboured with nce- 
poundmg poles while lymg helpless on the ground Fmally 
the giver of the feast spears it in the heart The tail is not 
cut off. The head is fastened at the fork of a new post 
which has been put up, and the guests feast and dance and 
smg aU night I have seen a dance kept up tiU mne next 
morning, and husky smgmg went on for another two hours 






^ face page 194 , 
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When the celebrations are over the skull is cleaned and hung 
up outside the giver’s house on his cross-beam If the house 
IS burnt down by any chance, wooden models of the heads 
destroyed are put up 

The second buffalo sacrifice is the Ahezu Kesa At this 
one buffalo and a number of pigs are agam lolled The 
giver’s wife can henceforward wear cowries round her waist, 
but neither she nor her husband can eat buffalo meat for 
the rest of their hves The giver puts a carved cross-beam 
on his house The final sacrifice is the Aowiphu, and at this 
both buffaloes and cattle are killed to the hmit of the giver’s 
wealth His wife earns a skirt on which white hues denote 
the number kiUed, and the man earns the right to wear an 
embroidered cloth He adds a carved post to his house, and 
m front of it sets up a very taU bamboo bound with cane 
leaves, with a cham of bamboo hoops hangmg from it ^ 

Stone Monuments and Ponds 

Except m the connection with funeral ceremonies ^ the 
Eastern Rengmas set up no stone monuments Two types 
are, however, found among the Western Rengmas One of 
these, called 'b%nmye (A) or apUng heye (B), consists of a semi- 
circular platform built out from the bank on the upper side 
of a path The outside is built up with horizontal stones 
and riveted with upnght stones, the middle bemg filled m 
with earth and rubble They are meant as seats for way- 
farers, and oaks are planted on them to give shade Their 
object IS commemorative, and m the Tseminyu group a 
man will make one either for himself or for his father® 
In the Tesophenyu group, on the other hand, they are made 
only by childless men whose memory would otherwise die 
A man with children wiH never make one, for ‘‘ his name 
goes mto the stones ” and his family would die out. The 
clansmen of the maker, his wife and his sisters’ husbands 
all help, but fuU dress is not worn and there is very httle 

1 Cf illustration of aghuza, facing p 176 of Serna Nagas 

® See p 220 

® It IS very usual for a rnsn who has suffered from a senes of bad 
harvests to make one of these monuments m his father’s name, thereby 
gammg the fertilismg favour of the dead 
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ceremonial On the day the maker remams chaste and eats 
no chilhes, and his wife does not spin, or the stones used will 
brealc as thread does In the Tesophenyu group he may not 
eat with strangers, hut in the Tsemmyu group there is no 
such prohibition In the latter group, if the monument is 
to commemorate a dead man, the first stone must be laid 
by the village buner or a man who has no fields If it is for 
a living man, an old man of any clan lays it In the Teso- 
phenyu group this must be done by the oldest man of the 
maker’s clan The monument is finished in one day, and 
if it IS for a dead man all food and drink provided must be 
finished that day AU pots used and the skulls of half the 
killed for the feast are left on the monument 

The other type, called tso Milo (A) or aluTig keys (B), con- 
sists of an upnght monohth for the man in whose name it 
IS bemg set up, a smaller one for his wife, and a still smaller 
one for each of his children ^ The erection is carried out 
with much ceremony, aU of which is concentrated on the 
man’s stone Members of certam clans never perform this 
ceremony, which is full of potent magic One man of the 
Kentennenyu clan did it m the past, and his family died out , 
smce then no member has ever dared to repeat the experi- 
ment Until very recently no member of the Mhatongza 
elan had ever done it One man has now taken the nsk, 
and the results are bemg watched It can only be done by a 
man who has given the full senes of Feasts of Ment ^ The 
object is defimtely commemorative, and a man who has no 
children occasionally performs it twice m order that his name 
may be for ever remembered A man with children, how- 
ever, would not squander their patrimony on a double 
ceremony Sometimes, too, a man who has grown nch will 
set up a tso killo m memory of his father In the Tsemmyu 
group the procedure is as follows A man who mtends to set 
up a tso kiik) goes into the jungle -with one or two relations 
or mtunate friends, keepmg his object secret from the rest 

^ The Ikongo of Madagascar also put up monoliths in honour of the 
dead, dragging them on rough sledges to the place of erection as the 
Rengmas do See Linton, The Tcmala, Field Museum of Natural History, 
Anthrop Senes, scxii, 182, 183 

» See pp. 181 sqq 
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of the village Having found a suitable stone, he touches 
it, and announces that he has chosen it Thenceforward 
he marks his dreams carefully, and if they are of good omen 
that stone is definitely selected If they are unfavourable, 
a new one has to be found A few days before the ceremony 
the stones are quarried out and sledges are made of rough 
timber ^ on which to drag them From that time the erector 
must refrain from sexual intercourse and from eatmg ohiUies, 
and bis wife may not spin, lest the stone break durmg the 
ceremony On the day before the ceremony the erector 
kiUs a small pig He bleeds it into a leaf-cup, which is 
carefully set aside, and eats the whole of the meat Next 
day all the men of the viUage assemble to help, dressed in 
full ornaments The erector may not chase and catch a 
pig or chicken or any ammal that day His wife may not 
witness any of the ceremony, but other women may watch 
from a discreet distance All the men go down to where the 
stones are lying ready quarried There the lead is taken by 
an old man who may be of any clan, but who must have won 
the full msigma of a warrior As soon as the man’s stone 
has been levered onto its sledge the erector offers before it 
five leaves, each containmg a red cock’s feather and a scrap 
of iron dross, and says to the stone, ‘‘ Travel well Hurt no 
one Brmg good fortune ” Then the old man pours on 
the stone '' pita madhu ” and the blood of the small pig 
kiUed by the erector the day before, uttering the same words 
as the erector He next releases a hve cook on the stone If 
it stands there and crows, it means great good fortune, and 
if it leaves droppmgs on the stone, food will be abundant. 
It IS allowed to escape into the jungle After the old man 
has first picked up the draggmg-rope, all take their places on 
it and drag the stone up with much singing and shouting. 
If the sledge sticks and wiU not move, the old man again 
addresses the stone, and asks it to be hght and come easily. 
The wife’s smaller stone is dragged behmd on another 
sledge, and the children’s stones are earned up on men’s 
shoulders On arrival at the place where the stone is to be 
erected the old man begms the diggmg of the hole All then 
^ See Angami, Nagaa, illustration facing p 2S3 
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join m, and the stone is levered and hauled into position 
The wife’s and children’s stones are then set up and a 
rectangular platform of stones is built round the whole AU 
then repair to the erector’s house for lavish feasting and 
song lasting far into the night 

In the Tesophenyu group there are a few differences of 
procedure The owner does not see the dragging of the 
stone and makes no offering of cock’s feathers and dross 
He remains in his house till he hears that the stone has 
reached the place of erection The old man who takes the 
lead and first lifts the rope must be of the erector’s clan 
His address, too, to the stone is somewhat dijBferent, and runs 
as follows “ You are a fine stone This man found you a 
fine stone That is why we are going to drag you Do not 
be heavy FoUow easily after the young men draggmg 
you AU have put on their finest clothes to greet you ” 
The stone is dragged up m the same way, but the erector, 
before it is set up, offers meat and rice-beer in front of the 
hole and returns to his house, where he entertams aU who 
have assisted After a drink and a httle food they return 
and set up the stone 

A rarer type of this monument consists of a long hne of 
smaU monohths There are the remains of a very ancient 
hne near Tsemmyu Inspection Bungalow This monument 
was set up by a childless widow called Zamu, who wished to 
use her wealth in this way She is said to have sprinkled 
husked rice over the stones and to have uttered a curse that 
any one breakmg them should have his crops destroyed by 
hail falling as thickly as the rice she sprinkled -Mother 
famous hne is near Phesmyu, by the path from that viUage 
to Tsemmyu It was set up long ago by a man caUed 
Nzege Nzege was orphaned as a boy, and had neither 
friends nor possessions No girl would walk with him or 
carry his hoe and food to the fields for him People merely 
spat with contempt when they saw him He begged them 
to be more friendly, and said he would feast the whole viUage 
some day if they would But the only answer was mocking 
laughter Yet he did become rich later in life, and set up 
this hne of monohths, kilhng many mithan for the feast 
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But the people of the village were so ashamed of their past 
conduct that they could not eat the good fare put before 
them A similar monument was set up by Gwalu, a descend- 
ant of Nzege, m 1929 There are eighteen small monohths 
in Ime, ranging in height from mne to eighteen inches, and 
commemorating Gwalu’s father, Hongpung, his wife, and all 
who were dependent on him Another modern hne of eight 
stones IS in Tesophenyu village It is noticeable that the 
man’s stone of this hne is curved over at the top, exactly after 
the fashion of Konyak monoliths There is yet another hne 
at Therugunyu, set up m honour of a man named Kashenga 
Each stone commemorates a head of game killed by him, and 
the monument is the only one I know in honour of huntmg 

As stated above, Eastern Rengmas set up no stone monu- 
ments except in connection with funeral ceremomes A 
rich man of Meluri named Morosi erected a monohth after the 
Angami custom some generations ago He was, however, 
soon afterwards killed by a tiger close to the village fence, 
where no one would ever expect a tiger to penetrate This 
has always been regarded as a punishment for startmg a 
new custom, and no one has followed his example His 
stone has fallen, and is stiU to be seen near the southern edge 
of Melon village 

The Western Rengmas very occasionally make ponds 
(zi6 ikedu, A, atsii kechu, B), at the digging of which many 
cattle and pigs are sacrificed In the Southern group a 
man, who is not necessarily childless, can make one in order 
to brmg increase and prosperity in general It must be 
where there is a constant supply of water, for he would suffer 
from grave misfortune were it to dry up In the Northern 
group, on the other hand, it is almost invariably a childless 
man who digs a pond, in the hope that thereby he will be 
granted the blessing of children It must be near the village 
path, but it does not matter at all if it goes dry every year. 

Birth 

To give birth to a child is usually an easy thing for a Naga 
woman It is by no means uncommon for a woman to feel 
her pains come on after she has gone down to the fields for 
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her day’s work She just retires, with another woman to 
help her, to the jungle at the edge of the cultivated land, 
gives birth to her child, and walks up the long hill to the 
village with it in the evening Some tribes regard a birth 
near the fields as particularly lucky, doubtless from a behef 
that it brings feitihty to the crops The Lyengmai, for 
instance, in the south-western comer of the Naga Hills 
district, erect a monument to every such child on the path 
leadmg up from the fields The monument closely re- 
sembles the Rengma binvtye^ and consists of a semicircular 
stone seat, with a rough stone bust of the child on it, flanked 
by a small upright stone on either side, and with a small 
flat stone behind The number of such monuments to be 
seen on one path is surprising The Rengma considers a 
birth in the fields as in no way showing special hardihood 
on the part of the woman, but does not regard it as notably 
lucky Naturally a woman usually has warning in time, 
and gives birth to her child in her husband’s house No 
male may be present, though the husband may wait in the 
outer room It is considered somewhat unlucky by the 
Western Rengmas for him to be absent at the time, and a 
boy bom while his father was away would be named 
Tesinghhing (A) or Tesenghhi (B), and a girl Tes%nu (A and 
B), meaning stranger from another village ” The Eastern 
Rengmas have no such name When the arrival of the child 
IS immment, the woman is made to consume as much rice, 
rice-water and rice-beer as possible, all very hot This is 
believed to make dehvery easier If there is undue delay, 
the woman is given a piece of a very smooth kind of bark 
or a httle soap creeper to chew, in order to make the child 
come away easily Birth always takes place at the back 
of the inner room of the house The woman crouches for 
the dehvery, and is attended by some expenenced woman, 
usually her mother or mother-m-law, as midwife The 
cord IS cut by the Western Rengmas with a bamboo knife, 
and by the Eastern with a sharp piece of wormwood stem 
This, with the cord and after-birth, are buried by the mother 
gx imdwife m the floor of the house As soon as the child 

1 See p, 196, 
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touclies the floor the mother dahs a httle spittle on its fore- 
head and says ‘‘ It is mine ” The child is then washed 
When aU is over the Eastern Rengma father comes in and 
blesses his child by pnttmg a httle rice in its mouth and 
saymg, ''Live happily, be strong, be rich, be healthy/^ 
Among the Western Rengmas the ceremony is more elabor- 
ate The father immediately places three stones m position 
and makes a new hearth a little way away from the house- 
hold one He hghts a fire with a firethong and cooks in a 
new pot rice and a fowl — a cock for a boy and a hen for a 
girl — ^which he must kill with his own hand This meal 
is eaten by the mother only, and she uses this hearth for 
three days ^ She gives the child a tiny scrap of meat and 
of rice, puttmg it on its forehead or m its hand It is never 
put into the mouth, as it is believed that salt turns a baby’s 
bps black At and after the meal great care is taken that 
no one but the husband or wife steps over the feathers 
plucked from the fowl or the ends of the sticks burmng in 
the new hearth It is beheved that anyone so transgressmg 
IS sure to quarrel with the parents For ten days nothing 
in the house may be touched by anyone who is not an 
inmate, and the parents speak to no strangers ® 

The Western Rengmas name a child on the third day after 
birth A selection of names current m the clan, which must 
not include that of anyone who has died an unnatural death 
or, in the Northern group, has had his head taken in war, is 
made, and the father takes omens with chips of wormwood 
to see which are lucky. If no name in the father’s clan 
seems to be of good omen, a further selection is made from 
the mother’s clan ® Whichever clan has to provide names, 
the selection is made by old men of the father’s clan, who 
meet at the parents’ house It would be " shame ” for men 
of the mother’s clan to see her so soon after giving birth to 
a child Two names are eventually given to the child, but 

1 The Kenteimenyu clan extend this period to ten days 

* It IS beheved that very rarely a child ’will utter a cry “while still m 
the womb This is considered to be most unlucky, and to foretell for it 
an accursed death 

® A selection may even be made from a clan to which neither ..parent 
belongs In such cases Lhota custom allows the clan from which the 
name is chosen to exact a fine, but among the Rengmas no fine le paid. 
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of these one is ordinarily never used ^ This name is not secret 
m the strict sense, and it is not tabu to reveal it — ^indeed, I 
have heard of one man who used either of his names indis- 
criminately m pubho Yet a man ordinarily does not know 
the second names of his brothers and sisters, or even of his 
own wife At the naming two little strings of deo-mom ” 
— or more usually bazaar imitations nowadays — are given 
to the child In the Tesophenyu group of villages a pig is 
killed and cooked at the ordinary household hearth and the 
baby is host at a httle feast given to those who have come to 
assist at the naming In the Tseminyu group the baby, 
on his mother’s back, entertains the children of the village 
at a httle feast ]ust outside the village ten days after birth 

If a child cries contmuously it is beheved that its name 
disagrees with it, and it is changed by the parents without 
any ceremony 

The Eastern Rengmas are supposed to name a boy on the 
sixth day after birth and a girl on the fifth But this lule 
IS not strictly adhered to, and the whole business is most 
casual No omens are taken, and anyone m the village 
seems to be at hberty to suggest a name, the parents finally 
decidmg on the one they fancy most 

The Southern group of the Western Rengmas is rich in 
names, but the Northern group borrows a large proportion 
from the Southern group or from Lhotas or Sernas, probably 
because the group contains so many immigrant clans 
Ordinarily Rengma names have as httle remembered mean- 
ing as most Enghsh ones have, but to a few a meaning can 
be attached Eor instance, in the Northern group, among 
men’s names RiUo means happily got,” Nyano helper,” 
NdriUo favour at last,” Gwahem ‘‘ fortunate,” Khapega 
killer of two ” {i e of two deer on one day), and among 
women’s names Lunyele means ‘‘desired,” Gwahile “well 
bought,” Byengsanu “ good traveller ” (so called because her 
father was a Sub-overseer in charge of a great length of 
road) In the Northern group typical men’s names are 
Zevethang, “ brave ” , Kokhaiyo, “ of noble race ” , 
Yesamu, “ taker ” , Phamusha, “ searcher ” , and women’s 
^ Cf Angatm Nagas, pp, 218, 219 
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names Meheh, “ good ’’ , Nzeli, straight ” Among the 
Eastern Rengmas typical men’s names are Zathepa, ‘‘ vat ” , 
Watepa, “ heir ” , Phasao, ‘‘ keep your temper ” , Siyito, 
“ rich in possessions ” , and typical women’s names Zamatsu, 
“ active ” , Nutitsu, “ feeble ” , Cherhitsu, '' cutter up ” 
A man is never spoken of as the father of so and so His 
own name is always used Persons bearmg the same name 
do not address each other by name, but as azong su (A), 
ezong sowa (B), or inyo kechiwa (C) Such persons often 
become formal friends, but need not necessarily do so 

Not till the lobes of its ears have been pierced with a 
little bamboo spike and its hair has been cut can a baby 
leaUy be said to be a full member of the community The 
hair cannot be cut until the ears have been pierced The 
Eastern Rengmas are bound to postpone this till after the 
next harvest Then the oldest man of the child’s clan first 
pierces the ears and then cuts the hair, shaving the head 
entirely or leaving a top-knot, acoordmg to the sex of the 
child The hair is carefuUy collected and put mto a section 
of small bamboo When the child can understand it is 
shown to it and then thrown away Among the Western 
Rengmas a child’s ears are pierced any time up to two or 
three months after birth, a male friend of the father per- 
formmg the ceremony A genna ” day is always chosen 
All Rengmas agree that the piercmg of the lobes of the ears 
IS of the utmost importance, as a person with unpieiced 
ears would not be recogmsed and welcomed by relatives in 
the land of the dead If a child is bom with a httle pit 
just where the hehx joins the head, it is regarded as particu- 
larly lucky, the pit having been made by dead ancestors to 
mark their favour In villages of the Tseminyu group the 
first hazr-cuttmg can take place any time between three and 
seven months after birth, but m the Tesophenyu group a 
boy’s hair is cut in the fifth month and a girl’s m the sixth 
The ceremony is curious The mother threads a bead on a 
smgle hair, which she cuts with a bamboo kmfe so that the 
bead falls to the ground ^ The bead is never picked up, and 

^ Daughters of Serna chiefs, when very young, sometimes wear on the 
crown of the head two very small “ deo mom ” beads strung on httle 
tufts of haJT tied together at the ends 
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the hamboo knife, with the hair tied to it, is hidden in the 
house by the mother Were she not to begin the cutting 
in this way her husband would never have any luck in 
huntmg He oontmues the euttmg, shavmg the whole of a 
baby girl’s head, but leaving unshaved the crown of a boy’s, 
for it IS tabu to shave that 

Nurse-maids bemg unknown, a woman carries her baby 
with her wherever she goes,^ at home or in the fields, m fair 
weather or foul Care is, however, taken by Western 
Rengmas not to let a child touch the ohm of either of its 
parents It is beheved that if it does it wiU develop sores 
on the mouth The Eastern Rengmas do not hold this 
behef ^ A boy is suckled for three years and a girl for two 
It IS beheved that the mother’s milk is the most strengthen- 
ing diet there is, and it is particularly important that a child 
should be strong It is qmte common to see a mother 
sitting weaving with her httle son standing by her and 
sucking her breast for a minute durmg an mterval of play 
From a very tender age a child eats nee which its mother 
chews and puts mto its mouth Consequently by the time 
it IS weaned milk is only an ummportant extra, and it causes 
no shock to the child in give it up , he has probably been 
drinking rice-beer for some time If a tmy baby will not 
suck the breast it is beheved to be angry To please it, if a 
boy, the father makes a httle shield of mattmg and a httle 
wooden spear and “ dao,” and, if a girl, armlets and bracelets 
made of strips of bamboo, and hangs them up near the bed 
where the child sleeps Among the Western Rengmas it is 
rarely that anyone can be found willmg to suckle a baby 
which has lost its mother, lest the evil fate which kiUed its 
mother may be earned by it The father does his best to 
keep the httle thmg alive on sips of rice-water, but it has a 
poor chance If any woman does suckle it it is adopted by 
her husband and passes wholly to the foster-parents Among 
the Eastern Rengmas there is no such strong objection to 
feedmg a motherless baby, and a woman who is weanmg her 

^ Except when answering a oaU of nature, at which tune it is absolutely 
forbidden for her to carry her child. 

‘ Among the Konyaks to touch a man’s chm is to mSict a deadly insult 
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own child IS usually ready to suckle another one if asked 
Her husband wiU often adopt such a child, but custom does 
not enjoin this as necessary, and frequently it goes back to 
its real father 

If it is noticed that the sexual organs of a little girl are 
very pale, the fact is never forgotten, and she will get no 
husband, for it is beheved that any man marrying such a 
woman will die an accursed death Such a death, too, will 
be the fate of its parents if a baby sucks its thumb the first 
time it puts its hand to its mouth 

The Eastern Rengmas attach no importance to twms, 
and the Western Rengmas very little ^ The latter, though 
they do not think them unlucky, dislike them because they 
are hard to bring up, it being a great strain on the mother 
to suckle two infants A tendency to produce twins is 
beheved to be contagious, and no one will borrow anything 
intimately associated with a woman who has given birth to 
a pair, such as her comb or her weavmg implements If she 
lends gourd seed or any other seed to anyone, she cannot 
give it directly from her hand , she first puts it on the ground 
and the borrower then picks it up It is believed that if 
one of a pair of twins dies, the other will be unhealthy and 
hstless till death 

When a child pulls out a loose milk-tooth he buries it at 
the foot of a house-post or leg of the bed and says, Grand- 
father, take this bad tooth and give me a good one in 
exchange ” ^ 

Marriage 

Unless physically deformed or an imbecile, every Naga 
marries No man can set up house on his own without a 
wife, and every man, however poor, secures one He will 

1 In this they differ from the Western Angamia, who say that the birth 
of twm boys means success m war for the “ khel,** and the birth of two girls 
losses in war, but ample food No Naga seems to have heard of a case of 
twins of opposite sexes For the Memi belief see Aifiqmm Nagas, pp 341 
and 342 The Aos consider twms very unlucky (Ao Nagaa, p 267), 
Sernas also dislike them {Serna Nagas, p 262) 

* A Lakher child asks the chameleon to give it a new tooth m exchange 
for an old (Parry, The Lakhers, p 393 and note ) In ancient Mexico children 
used to give their first teeth to the mice by^ pushmg them down mouse- 
holes, m the hope that their second teeth would be strong like mice’s teeth 
(Spence, Magic cmd Myatenee of Memco, p 86) 
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pay the marnage pnce m. slow mstalments, and he knows 
that hard work will produce a living from the soil There is 
no question of a man remaimng a bachelor because he 
cannot afford to marry He mames first and affords it 
afterwards Indeed, it is far easier for a man and a woman 
to make a living together than it is for each separately, 
there is less duphcation of tasks 

In some respects the customs of the Western and Eastern 
Rengmas differ widely I will take those of the former first 
Among them marnage never takes place until a considerable 
time after puberty has been attamed, but sometimes two 
nch famfiies who wish to umte arrange a marnage between a 
son and a daughter m mfaney The father of the baby boy 
gives the father of the baby girl a pair of small shell discs ^ 
to wear at the ends of her long ear-omaments when she gets 
bigger Such a betrothal is arranged only if the boy’s father 
IS qmte sure he will be able to find the marriage price later 
In the old days arrangements of this kmd used to be made 
between powerful f amihes m different villages, with a view to 
obtammg assistance m war Such engagements are con- 
sidered very bmdmg, and it is a matter of “ shame ” if the 
couple do not eventually marry Even so, however, marnage 
IS not forced on them if they grow up to dislike each other, 
a marnage to which both parties do not consent bemg 
entirely contrary to the Rengma sense of what is proper 
It has always been far commoner, however, for a youth and a 
girl m the same village to fall in love The parents are told, 
and are expected to give their formal consent at the proper 
moment Probably the whole village knows The couple 
have got to know each other well by workmg in the same field- 
company,® and the man becomes the girl’s logtoa ponyu (A) 
or azipuzya (B), and the gul the man’s logwa lenyu (A) or 
wata (B) These terms only mean that they work 
together m the fields, and carry no sense of sexual intimacy, 
which IS forbidden by custom on the ground that it is likely 
to cause stenhty ® The man shows his lilang for the girl by 

^ See p 34. ® See p 75 

® This IS m marked contrast "with the Ao custom (see Ao Nagas, pp 212 
and 270) 
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making her baskets and carrying-bands, and she in turn makes 
him “ lengtas,” “ dao ’’-belts and ornaments for his ears 
In due time the parents are told what they have long known, 
and, bemg practical people, begm to think about the marriage 
price {tenenyu mingetu,^ A, mza amang, B)i These run 
high, and it is possibly for this reason that polygamy is 
practically unknown On the rare occasions when a man 
takes a second wife she is considered to be of definitely 
inferior status, and he almost always builds a separate house 
for her The only man known to me who keeps two wives in 
the same house is Meshu of Tesophenyu, and the arrangement 
does not seem to be a very happy one Village gossip has 
it that the semor wife keeps him strictly by her side every 
night from bedtime to dawn, and that to enjoy the favours of 
his younger wife, who is the daughter of a poor man, he has to 
meet her secretly m the jungle while her co-wife is busy with 
other work during the day They apparently arranged 
these thmgs better in Victorian days, for -Yiungta, a very 
rich man of Tesophenyu who died some twenty years ago, is 
said to have hved very happily with three wives in the same 
house Formerly the whole marriage price was paid in 
cattle and spearheads Nowadays the bulk is usually paid in 
cash, though spearheads must be mcluded or the union will be 
sterile These spearheads are a true currency ^ They are 
of the ordmary Rengma shape, but they are made specially 
for payment m marriage pnces, and are never sharpened or 
used for any other purpose A man wiU sometimes own a 
rack full of marriage spearheads he has received or mherited, 
which he or his descendants wiU. m turn pay out in the 
marriage prices of wives for their sons At a marriage two 
spearheads go to the girl’s father and one to the girl’s mother’s 
eldest brother This last is paid after consummation, and 
he makes a return present of meat He is a most important 

^ The term “ marriage price ” is retamed because it has been used 
throughout this senes of monographs and there is no other suitable and 
agreed Enghsh word Rengma parents do not sell their daughters (see 
p 210) But it appears that Assamese did so many years ago, for it is 
reported that “ the practice of heads of famihes selling to the highest 
bidder the persons of their female relatives is unfortunately very prevalent 
m Assam ” (A J M Mills, Report on the Frounce of Assam, p 34) 

* See p 72 
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person, whose enmity is believed to cause sterility, the 
husband must on no account quarrel with him, and if no 
children are born will make him a further present, m the hope 
of thereby causmg his wife to conceive ^ If part of the price 
IS paid m cattle and part in cash, the cattle must never 
mclude an animal from the plams Accordmg to one 
tradition, men, mithan, Naga cattle and plams cattle 
origmally came out of a hole m the earth in that order 
As they emerged the hole got smaller and smaller, tdl it 
closed behmd the representative of plams cattle and mpped 
off the end of its tail To mclude an ammal of this breed 
m a marriage price might therefore cause the clan to die out 
The cash varies accordmg to the dowrie of khongpsu beads ^ 
which the bride bxmgs For a rich man's daughter up to 
Rs 120 will be paid and for a poor man’s daughter Rs 50 — 
or Rs 60 A divorced woman will carry a lower price, and if 
a widow goes to one of the heirs of her late husband, nothmg 
more will be paid, on the ground that she remams m the 
family If, however, she goes to another family, the heirs 
of her late husband will claim from her new husband the 
price origmally paid for her Baptist converts tend to give 
up old customs, especially if they cost money, Rengma 
converts stiU claim and pay marriage prices, I believe , but 
there is a tendency, which the Mission deolmes to stop, 
among Kuki Baptists to let girls go for nothmg, m a mistaken 
spirit of Christian chanty It wiU be a serious thmg if this 
tendency spreads To receive a marriage price for a daughter 
IS m no way an immoral sale of the girl The price is com- 
pensation for her leavmg the clan, and is of immense moral 
value Kohima bazaar is full of Naga women who have 
drifted m to mate with all and sundry All but very, very 
few are Angamis, or Aos Neither of these tribes take 
marriage prices, and no one cares if an orphan girl goes off 
and becomes a prostitute. It merely means one mouth less 
to feed Were she worth a good lump sum to the nearest 
heir she would be most carefully looked after and persuaded 
to marry some decent man m the village, and should he die, 

1 For the special positron of the maternal unde see also p 137. 

* See p, 36 
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his heirs would see that she did not go off with any waster 
who took a fancy to her That is why there is not a single 
Rengma girl in the bazaar, and only one or two Lhotas and 
Sernas who have come in for special reasons Probably quite 
95 per cent are Angamis, who live close at hand and cost 
nothmg 

When a marriage has been decided on between a youth and 
a girl, an old woman acts as go-between for the formal 
betrothal If possible she must be the bridegroom’s 
paternal aunt In the Tesophenyu group she is merely 
known as the akets% kekenowa ('* word asker ”), but m the 
Tsemmyu group she is called the tekweng kez%nggil banana- 
leaf divider ”), because she goes to the bride’s house in the 
evening, taking with her a spearhead and a bamboo cup of 
nce-beer from the bridegroom’s father to the bride’s father, 
and on receivmg an affirmative answer to her formal request 
she tears up banana leaves and sticks them mto the outer wall 
of the house, one piece for each relation, male or female, on 
each side These are seen in the mommg and taken by the 
village as a formal announcement of the engagement. On 
the day of the old woman’s visit both households are 
“ genna,” and no member may speak to a stranger or touch 
cotton About a week later the girl and her parents go and 
drink in the bridegroom’s father’s house This visit is 
returned by the bridgroom and his father Then the bride- 
groom, with his parents and paternal aunt, leads a cow to his 
future father-m-law’s house and pays it over as a first 
instalment of the marriage price, though the full price has 
not yet been settled The engagement is now bmdmg, 
however One, two, or even three years later the mamage 
itseM IS planned Of this the most important prelimmary is 
the final settlement of the mamage pnoe For this the 
bride’s parents give a lavish feast ^ to which ah the rela- 
tions on both sides are mvited The girl’s father begins by 
asking as much as he dare, and the youth’s father by 
protestmg it is too much The wranghng that goes on is not 

^ In. some villages the negotiations are earned on privately, and these 
big feasts are discontinued by all but the very rich, for reasons of 
economy. 

P 
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all real, for it is not etiquette for the parents themselves to 
come to a final settlement This is done by an experienced 
man who acts as an intermediary He prepares his ground 
carefully Knowmg everyone on either side well, he is 
aware who are the greediest and meanest, and sees that they 
are phed with hquor till their mterest in the proceedmgs is 
of the sbghtest Then, with only reasonable men left in 
full possession of their senses, he fixes a price which both 
sides accept as reasonable This is always Rs 10 more than 
the price which will be actually paid, for by letting his 
daughter go for less than the sum agreed on her father 
avoids the stigma of sellmg her When the parties belong 
to different villages, the bridegroom goes to the bride’s 
village with men of his own clan and of his mother’s clan, 
and men who have married women of his clan When all 
have well drunken, men of the bride’s village try to seize 
the visitors’ property, and a friendly fight takes place m 
which no ill-will is shown Really valuable property, such 
as ivory armlets, is not taken, but cloths and small ornaments 
are tom from their owners and cannot be claimed back 
Indeed, it is required by custom that some property at least 
should be seized from the visitors A similar fight sometimes 
takes place when the two parties belong to the same village, 
but nothing more than a cloth or two is ever taken, and it is 
not required by custom that anythmg should be taken at all 
The actual payipent of the price is left till later, and mstal- 
ments are often spread over many years Meanwhile the 
bridegroom builds his house, and the weddmg is arranged 
to take place before the big Lo tsung nga field clearmg 
feast”) in March,^ which marks the begmnmg of the 
agricultural operations for the year, and after which 
it IS tabu to marry ^ On the day the house is fimshed 
the young couple and the girl’s mother brmg food and rice- 
beer, and eat and drmk a httle m it, usually m dead silence, 
because the girl and the youth are too embarrassed to talk 

1 Seep 80 

® Western Angamis may not marry after the first cuckoo is heard This 
bird IS apparently identical with the famihar Enghsh migrant Its 
northern limit m ^e Naga Hills is said to be Therugu Hill It is there- 
fore of no importance to Rengmas as a marker of seasons 
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A fire IS also lighted The hearth-stones are ready, and fuel 
IS laid between them The bridegroom makes a little heap 
of thatching-grass a few feet away from the real hearth and 
lights it with a fire-stick ^ From this he lights the fuel on 
the hearth, but he muat not put any more wood on or push 
up the ends of half-burnt sticks into the fire, or his property 
will be quickly consumed After this the marriage can 
take place as soon as is convement On three successive 
nights 2 the bridegroom’s paternal aunt goes to summon the 
girl and her parents to his parents’ house On the first and 
second night she must refuse to go, or she will not live long 
On the third night the girl and her parents obey the summons, 
and both families feast together This over, the young 
couple go off to begin their married hfe in their new house 
But it IS very far from bemg a case of alone at last ” In 
villages of the Tesophenyu group the paternal aunt leads 
the way, followed by the bride with a bamboo cup of fer- 
mented rice in her right hand and her own dish in her left 
With her is a girl friend This girl friend sleeps on her bed 
for three mghts, while the husband sleeps apart She 
remams there three days, and hghts and keeps up the fire, 
pounds the nee and brmgs the water This is not m order 
to give the young couple a short respite from household 
tasks, but because if the wife were to do these thmgs the 
property would soon be used up Durmg these three days 
the girl’s parents may not come to her house and she may not 
go to theirs This is to signify that she is leavmg her own 
clan for good and all, and gomg to another On the first 
mght there is no cookmg to be done, for the couple have had 
their evening meal at the bridegroom’s father’s house® 
Next day, however, he hghts the fire exactly as he did on the 
day the house was finished He cannot push sticks up into 
it, or his property will be consumed as the sticks are So short 
lengths of stick are out that he can throw on whole if need be 

^ Seep 71 

® Durmg this time another spearhead must be paid to the girl’s father 
as an instalment of the marriage price 

® Tdl the followmg Ngada ceremony a newly married person may not 
eat venison (lest a tiger kills one of the couple), dog’s flleSii, and, of vege- 
tables, black oil seed or fungus The last two are beheved to cause leprosy 
to brides and bridegrooms. 
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But the fire is usually kept up by the girl attendant on the 
bnde At the end of three days she can go, taking with her a 
basket of nee for her trouble In the Tsenunyu group of 
villages the young couple are even more closely attended, 
three or four girls sleeping round the bnde and two or three 
boys from the “ morung ” round the bridegroom These 
stay for any period up to three months, the husband and 
wife meanwhile occupymg separate beds The marnage can 
be legally consummated when three days are over if oppor- 
tumty offers, but usually this is postponed till the couple no 
longer have separate beds, and sometimes, I am told, for as 
long as two years — ^though the parents on both sides are apt 
to drop hmts if it is put off as long as this ^ The reason for 
this remarkably long delay is hard to discover It is 
eertamly not because young Rengma couples are not in 
love It IS, I think, due rather to an innate dehcacy “ A 
young gul might so easily be frightened,” is how a man put 
it to me once One Rengma, a devoted husband, whom I 
know well, once told me how the speU was broken One 
ni ght , after two or three months of mamage, the attendant 
girls and boys were very late coming to the house The man 
and his wife spoke a word to each other, and when the 
attendants came a httle later they were told they were no 
longer wanted This is probably what usually happens 
No man would think of attemptmg to have connection with 
his wife durmg her monthly penod Were he to do so he 
would never agam enjoy good fortune A woman m this 
state sleeps on a mat on the floor for one mght and eats apart 
from her husband for ten days m some clans and for three in 
others 

Withm a month of mamage a simple ceremony is per- 
formed which finally separates the girl from her clan and 
attaches her to that of her husband, enabhng her to go to his 
granary This she could not do while she was m any sense a 
stranger First an old man comes with two young chickens, 
one for each of the couple, and sacrifices them with a prayer 

^ Among the Lakhers too a huaband and wife sleep apart for at least 
a month and sometnnes for as long as a year (Parry, The Lahhers, p 303 
and note)* 
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for good fortune A few days later the bride goes down to 
the village spring in the middle of the afternoon, a time when 
she IS uxdikely to meet anyone there She washes thoroughly, 
first her head, then her arms and then her body and legs 
KnaUy she holds the two bottom corners of her skirt agamst 
the two upper ones and pours water mto her lap She then 
makes a wisp of nme kinds of twigs, waves it m the air to 
brush away all evil, and throws it away with a prayer for 
health and wealth This removes any tamt of her old clan 
which may have clung to her In the Tesophenyu group an 
additional ceremony is held that night to symbolise the final 
umon of husband and wife The girl shuts the door of her 
house when she comes up from the sprmg and kills and 
cooks a hen After her meal she goes to her bed Her 
husband eats a separate meal outside the closed door, with 
his spear and “ dao ” by his hand He then goes in and lies 
down by his wife, but may not speak to her 
The marriage customs of the Eastern Rengmas present 
many contrasts with those of the Western Children often 
marry long before puberty, polygamy is frequent, and m 
Melun, the biggest of their villages, no marriage prices are 
paid One often sees married couples that could not 
possibly total twenty years between them It is par- 
ticularly common for a rich man’s son to be married when he 
IS a mere child His father arranges it because he can afford 
to set him up with a house and property His wife will be of 
the same age, the daughter of someone who is glad to take 
the chance of a good match for her These little couples 
live very happily, for they are children together There is 
none of the obscemty of a grown man marrymg a little girl 
Child mamages of this kmd are usually arranged A man’s 
second marriage is always to a woman of his own choice, a 
widow or divorced wife The two wives hve in the same 
house, and use the same hearth, but the first is definitely 
senior Second mamages of this kind are not uncommon, 
especially m Meluri Mamage prices to the equivalent of 
thirty to forty rupees are paid m Sahunyu and Lephori, but 
currency spears are not given Meluri is the only example I 
know of a village in which the custom of paying mamage 
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prices has died out in comparatively modern times In the 
old days a rich man’s daughter cost as much as four or five 
buffaloes Now no payment is made till after a woman’s 
death, when her family receives a ‘‘ dao,” an axe and one 
“ jhum ” field No explanation is given for this change 
One can only suppose that the marriage price was so often 
cancelled by cross-marriage that it died out 
The actual marriage ceremony is simple An old woman 
acts as a go-between, and when the marriage has been 
definitely arranged the bridegroom gives five cakes of salt 
to the bride This is regarded as a sign that the couple are 
definitely engaged The bnde’s family in return kill a large 
pig and give presents of pork to the bridegroom’s familv 
On that day he must come and drink m his future father-in- 
law’s house Next day the bridegroom’s family kill a pig, 
and the bnde and her family come and eat and drink with 
them The actual marriage takes place the following cold 
weather, and at first the young couple do not set up a 
separate estabhshment, but hve in the bridegroom’s father’s 
house She goes there in procession m the evening, accom- 
panied by girl friends, and must step over the threshold 
with her right foot first The bride herself carries nothing, 
but one girl carries five pieces of wood in a basket to symbolise 
the firewood the young bride will have to out and carry home, 
and others carry presents of meat and rice No thread or 
cotton is, brought. That evenmg all the women in the 
village ]oin the bnde in a feast m her father-m-law’s house of 
which no man may partake at all When they have gone 
the bride sleeps m the house with her girl friends, and her 
husband goes to another house for the mght He returns 
next day and they begin their life together, but sleep on 
separate beds for several months Unless there is a big 
family already m the house no separate room is screened off 
for them About a year later, m the cold weather, the 
parents move to another house unless the son asks them not 
to do so Should the son not exercise his right of turnmg 
him out, the father must find a site for him elsewhere 
Here he builds a new house, and on the day the hearth-stones 
are set up to mark its completion he sacrifices a fowl and 
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takes his wife to it, the couple keeping '' genna ” for that 
day 

Divorce is commoner m the Tesophenyu group than else- 
where in the tribe In the Tseminyu group it is defimtely 
rare In Eastern Ren^ma villages it is fairly common, but a 
woman who has been divorced more than once or twice is 
looked at askance and has difficulty in findmg a decent man 
to marry her Divorce is allowed for misconduct or incom- 
patibility of temperament, but couples m areas where it is 
rare usually make an honest effort to get on One Rechante 
of Tsemmyu is said not to have spoken to his wife for three 
years, and to have become reconciled to her at the end of it ^ 
In that group if the woman is to blame, her family return her 
marriage price and pay a fine of Rs 10 She is allowed to 
take with her her clothes, all the thread there is in the house 
and such of her dowry as has not been used for the joint sup- 
port of the couple If the man is to blame he can claim back 
none of the marriage price he has paid, and must return the 
whole of the woman’s dowry and property and pay a fine of 
Rs 10 The custom m the Tesophenyu group is similar, 
save that no dowry is returned in any case Among the 
Eastern Rengmas the man can seize all his wife’s property 
and demand repayment of her marriage price if she leaves 
him without due cause If he turns her out, all jomt 
property is equally divided, and he forfeits the marriage 
price The above customs are very fair m theory, but very 
difficult to apply m practice In most matrimomal quarrels 
both sides are more or less to blame, and yet a decision, with 
the whole marriage price at stake, has to be made as to which 
IS primarily responsible for the trouble 


Funeral Oeremomes 

The funeral ceremonies of the Western and Eastern 
Rengmas differ widely, and among the former there are 
noticeable divergencies between clans of the Tsemmyu and 
Tesophenyu groups In the Tsemmyu group when a man 
on his death-bed loses consciousness frantic efforts are 
made to call back his soul as long as the corpse is warm 
When the body becomes cold all hope is given up, and preplara- 
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tions are made for the funeral, which has to take place as 
soon, as possible m the chmate of Assam First, all the 
assembled clansmen^have a meal This does not mean they 
are callous, but is necessary because once the funeral rites 
have begun no one taking part in them may eat for the rest 
of the day The body is laid out on the bed and washed by 
the village buner {S%g'ha A httle parcel of rice 

wrapped in a leaf is put m the dead man’s left hand for him 
to eat on his way to the Land of the Dead Next the buner 
puts tufts of cotton wool, the purpose of which is not known, 
over each ear and between the big and second toes of each 
foot. This done, he washes the cloths m which the corpse 
will be laid out, really washmg the old and dirty ones, but 
only dippmg the edges of the new ones in water to make them 
ceremonially pure Any beads, too, which the corpse will 
wear must be restrung A httle chicken is then selected to 
go ahead of the dead man and scratch and find water for 
him on the Road of the Dead ^ A small stick is tied to its 
leg, and it is allowed to wander over the corpse, which is 
now laid out on a plank between the hearth and the door, 
with feet to the door, and a pillow of folded cloths under the 
head The ceremony of eating the funeral food {sinymphu) 
then takes place The semor surviving member of the 
household hands the burier a small basket of husked rice 
From this he selects one unbroken gram for each member of 
the household, and tying them all up in a leaf, puts them in a 
pot of water on the fire for a mmute and pretends to cook 
them. He then opens the leaf, and each member of the 
family m order of seniority takes a gram and presses it 
agamst his ohm and says, “ There must be no more deaths 
I do not wish to eat for the dead agam It is finished,” 
and puts it back in the leaf, which is hidden m the ]ungle 
when the family wash at the village sprmg after the funeral 
The body is then buried at the clan burial-place [sihar tso, 

grave-stone ”) in the village street ® A big clan may own 
several of these, which are large platforms of stone, with 

1 See p 141. * See p 170 

® For a description of Tangkliul Naga bnnal vaults see Pettigrew, 

, Tol 5, ITo 1909. 
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graves under them Each fresh burial is made at the edge 
of the existing platform, which is extended over it Hus- 
bands and wives are usually buried side by side One 
would expect that this system of extending existing plat- 
forms would lead in time to the whole free surface of the 
village bemg covered with them, but in practice this does 
not happen Graves round the edges of the platform get 
neglected in time, and stones collapse and are lost ^ It is 
qmte in order to use such a spot for another internment, 
and m practice the platforms do not seem to mcrease at all 
Sometimes, too, a man is buried outside the village at his 
special request ^ A large grave is dug about four feet deep, 
and in the middle at the bottom a smaller excavation is 
made just large enough to take the corpse If the dead 
man has killed dangerous game, a dog is tied up near the 
body m the house This will go barkmg in front of the dead 
man and frighten from his path the spirits of the ammals he 
has killed It is therefore kiUed by a blow on the head ® 
at the moment that the body is carried through the door 
feet first, amid the weepmg of relatives and preceded by a 
formal friend {asing^) flourishing a “ dao and a spear, 
and callmg on the dead man not to be afraid, as he will clear 
all enemies from his path for him A mat is put at the 
bottom of the grave, and on it the dead person is laid, 
swathed m cloths If the body is that of a man, a spear, 
with point to the feet, is laid along the right side, and a 
“dao,” three “panjis,” and a fire-stick, with thong and 
tmder, on the left Nothmg except her clothes and beads 
is buried with a woman. Elat stones are then laid across 
the small excavation in which the corpse is, and the earth 
IS filled m When this is finished a stake is driven mto the 

^ A man whose children, crops and cattle do not flourish as they should 
'Will often repair his father’s grave This appeases the angry spirit 

* In Therugunyu and Thegwepegedenyu it is more usual to bury outside 
than mside the village, and for great men wooden figures, complete with 
clothes, ornaments and weapons, are put up after the Angami fashion 
(see lUustiation facing p 227 of Angarm Nagaa) Sometimes only the top 
of the post is carved to represent a head, and sometimes mithan heads 
and conventionalised “ tails ” are added at the bottom 

® in ancient Mexico the domestic teclvic\% was similarly killed to accom- 
pany its master (Spence, quotmg Ola'vigero, Magic a/nd Mysteries of Mexico, 
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soft earth and the small chicken which is to find water for 
the dead man is buried alive in the hole so made It then 
only remains to pave the top of the grave with flat stones 
level with the mam platform ^ On the stones are put the 
dead man’s cup, full of rice-beer, and his weapons and 
clothes, all except the cup of rice-beer being removed after 
three days On the next day but one after the funeral fire 
18 brought from the house and put on the grave At the 
head of the grave a spht reed is put up and three banana- 
leaf cups of rice-beer are fastened to it These cups are left 
there all day, but are removed and very carefully hidden at 
sunset lest an enemy steal them Were anyone to do so 
and give someone of the dead man’s clan some of the rice- 
beer mixed in another drink, the whole clan would become 
extinct On this day, too, a hen which has never laid an 
egg IS sacrificed in the house The liver is taken out, put 
on a leaf, and cooked m the ashes While still on the leaf, 
and without bemg touched by hand, it is cut m two with a 
bamboo knife and put in a basket with some cooked rice for 
the soul of the dead man The basket is hung up m the 
house If no hen of the right kmd can be found, a small 
fish called hepechong is cooked and cut up When they are 
ripe, taro and gourds are often offered on the grave, but 
never nee, as that would draw away supphes of this staple 
crop from survivors of the family on earth ® At the annual 
Ngada ceremony offerings of rice-beer are made at the graves 
of all persons whose descendants still care for them, but a 
man may not make an offermg at the grave of someone who 
bore the same name as himself 

Clans of the Tesophenyu group do not eat before a funeral, 
as they are allowed to have a meal later in the day, when all 
18 over Nor do they put cotton wool over the ears or be- 

^ A grave dug m the rams often has a light thatch shelter built over it to 
keep the ram oS the dead man 

® The custom of offering food and dnnk to the dead dies hard It was 
intended to bury with Napoleon a silver jug of water, a plate, knife, fork 
and spoon, with some bread, but there was no room for the jug and bread 
m the coffin — ^From a letter dated May 10th, 1821, prmted in The Sunday 
TttneSi of December 30th, 1934 

® Such IS the reason given More probably taro is offered because it was 
the staple diet before rice was mtroduced 
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tween the toes, or rice in the dead man’s hand The httle 
chicken that is to scratch for water on the road of the dead 
IS put in a basket and killed and thrown away when the 
corpse leaves the house, instead of being buried ahve The 
dead man is not left d^endent on what water the chicken 
may find he has to be given the wherewithal to buy some 
if need be, and for this purpose a pinch of salt wrapped m a 
piece of banana-leaf is put between the first and second 
fingers of each hand and a bead tied to the middle finger of the 
left hand Clothes and ornaments are not put upon the 
grave Instead, on the second day after the burial, offerings 
of food and drink and little model clothes, ornaments, 
weapons, etc , are hung from a bar on the outside of the front 
wall of the dead man’s house. 

After the death of a Western Rengma who has taken 
heads or killed big game a memorial {repehede, A, ayi 
ketogii, B) is sometimes put up outside the viUage Stumps 
of tree fern hanging from bamboos represent heads, wooden 
spears commemorate raids, and very roughly carved blocks 
of wood give the tally of the game killed 

The customs of the Eastern differ widely from those of 
the Western Rengmas They have no clan burial-places, 
and the semicircular stone monuments only made m honour 
of the rich by the Western Rengmas ^ are invariably built at 
every funeral by the Eastern No effort is made to call 
back the soul of a dymg man As soon as hfe is extinct 
the body is washed by the nearest relatives and laid out on 
the bed No chicken is killed to find water on the way to 
the land of the dead, but a bead is tied to the left wrist, so 
that water may be bought on the way Young children 
are buried in the floor of the house under the bed or m any 
comer where the groxmd is soft enough to dig and the grave 
will not be trampled on, but adults either under the eaves 
outside the house or m the street ]ust m front The diggmg 
is begun by the oldest man of the clan — ^the man to whom 
go the heads of all game killed — and is carried on by male 
relatives The grave (aroJchu) is out m a slantmg direction, 
so that there is undisturbed ground immediately above the 

1 See p 195 
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corpse This is wrapped in cloths and laid on a plank 
All the beads worn by the dead man are on his body. Two 
gourds of rice-beer are placed at the head of the corpse, and, 
if it be that of a man, a '' dao ” and a spear {not reversed) at 
the right hand, and, if it be that of a woman, a dao for 
cutting, and an axe for sphtting, firewood Another plank 
is then placed on edge shutting the corpse into its niche, and 
the grave is filled in with earth Nothmg is put on it On 
the day after the burial a dog is killed for a man in order 
that it may go ahead and frighten away from his path the 
spirits of men and animals he has killed Pigs are slam in 
accordance with the wealth of the chief mourners The 
main task of the day is the buildmg of a rough semicircular 
stone platform {aautlie) on the path from the village to the 
fields,^ from whence the spirit of the dead man will watch 
and bless the crops and those who work in them For the 
spirit there is built on the platform a tmy house on very 
high piles, with a small bin containing a little of every kind 
of edible gram in front of it If the dead man has done the 
buffalo sacrifice in the series of Feasts of Merit, an upright 
stone about one and a half feet high is planted on his asuthe 
On a man’s platform, too, there is always placed a root of 
hart’s-tongue fern {avmnil), the purpose of which seems to be 
unknown, the only explanation ever given bemg that it is 
the custom ” Over the little house on the aeilthe is erected 
a wooden frame about eight feet high from which are hung 
gourds representing the heads of enemies the deceased has 
killed or helped to kill, the skulls of game he has got, and 
anunals sacrificed by him during his lifetime, and bunches 
of taro, edible gourds, etc In front of the asuthe, reeds are 
stuck m the ground, representmg the women with which he 
has had love affairs ^ It is not uncommon to find thirty or 
more ® Each straight reed represents a woman and each 

^ In Salitinyii an aauthe usually consists merely of a roof supported by 
four posts, with the mmiature soul-house beside it* 

® See S&ma Nagas, p, 246, note The Tesophenyu group of Western 
Rengmas also sometimes put up a tally of reeds at an ayi ketogu, but the 
Tsemmyu group never do so 

* The most remarkable funeral monument I ever saw was outside the 
Eastern Angami village of Jessami m Mampur State, On it were thirty 
wooden figures representmg enemies killed on raids for which the dead 
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branching reed a mother and daughter with whom he has 
succeeded in carrying on an mtrigue simultaneously A man 
on his death-bed tells his friends to how many reeds he is 
entitled , if there is no one else at hand, he telk his wife, 
who sees that the right* score is recorded A woman only 
has one reed in front of her asilthe, for her own husband , 
she naturally says nothmg about any other man whose 
score she may have helped to mcrease These reeds do not 
signify a silly boastmg of immorahty, for no race of people 
display flippancy on graves They indicate how thoroughly 
a man has fulfilled his purpose in hfe ^ After the harvest 
of the year in which a man died a share of every kmd of 
crop is put in the bm on a man’s aslithe For some six days 
after death at every meal m the dead man’s house a portion 
of food and drink is set aside for him, and put on his bed 
before the survivors begin their meal After that his spirit 
IS considered to have finally departed On the grave a 
fire is kept ahght for two days only, after which time the 
soul will no longer remam near the body 
To the Rengma in his natural state suicide seems to be 
absolutely unknown, a striking contrast with the closely 
allied Lhota ® The only known case is that of a Baptist of 
Tseminyu who shot himself It is therefore impossible to 
say how the body of an Ammist Rengma would be disposed 
of m such circumstances For death by accident, by 
murder,® m childbirth or by any of the unnatural ways 
commonly spoken of in Assamese as apotia,” the custom 
IS quite clear. Among the Eastern Rengmas only the 
garments and ornaments actually worn by the dead person 
are thrown away, and the full funeral ceremonies are earned 
out, even to the erection of the as'iJbthe, though the soul is 
beheved to go to a different Land of the Dead, the where- 
abouts which are not known The Western Rengmas are 

man had taken the omens, care being to show the typical Tangkhul hair-cut 
on the dgures representing men of that tribe Behind the wooden figure 
were forty -nme small upright stones, each m memory of a woman the dead 
worthy had seduced A long flat stone l 3 nng on the ground divided the 
women roughly half and half mto mamed and unmarried, 

1 See Parry, The Lahhers, pp 348 and 397 and note 
® See Lhota Nagaa, pp 20, 82 
^ Death in war is not “ apotia ” 
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stricter, though far less strict than the Lhotas ^ A person 
dying apotia ” in the village is not carried out through the 
door of the house in the ordinary way, but through a hole 
cut in the back of the house He cannot rest in the clan 
burial-place, but is buried behind the house, with no mat on 
which to rest A man has only his "" dao buried with him 
and his spear stuck in the ground by his head No cere- 
momes of any kind are performed The burial is done by 
near relatives, who throw away a hair from their heads 
and a thread from their cloths, while the village burier 
waves a bunch of the leaves of the (A) or amozU (B) tree 
over the body^ All personal property intimately con- 
nected with the deceased, such as a man’s weapons and a 
woman’s loom, are thrown away, but the house is not 
demohshed, nor valuable property, such as money, cattle 
and rice, abandoned The dead person can never be spoken 
of by name. When it is necessary to refer to him or her, 

Devoured by tiger” or ‘‘Dead m childbirth” or some 
other appropriate term is used 

Miscellanecms Beliefs 

Western Rengmas call certam men “ men of deadly arm ” 
{beng hurhunyu, A, akwang hJhunyuwa^ B), and Eastern 
Rengmas “ game-killing men ” {asa IcesTiewa) It is beheved 
that if a deer or other game is even scratched by the spear of 
such a man it will fall dead m its tracks Another type of 
man with even more marvellous properties is unknown to 
the Eastern Rengmas, but is called “ man of bitter flesh ” 
(ate hehwenyu, A, masa hekhawa, B) by the Western 
Mutawu of Tesophenyu is quoted as a livmg example If 
a snake bites a man of this type it is the snake, not the man, 
that dies The same thmg happens if a giant centipede 
{mUnngi A , satata, B bites a man of bitter flesh ” It is 
said that a giant centipede once bit and killed a son of the 

^ See Lhota Nagas, pp 160-162 

^ It IS for this reason that a man caught in the ram takes great care 
not to molude these leaves m the bunch he hurriedly plucks to hold over 
his head 

® The Eastern Bengmas call this msect aserh^ (“ dead woman’s waist- 
string **3, but give no explanation of the naan© 
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god Songinyu^ who for this crime cursed the species, and 
said that if ever one came out of its hole it would be lulled 
It IS believed to this day that every giant centipede that 
emerges from its lair comes to a bad end before it can get 
back Once, however, one is said to have saved the life of a 
man whom a tiger was tracking The tiger met the centipede 
and asked him how far ahead the man was and whether 
there was any chance of catching him The centipede 
replied, ‘‘ I have a hundred legs on each side and I cannot 
catch him What possible chance have you got ^ So the 
tiger gave up the chase 

Rengma tradition provides an answer to one or two 
natural history problems One might think that tigers, 
with their few natural enemies, would mcrease and multiply 
till they swarmed over the land That this is not so Rengmas 
attribute to the roughness of tiger-cubs* tongues They say 
that a cub wiH often hck its mother’s nipple completely off 
The result is that that cub dies from lack of milk, for the 
other cubs will not give up the mpples they have appro- 
priated, and the mother can only bring up smaller htters 
m future For the lack of increase of gibbons — ^another 
ammal with few natural enemies — a simpler reason is given — 
namely, that the female never gives birth to a young one till 
she herself is about to die Another obvious problem is 
why bull elephants should frequently have no tusks The 
reason given for this is that elephant public opinion only 
allows the jSnest bulls in a herd to mate with the females 
If an inferior bull is detected making illicit love, aU the 
elephants m the herd seize him with their trunks and pull his 
tusks out as a pumshment. The bone grows over the sockets, 
and that is why the skulls of tuskless bulls look as if they 
had never earned tusks The pangohn {tepyu^ A , asephu^ 
B , asUpJiu, C) brmgs very bad luck if met by chance, and 
may not be followed It can, however, be dug out with 
impumty if only its hole is foxmd and the ammal itself is 
not seen above ground If dug out and killed it may be 
eaten by Eastern Rengmas of both sexes Among the 
Western Rengmas, however, only men may eat it, and must 

1 See p 165 
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do SO apart from their wives Of the Tepmyu clan ^ even 
the men may not eat it This same clan may not burn a 
certain long leaf called lapJio (A), atapaghe (B), or alephi 
(C) Tigers eat these leaves, it is said, as dogs eat grass, and 
to burn them would cause tigers to die of purgmg, “ which 
would be a sm ” Eastern Rengmas may burn these leaves 
m the open air, but never m their houses Most Nagas seem 
to think it unlucky to speak admiringly of that lovely bird 
the scarlet mmivet [z%myu. A, sempts% B, tsitotela^ C) 
The Angamis beheve that if it hears a man say How 
beautiful ^ ” it will pluck out one of its scarlet feathers with 
its beak, and one of the speaker’s near relations will die 
The Western Rengmas say that it was bom from the body 
of a man killed in war, and that anyone who admires it will 
suffer from severe pains m the stomach The Eastern 
Rengmas say that if anyone adnures it, it makes the rude 
retort, *‘Then go and take your mother’s head and buy 
me ” The giant woodlouse is merely regarded as a curious 
creature It is called “ tiger’s eye ” {feme yhetezu) m the 
Tsemmyu group, “ heart touch ” {yipam pay%) m the Teso- 
phenyu group, because when touched it curls up into a ball 
like a heart, and just roller ” {nguU) by the Eastern 
Rengmas 

Supernatural power of attraction is attributed to the 
python (sftengr, A , awHng, B , ashumi, C) Not only do the 
Western Rengmas say that its gall will cure both wounds 
and coughs, but that a tooth kept m the house will prevent 
chickens from straymg, and will even attract neighbours’ 
too A small ghttermg object is said to be found in a 
python’s head from which a love-charm is produced by rather 
a long process If kept m a jar m the house it will turn 
mto nettles and then mto tobacco, and so on, through a 
series of plants, till one called gunU (A), with a leaf like garhc, 
is produced A man has only to touch a woman with a 
piece of the last plant and she is his for ever The Eastern 
Rengmas beheve vaguely that a love-charm can be produced 
from a python, but no one seems to know the process If 
they kill one they always cut off the head and leave it in the 

^ Seep 13. 
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jungle If ants come to it the crops will be good, and if they 
avoid it the crops will be bad 
The Eastern Rengmas appear to be happily free from 
leprosy, but the Western beheve it to be due to maggots, 
which enter and devour the body of the sufferer, and call it 
“ maggot-devoured illness {nyu nlli heihii, A , aphela arhi 
Icetsowa, B) 

Strangers are naturally considered hable to brmg evil magic 
with them If one comes and settles in a village of the 
Tsemmyu group a day’s genna ” is observed The Eastern 
Rengmas do likewise, but only if the stranger brmgs his 
cookmg-pots and dishes with him If he comes empty- 
handed no notice is taken In the Tsemmyu group a day’s 
“ genna ” is also observed if a villager leaves to settle 
elsewhere, for he may have taken virtue with him 
There seems to be no behef m lucky and unlucky numbers 
Rengmas of both sections agree that it is very unlucky for 
a man holdmg a spear if anyone passes under his arm between 
him and the spear , he will never have luck m huntmg again. 
Nor must a man who has been stung by a certain stinging 
leaf ever tell his friends If he does, the pam, which is very 
severe, will continue a day for each person he tells Like 
all Nagas, the Rengmas consider it a serious offence for a 
woman to strike a man, a house or the ground with her skirt, 
a Western Rengma village even observmg one day’s genna ” 
if this occurs 

So disastrous is a fire in a Rengma village, with its closely 
packed houses, that the subject is not even spoken of above 
a whisper, and it is absolutely forbidden to make such a 
remark as “ Suppose our village were burnt ” The Eastern 
Rengmas will demand and accept a fine from men of their 
own or another village for firmg jungle and so ruinmg it for 
“ jhummg ” till it recovers But the Western Rengmas, up 
to the time their country was administered, would accept 
no such fines, ^ preferrmg to suffer contmual damage to their 
jhummg ” land lather than offend vague forces by inflictmg 

^ To this day Angamis will on no account accept fines for jungle-bummg, 
and as a result their “ jhunung *’ land is hemg slowly ruined by fixes in the 
dry spring months 

Q 
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punisliinent for jfires m the jungle, and thereby risk the 
terrible punishment of fires in the villages Nowadays fines 
are demanded and taken from other villages for jhum ” 
fires which are allowed to get out of control and spread, 
but the money is still regarded as tainted , it is never brought 
into the village, but is hidden m the jungle outside, and is 
used to pay communal fines which may be inflicted on the 
inhabitants As a general protective measure every Western 
Rengma village observes one day’s “ genna ” for fire (Tsoro- 
Jcendu kennu, A, YuekJiu kechenna, B) in the middle of 
January, at the beginnmg of the tune of year when the risk 
of fires IS greatest The Eastern Rengmas have no such 
genna,” and say they wish they knew of one to keep ^ 
The best special precaution to take m a house is to hang up a 
pangolm’s tail No reason is given why this should be 
beheved to be efficacious, but it is probably because the 
scales of that animal are so resistant to fire Should these 
measures prove meffective and a fire break out, everyone 
throws an egg mto it This is not so much with the idea of 
puttmg it out, as of removmg all ill luck from the thrower, 
and so of savmg his property When a village is burnt out 
all neighbouring villages must help at once with supphes 
of mats and thatchmg grass with which temporary shelters 
can be made while the houses are bemg rebuilt Death by 
fixe IS an apotia ” death, and no ammal burnt either m a 
‘‘ ]hum ” or village fire may be eaten 
Omens are taken m various ways Chickens are strangled 
and the position of their legs is observed,^ or their mtestmes 
are exammed ^ For huntmg the Western Rengmas usually 
employ the Lhota method ^ of cuttmg chips from a green 
reed or twig and observmg how they fall For war the 
Eastern Rengmas take the omens by cuttmg a bamboo thong 
half through and strammg it round the big toe till it breaks 
If a fibre projects from the piece held m the right hand it is 
a good omen, for that is the hand in which the spear is held 
For huntmg omens two twigs about an mch long are dropped 
together If they faU with one crossing the other, game 

^ See p 62 * See p 1 83 

» See Lhota Nagaa, pp 46, 127 
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will be killed If they touch but do not cross, game will be 
found but probably not got. If they faU apart, the omens 
are bad and the hunter will return home empty-handed 
Besides omens dehberately taken, Rengmas pay great 
regard to many chanoe omens Ror instance, it is very 
lucky for a man to see a snake when on his way to buy cattle , 
he wdl get a bargam A very common bird m the hills is 
the white-crested laughmg-thrush {ngo, A, cheyepoyo, B, 
chemkhupu, 0) It hves m small flocks which send up a 
chorus of shnll cackles whenever a man or animal approaches 
them It IS only natural, therefore, that all Nagaa should 
regard as an omen the direction from which a traveller hears 
their call, though tnbes by no means agree on the mterpreta- 
tion For instance, Rengmas all regard it as lucky when 
heard on the right, while Eastern Angamis hold the left to 
be the lucky side Another bird of which the cry is carefully 
hstened to is the scmutar babbler {ngohdho, A, awJce’a, B, 
ahlikukrii, C) They usually go about m pairs. If only one 
IS heard the Western Rengmas say no meanmg can be 
attached to it, but the Eastern say it foretells misfortune 
The Western Rengmas regard two birds of this species 
calling q^uietly to one another on the nght as lucky and on 
the left as unlucky , the Eastern say that if heard above the 
path the omen is good, and bad if below the path , to hear 
a pair quarrellmg m any direction is unlucky Similarly, 
the Western Rengmas say that to hear a pair of a small 
brown bird with a long tail called chanchmra (A), or tandenla 
(B), IS lucky, but if one is heard ohattermg by itself the 
hearer will have a quarrel with someone. In the old days 
one of the best-known omens was that taken from the Eastern 
face of the hill on which Tesophenyu stands The ground 
falls sheer, and if a landshp occurred on it any year it was 
beheved that the Rengmas would get the heads of many Serna 
women from the villages on the opposite ranges In a 
Rengma village an owl is beheved to hoot m a pecuhar 
way when it sees m a vision a fresh grave bemg dug A hoot 
of this kmd foretells death, as does a certam bird if it sits on 
the head-tree and screeches A man can foretell his own 
death from a certam creeper called mendiln, “rootless,” 
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(A) or TceshU tenyi t$1i, '' dead men’s milk strmg ” (B), which 
sends down long tendrils from the boughs of trees to the 
ground They aie easily broken, and if, when a man pulls 
one, a long piece comes away, he will live long , if the tendril 
breaks just above his hand, his days are numbered 

Tiger-men 

Rengmas, like other Naga tribes, ^ beheve that certam 
men and women are m some mysterious way connected with 
individual tigers and leopards They feel as their animal 
does, behave as it does, and die when it dies It is beheved 
that if a tiger connected with a man in this way be wounded, 
a wound will develop on the man to whom it is attached 
It IS quite certain that when the tiger dies the man dies, 
but only when he hears of his animal’s death Tiger-men 
of various tribes have shown me scars on their bodies due 
to wounds on then tigers, and have told me, m the most 
matter-of-fact way, m which direction then* tigers were at 
the time of talkmg Such people, called temi khamkwanyu 
(A), atemi Jcechungwa (B), or amichen (C), never seem to 
have been common among the Rengmas, and there are none 
at the present time, though one may develop any day It 
IS believed that the soul of a man who is about to acquire 
these curious powers goes and drinks at a secret sprmg of 
red water called Khuzu,® which is said by some to be m the 
cliffs on the east side of Therugu Hill From the time the 
soul drmks, the tiger attachment develops, and the man 
must observe the same food restrictions as a medicme-man 
By breaking these he can break the connection The last 
Western Rengma tiger-man was Hillo of Thegwepegedenyu, 
who died in 1 927 His widow told me he used to become alann- 
mgly violent at mght when his tiger was killing, and that when 
it had a full stomach he would sleep all day and refuse to go to 
his work m the fields She also said that his hp was badly 

^ Of Sema Nagaa^ pp 200 , Angami Nagas, pp 243, 244, Lhoia 

Nagaa, pp 164, 166 , Ao Nagas, pp 247 sqq Q-aro tradition tells of a 
whole tnbe of tiger-men at Rangtaturi-Samegaru near Boko in the Kamrup 
district See “ A Traditional Account of the Garos,** by Bewan Sing 
Rongmuti, Journal of the Assam Beaearch Soc%ety, Vol I, No 2, p 67 

® Of Angarm Nagas, p 243 
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torn when his tiger fought with another, and that when a 
man shot at his tiger from behmd he developed a wound on 
the buttocks The last Eastern Rengma tiger-man was 
Nyense of Sahunyu, who died many years ago when his 
tiger was killed at Akhegwo, The most vivid memory of 
him that his village seem to cherish is an exceedingly obscene 
remark made to him by an mterpreter m Kohima ^ 

LucJc^stones 

The Rengma greatly prizes certam stones {tegwo, A, 
avu, B , avu or azyu, C) Among the Eastern Rengmas they 
are owned only by clans and mdividualsA but the Western 
have village stones, ‘‘ morung ” stones and clan stones, as 
well as private stones One stone, called TherUsMng, is 
regarded as the property of the whole tribe, as it stands 
close to where the origmal village was founded on Therugu 
hiU Up to about 1929 Therugunyu village used to sacrifice 
a cock to it every year, but I believe they have ceased to do 
so smce they moved to a new site lower down the spur 
It will be convement if I describe in turn the stones of 
Tsemmyu and Tesophenyu, the biggest villages of the 
Southern and Northern sections of the group respectively 
The most sacred of the Tsemmyu village stones is called 
Tegwo Kepega ^ It is kept hidden on a cliff outside the 
village, and may only be seen by men who have done the head- 
takmg ceremony, whose duty it is to wash it yearly at the 
Zu huh ® ceremony It is believed to be full of magic of 
great potency It was found many generations ago in the 
low hiUs to the west of Tsemmyu Other villages claimed 
it, but they were tricked out of it, and seven Tsemmyu men 
carried it m triumph up to the village Their triumph was 
short-hved, for so great was its power that aU these seven 
men lost their hves m raids withm a short time At first 

^ In Meltm, where there are ** morungs,” stones which have proved too 
potent for private possession are deposited m them These are few m 
number, 

® There is, as a matter of fact, another stone even more sacred, but I 
was told about it only under a promise that I would never reveal the secret 
or write about it 

® See p 174 
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the stone was placed on the east side of the village, but it 
began to disturb people in dreams, saying that it wanted 
its wife, Tegwo KepesU, who could not find it there It was 
accordingly moved to the west side of the village, where it 
still IS There it is visited in spirit by its wife, which was 
lymg near it in the jungle when it was first found, but was 
too heavy to carry up From it the fortune of the village for 
the year can be foretold If there are ashes on it, there will 
be a village fire , if a stick lies on it, someone will be killed 
by a fall from a tree , if there are toothmarks on it, a tiger 
will claim a victim It is said that at the big Angami 
attack on Tsemmyu that took place 3 ust before the area was 
taken over ^ the fugitives who fled in that direction were 
saved, and the Angamis who followed became hopelessly 
bewildered and were killed Another special stone which 
IS kept hidden outside the village, is called Ou Kegha 
Pemb% ('* mithan-sacnfice poundmg-table ”) As its name 
imphes, it is flat It was found by a woman called Zilu 
when the Rengmas were still concentrated in their parent 
village on Therugu hill, and brought her great wealth 
Another famous stone called S%ngnyu Khandrang tso (“ The 
stone of Khandrang the stranger *’) hes on the path leading 
from the Government bridle-path to Tsokonkonyn, where 
it runs along the crest of a ridge, with a sheer chfl on one 
side It is obviously a small monohth There used to be two, 
mother and son, but the mother stone was thrown down the 
cliS about 1925 by some person unknown The story, known 

even m distant Angami villages, is that a man took to wife 
a woman from a strange village He treated her badly, 
and she ran away with her httle son and died where the stone 
now lies The httle boy played by the dead body of his 
mother, and was always trymg to crawl to the edge of the 
chff to pluck a wonderful flower, but a gust of wmd always 
drove him back He would chmb onto his mother’s body 
and suck her dry breasts, but he got weaker and weaker, 
and when the body of the mother decayed he was impaled 
on one of her ribs and died Both were then turned to stone 
A man once tried to drag them apart, but the woman 
1 See pp 164 aqq. 
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appeared to him m a dream and told him her story and sang 
the followmg song — 


Smgnyu 

anyu 

nnyu 


Stranger 

ctald 

bom 


Pfu 

Zo 

nizungcho 

ungwa 

Carrying 

lifting 

hilltop 

becommg 

Ml Tcoho mi 

niyetsi 

pyeng hho ti 

Man even man darhng 

separate away will be 

Tse mi 

hho 

mmuyale 


But man 

away unwiUing 


Khasa 

JcJhl 

sangdrilmu 

thurllchiso 

Plains 

on 

storm 

IS commg up 

Niyetsi 

sii 

hehi lo 

phyinyiho 

Darling joining 

pair take 

have pity 


This may be freely translated 

‘‘ I, a stranger, bore a son 
And carried him to this hilltop. 

A man tried to tear me from my darling, 

But I cannot leave him 

Your deed will bring a storm up from the plains 
Have pity on us and leave me with my darlmg 

A typical example of the sacred stones kept in Tsemmyu 
village IS a round one caUed Repe (“ enemy’s head ”) This 
IS kept buried near the head-tree, the ordinary place for 
village stones Another is called Songinyu Nivong, and is 
shaped like a pestle This, too, is buried near the head- 
tree Another is called Bepe Eeheng Gwo enemy’s head 
piercing stone ”), and is shaped hke a club It was used for 
drivmg through enemies’ heads from ear to ear the cross- 
stick from which they were suspended It is kept m a hole 
in the head-tree Besides the village stones there are the 
morung ” luck-stones {rensi *vu) These are kept in pots, 
closed with flat stones and buried behmd the carved post 
They are exammed and washed when the “morung” is 
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rebuilt Usually they are stones which have proved so 
potent that the finders have become afraid to keep them m 
their own houses and have handed them over to the 
“ morung ” Every '' morung ” has from two to five 
They have no individual names, as the village stones have. 
Round ones are simply called tegwo These brmg nee and 
general prosperity Others are called tekhi kidney ”), 
from them shape These brmg game, of which the kidneys 
are a particularly tasty portion Another kind is called 
me ihu gwo (“ cattle hoof -stones ”), and increases the herds 
of the ‘‘ khel ” Lastly, there are one or two of the type 
called tezU male organ and by virtue of these the men 
of the ‘'khel’’ have large famihes Clan stones {sMbong 
gwo) and those of mdividuals are identical in kmd, for the 
former are simply the luck-stones of families which have 
died out Such stones are handed over to some old man who 
will look after them carefully on behalf of the clan Both 
clan and private stones are kept m pots buried under the 
floor of the house, and are washed at the annual Zu huU 
ceremony Quartz crystals (memzu) are always prized, 
and particularly so when marks like grams of rice can be 
seen m them on holding them up to the light Two together 
are regarded as husband and wife Other stones, called 
shu gwo (“ boiled rice stones ”), have marks like grams of 
nee on them and ensure ample food Another kmd called 
tamo gwo (“ female member stones ”) bring a quiver full of 
children, who, however, are apt to be hcentious 

Outside Tesophenyu, on the path leading down to Kitagha, 
there is a haunted stone called Mezameza avu It is said 
that formerly anyone who approached it died m delirium, 
but nowadays it is regarded as fatal only to cattle, which 
are consequently never driven up that path The village 
stones {anyu vu) consist mostly of round stones kept m pots 
buried under the head-tree One large one is called Ana Vu 

^ A remarkable phallic stone is preserved in the upper “ morung ” of the 
Lhota village of Sakitung Its resemblance to a human penis is strikmg 
and, unlike most sacred stones, it can be handled by any man with 
impumty At dances the young men m turn press it against the front of 
the woman’s skirts and chant, “ I am having connection with you ” The 
women, with rather shy smiles, admit it is most elhcacious in mcreasmg 
their fertihty 
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boiled rice stone ”), on account of the food it brings to the 
village Another is long in shape, and is called Amza Hanyu 
spirit nee pounder ”) A third is Ayi enemy’s head ”), 
and brmgs success in war Another is called Akheyai 
Ketsu {perns erectus), and brings children to the village All 
the above are buried under the head-tree, in pots if they are 
not too large, and are looked at only at the Akhu khemeta 
kesa ceremony, which takes place once m seven years ^ 
Then they are counted m the presence of the old men only, 
and it IS announced if they have had children and increased ^ 
They are then washed with water drawn in the very early 
mommg, before anyone has made it muddy, replaced m 
pots and reburied till the ceremony comes round again 
Also under the head-tree, buried under a heap of stones, 
IS kept the Ayi Kezong Z% enemy’s head piercing 
hammer ”), with which a stick was hammered through a 
head taken on a raid before it was hung up It was, of 
course, taken out and used when necessary, and not kept 
buried for seven years For anyone to touch it involves one 
day’s ‘‘ geima ” for the village Most of the morung ” 
stones {azughu avu) are of the ordinary type, bemg stones 
which have proved too potent to be kept in pnvate houses 
There are, however, one or two well-known individual stones 
One, called simply avu^ is T shaped, and brmgs both good 
crops and success in war Another, round, with white 
veins, IS called ay% avu enemy’s head stone ”) It was 
found long ago, lymg m a nest it had made on the ground, 
by a party retummg from a raid on the Lhota village of 
Lungsa A man called Kwenta picked it up and carried it 
home, but an awful storm burst on the party, and they all 
died withm two years Another was found by a woman 
called Simu about four generations ago Gomg to the edge 
of the village at night to answer a call of nature, the story 
is that she saw a bright light m the direction of Phesinyu 
The hght came towards her and dropped on her foot a 
black stone with a greasy, highly pohshed surface She 
knew it was somethmg magic, and picked it up and took it 
to her husband Shatsu He was afraid to take it mto the 
1 See pp 176 aqq ® Of Lhota Nagaa, p 124 
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house, so he put it down outside and went back to bed to 
dream about it The stone appeared to him in his dreams, 
and said it would brmg children and crops to the village, 
but that it had always lived in a morung ” at Phesmyu, 
whence it had come, and so must be given a home m a 
“ morung ’’ at Tesophenyu Another well-known stone is 
Zamwa avu (‘‘the Zamwa family stone If it is found 
clean when exammed, weeds in the fields will be few 
“ Morung ’’ stones are not only exammed at the Akhu 
khemeta kesa ceremony, but also every time the “ morung 
IS rebuilt and the carved post, behmd which they are buried 
m pots, IS renewed Clan stones {amm avu — ancestors’ 
stones ”) are kept buried m pots in the house of an old man 
Clan stones and private stones are exammed and washed at 
the Akhu khemeta kesa ceremony, just as viUage stones are 
One type shaped hke a kidney is called cbsa amakam avu 
game kidneys stones ”) , these are especially valuable for 
the luck they bring m huntmg Two kinds called mm 
atsongke avu (‘^female gemtals stones ”) and ru'poza atsongke 
avu male gemtals stones ”) bring children Two other 
lands, called ana vu rice stones ”) and awi vu^ bring bumper 
crops and ample food ^ These two types are owned both by 
clans and individuals Both are beheved to breed The 
first type has marks like grams of rice on it Of this one of 
the most powerful was found by Zibethang m a nest in a 
rough stone embankment It turned him from a very poor 
man into a very rich one Awi vu are white, and are found 
in streams The name was revealed in a dream as being the 
correct one, and no meanmg is known 
A group of stones known to all Eastern Rengmas hes 
just outside the Eastern Angami village of Phakekedzumi 
It IS beheved to be the petrified trunk, arm and leg of one 
Khorpu of Sahunyu who was killed long ago by raiders from 
Swemi The spear wounds on the trunk are still pointed out 
No one touches it, for to do so would bring on a violent storm 
In this section of the tribe there are few but clan and private 
stones, which are washed and fed when the house in which 

^ The Lakhers also own '‘nee stones,** which, they call salong See 
Parry, The Lakhers^ p 67 
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they are kept is rebuilt and at the annual Ngazu ceremony 
which marks the close of one year and the beginning of the 
next ^ At that ceremony offerings of fowl or fish, boiled 
rice and rice-beer are made to them before the feast begins 

A man who finds a stone of the right shape and texture — 
roundish and smooth — can be certam it is a true luck-stone, 
and a very powerful one, if it is lying in a nest it has made 
for itself He can also be quite certain it is genuine if he 
finds it m a httle patch of unbumt jungle on a burnt hillside, 
for it has shown its potency by keeping the fire away from 
its home If neither of these tests can be apphed and he is 
not sure, he takes it home and waits to see what dreams come 
to From them he can be certam one way or the other 

If it IS a genume luck-stone he must offer it rice-beer and a 
portion of a small pig killed in its honour If this is not 
done the stone wiU run away and disappear From his stones 
a man can tell what his fortune will be Their breeding 
wiU bring great prosperity If they appear shrivelled there 
will be scarcity in the house If there are scratches on them 
like tooth-marks the owner will suffer some injury Some 
stones are found to be so powerful that they only bring evil 
dreams and misfortune to their owner These are given to 
the “morung,” where their power, bemg more widely 
distributed, wiU be for good 

Witchcraft and Charms 

The Eastern Rengmas seem to be happily free from black 
magic, but the fear of it is very real m the Western section 
of the tribe So terrible is it that men would only tell me 
about it in absolute privacy, and even then their voices 
dropped to a whisper The secret is beheved to be known 
to certam women who hand it down in the female hne 
The means used is a poison, some of the ingredients of which 
are magical and some really poisonous They are said to 
be firstly some of the pubic hairs ^ of the poisoner singed m 
the fixe, secondly some earth from an anthill, thirdly a rare 

1 See p 176 

* Tribes of the Gulf of Davao in the Philippines use a secret poison 
compounded of human hair and certain roots See Savage-Landor, 
Qema of the East, Vol 11, p 207 
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herb with a red root, and fourthly a rare fungus so deadly 
that anyone handling it must wash thoroughly before he 
touches food All these are pounded up together and a small 
quantity is kept concealed m a bamboo tube To brmg 
about the death of a person, a minute quantity is put into 
his drink If he is lucky he has Solent purging and gets 
rid of it If he is unlucky his body swells up and he dies 
slowly On the day when the body is buried the poisoner 
bathes her body and observes one day’s genna ” in her 
house One man who failed to purge the poison out is said 
to have cured himself by boihng a puppy and swallowing the 
eyes whole l There is one known way of testing a suspected 
diink The person to whom it is offered holds it m one hand 
and with the other unobtrusively scrapes off a httle of the 
dirt and dried sweat he is sure to find on the back of his 
neck He drops this into the diink as he sits and talks, and 
if it IS poisoned it will effervesce It is said that an mter- 
preter of the Deputy Commissioner’s Office named Kugwa- 
sung of Tseminyu tested in this way a drink offered him 
by,Loshenyu of Phesmyu, whom he suspected of bemg a 
poisoner The drink foamed, and he forced her two sons to 
drink it on the spot in spite of the frenzied protests of their 
mother They both died within ten days This was about 
twenty-five years ago To have and use a knowledge of 
this mysterious poison Is said to brmg wealth, and this 
must be why the ghouhsh practice contmues — ^for I find it 
hard to think there is not some truth in the current belief 
Persons suspected of the vice are practically immune from 
pumshment, for everyone is too terrified of them to molest 
them There is a woman called Sunu m Tseminyu to whom 
four deaths are ascribed, but she cannot be brought to book 
Another woman in Tesophenyu, a thin, evil-faced creature 
with a vile tongue, has an even worse reputation^ Yet 
when in 1932 the viUage, in desperation, talked of pimishing 
her, she cowed them aU by threatening them with the fate of 
Thongsunyu I was there a few hours later, and never saw 
a more frightened lot of people, for Thongsunyu, a village 
between Sentenyu and Tsokonkonjn, was wiped out by two 
1 With no evidence whatsoever no court can do anything to her 
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witches They buried in the village path some red and 
black thread and some chopped thatch from a house, and 
aU who stepped over it sickened and died Long ago though 
it happened, this story is even now told in horrified whispers 
A man’s death can be caused by making some rice-beer, 
naming it as his, and including it among the offerings to the 
dead at the Ngada ceremony ^ 

Another foul piece of magic is sometimes done by a 
childless woman who is jealous of a couple much in love 
She will watch for one of them to go and ease himself or 
herself, and creep up later and retrieve the httle stick all 
Nagas use for toilet purposes on such an occasion This 
she bums, and puts a httle of the ash in the rice-beer of the 
other of the pair This is beheved to cause violent quarrels 
between husband and wife A person who has drunk ash 
of this description can have it extracted from his head by a 
medicine-man ^ Because of their dire effect when wrongly 
admmistered, gunu leaves can be brought under the heading 
of witchcraft Their efficacy must be due to faith • They 
are a most potent love-charm, of which very few know the 
secret The only reputed purveyor I know is Sanranyu, an 
old woman of Phesmyu To obtain these leaves one who 
knows the secret puts nettles and a python’s tooth into a 
pot 3 This she covers with a stone and buries in the jungle 
When it is dug up again after the appointed time it will be 
full of gunu leaves, which resemble (and probably are •) 
garhc leaves Tiny scraps are sold to love-sick men and 
maidens at prices highly satisfactory to the seller She has 
to be told for whom the leaf is wanted — a tasty bit of news 
for an old woman — and can make it entirely meffective if 
she wishes by prickmg it with a pig’s bristle This not 
infrequently happens, and the seller, when upbraided, 
explams that she only sold such a valuable thing with great 
reluctance The buyer must take the bit of leaf home in a 
hoUow bamboo and must be very careful not to answer a 
caU of nature when it is in his hands, or it will loose its 
potency He can administer it in various ways He can 
either lay it gently on the head of his beloved when she is 
1 See p 173 * See p 171- ® See p 224 
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not looking, or lie can hand it her with something, or he can 
put it under the leaves which hne her food dish But should 
she by any chance eat it, her stomach will become crammed 
with leaves and she will die Another potent love-charm 
which IS not without its risk is the feather of a bird called 
z'lXchongnyu glitsung, which I have not identified, but which 
is said to be found in the foothills These birds are beheved 
to fight all day and sleep with their heads together at night 
This charm therefore causes the most violent passion, 
reheved by equally violent quarrels The Eastern Rengmas 
have a simple and effective love-charm m a leaf called azu 
All you have to do is to discover the leaf in the jungle, hold 
it between your finger and thumb and utter the name of your 
beloved, and all will be well But you must seek it fasting 
and m silence, and must wash your hands on your return 
The Western Rengmas beheve in the existence of a wonder- 
ful love-charm obtamed from a thin, brown snake that hves 
on rocky ground This snake is said to be poisonous, and 
to be so fierce during the matmg season that it will chase 
anyone who comes near To obtam the charm a man must 
take his courage in both hands, find two snakes in the act 
of copulation, and cut off their heads These heads are 
hidden m a pot, and in some secret way the charm is made 
from them No one of good family ever uses it, as it is 
hable to cause the user’s clan to die out The Western 
Angamis have the same story of the fierce snakes, but say 
the heads should be hidden in a crevice in a tree There 
they rot, and weeds grow from their remams and are used 
as charms 

If a Western Rengma suffers from chrome ill-health he 
gets one of the three oldest men m the village to brush him 
at the village sprmg with a bunch of seven different plants 
In Tsemmyu the plants are (1) a twig of bauhima {pogwu)^ 
because it is so beautiful, (2) a blade of thatchmg grass 
because it is useful to men, (3) a blade of spear grass (nyAe), 
because its sharp edge will make him keen and hvely, (4) a 
ficus twig {ndre), because it grows so big, (6) a shoot of wild 
raspberry (sapane) for reasons unknown, (6) a twig of an 
irritant tree (pilshong)^ that evil may beware of touching him, 
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and (7) a haflio leaf, for unknown reasons The patient is 
brushed ten times, with the prayer ‘‘ Whether this evil came 
from your younger sister, your elder sister, your father-in- 
law or your mother-m-law, may it depart from you now 
and may you be well ’’ The patient then bathes 
The three sections of the Rengma tribe have entirely 
different charms to prevent pigs straying The Tsemmyu 
group get some of the root of a small purple-and-white 
flower that blooms in June and is called tebwa gewungye 
pig charm ”) This is put under the pig’s trough , if it 
IS actually mixed with the food, the pig will die In the 
Tesophenyu group it is behoved that a pig can be prevented 
fcom stiaymg by catching the smallest chicken of a brood, 
washing it in water and giving the water to the pig to drink ^ 
The Eastern Rengmas cure a wandering pig by pulling out 
some of its whiskers, burmng them, mixmg them with ashes, 
and putting them m its food 

Dreams 

All Rengmas beheve that dreams are unrehable when 
wmter is merging into summer, or summer mto wmter Of 
these two periods autumn is the worse, for at that time the 
rice from the last harvest has not all been eaten and the new 
rice is coming into the ear, this, in a way that is only 
vaguely stated, is beheved to create confusion Probably 
the underlymg idea is that at that time it is impossible to 
know whether a dream of plenty or scarcity refers to the old 
nee or that as yet unreaped If more than one dream is 
seen at mght, the first is the truest The Western Rengmas 
are emphatic that orphans’ dreams are truest, but the 
Eastern Rengmas merely say that some individuals are 
habitually granted truer dreams than most people 
Dreams are mterpreted by a symbohsm which is usually 
obvious The following are examples of behefs common to 
all sections of the Rengma tribe To drink rice-beer m a 
dream means that ram will fall. A man who dreams of red 
cane or hair, or anything the colour of blood will suffer 

1 Probably the idea is that as the feeble httle chicken cannot stray far, 
the pig that drinks the water will also stay at home 
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bodily injury ^ If a man is chased and bitten by a dog in a 
dream he will be mauled by a leopard or tiger Water in 
dreams symbohses crops To dream, therefore, of a dry 
village sprmg or a dry pond means that famine is coming, 
while a dream of a big river, a gushmg sprmg or a fuU pond 
foretells a bumper crop If the river seen in a dream is 
muddy, weeds will be troublesome on the jhums ’’ The 
bear is such a hairy animal that if a man dreams of one he 
knows that weeds wiU be so thick on his land that he will 
have difficulty in getting a crop Visions of leopards and 
tigers also mean weeds, but not in such overwhelmmg 
quantities A specially lucky ammal to see in a dream is 
the langur monkey, for its long tail hanging down from the 
bough symbohses the fine heads of rice bendmg the stalks 
over It IS unlucky to dream of throwing a spear at game 
and missing it, for the dreamer wiU fail to gam something 
he wants On the other hand, it is lucky to see killed, or to 
kill, any game m a dream, especially elephant and wild 
boar, which are mighty eaters But a dream of seemg meat 
cut up means premature death A dream of faUmg to the 
ground foretells lUness, but recovery is certam if the dreamer 
picks himself up or is helped up by a friend Rengmas do 
not seem to have the mghtmare m which one falls from an 
infinite height and wakes up before one reaches the bottom 
They do, however, have dreams of flymg through the air, 
and these the Western and Eastern Rengmasmterpret entirely 
differently The former say that they forbode shortage of 
food, probably because the dreamer’s feehng of hghtness 
symbohses hght supphes The latter, on the other hand, 
say they mean good health for the dreamer, who will feel 
hght and vigorous when he awakes , they say these dreams 
are actually caused by a hair which has fallen from the 
dreamer’s head bemg blown along by the wind All Rengmas 
agree that to dream of havmg sexual connection with a 
woman is an omen of good health, but the Western Rengmas 
add that to attempt to begm in waking hfe an intrigue with 
a woman loved in a dream is useless, and will only lead to 

^ The Eastern Rengmas say that if a man dreams of wearmg red cane 
leggmgs he will be wounded m war 
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quarrels and trouble Eor a man to dream that his organ 
IS erect means that he will be strong and will defeat his 
enemies , to wake in the morning m that state means success 
in the coming day, and a Eengma litigant is particularly 
pleased and confident if he is blessed m this way on the 
morning of the day on which his case comes up for hearing 
in court For a man to dream, however, that he merely 
sees a woman’s parts is a certam sign that he is m grave 
danger of being cut with some edged weapon, and a man who 
has such a dream will not handle a dao ” or axe all next 
day For a woman to dream of her own parts is not unlucky, 
and if m her vision she sees a blow-fly enter them as if to lay 
an egg inside she will assuredly be blessed with many 
children and great wealth The ordmary symbol of children 
is a gourd or pumpkm, both of which contam hundreds of 
seeds ^ If a man or woman picks, or is given, a good one m 
a dream, a large and healthy family will be the result, but 
if the gourd or pumpkm seen is twisted or crooked, there will 
be cripples among them , and if it is rotten, there will be 
no children at all A man also knows that he will have 
children and wealth if he is given a spear or “ dao ” in a 
dream, for they are appropriate to him A dream of fire 
means hot sun and fine weather The Eastern Eengmas 
apply this mterpretation to aU dreams of fire, but the 
Western Rengmas are inchned to restrict it to a vision of a 
house or village burning, and to regard a dream of a fire 
on the hearth as an omen of good or bad luck m the house, 
according to whether it bums up or dies down To dream 
of chmbmg a chfi or a tree means success in general , but a 
man who dreams of a human corpse or a woman carrymg a 
child knows that game is symbolised, and that he wfll not 
come home empty-handed next time he goes out huntmg 
By an analogy which the writer has not been able to fathom, 
all Eengmas beheve that whoever dreams of a domestic 
pig will only do half a day’s work next day, and will be 
driven in from the field by bad weather or illness or some- 
thmg People who have a dream of a pig actually go off 

^ The old English belief is that to see a pumpkin in a dream is very 
unlucky See Lucas, Vegetable Cookery, p 350 
B 
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to their work next day grumbling at how httle they are going 
to get through, and probably always find some reason for 
knocking off at midday A man who dreams of people who 
have died beheves that their spirits have really visited him 
The Eastern Rengmas draw no conclusion from these dreams , 
but the Western Rengmas are alarmed if the dead come and 
talk to the hving too much, and beheve that leadmg men 
of the village will be drawn away after them and die 
Similarly, mithan and cattle appearing in dreams are be- 
heved to be spirits m that form Consequently all depends 
on their behaviour, and if a man is charged by a mithan or 
cow m a dream he will certainly be lU The Eastern 
Rengmas beheve that Europeans seen in dreams are really 
spirits, and probably evil ones at that , ^ the Western 
Rengmas are doubtful on this pomt, and in Tesophenyu 
there is a very strongly held local behef that if anyone 
dreams of a European gomg round the village and looking 
at everythmg there wiU be a bumper crop The Western 
Rengmas say that a quarrel is foretold by a dream of a swarm 
of bees or a snake, but the Eastern say a dream of catchmg 
a fowl IS the most certain omen of this All Nagas agree 
that one of the most disastrous dreams is that of a tooth 
faJlmg out, but the two sections of Rengmas mterpret it m 
very different ways The Eastern Rengmas say that the 
dreamer will be poor, and the Western Rengmas that the 
dream foretells with certamty the death of the child of a 
woman the dreamer calls sister,” % e Sb woman of his clan 
and generation The most terrible thmg of all to dream of 
IS a gibbon This ape is beheved never to drink from birth 
to death, and since water symbohses rice, and hence wealth 
m general, anyone who dreams of the waterless gibbon will 
be desperately poor for the rest of his hfe So much is this 
dream dreaded that the ammal is never mentioned after 
sundown lest being remmded of it should cause someone to 
dream of it, an interesting indication that the Rengma 
reahses that dreams are not only messages from another 
sphere, but are consequent upon wakmg thoughts 

1 The Lakhers agree with them (Parry, LaJchers, p 480) 
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Natural Fhmomena 

The phenomena of Nature appear so inevitable to the 
Naga that he speculates little on them^ but he wiU accept 
no explanations which do not square with the evidence of 
his senses That is why, though he is prepared to accept 
m good faith most thmgs he learns in schools or hears from 
boys who have had some education, he is most reluctant 
to beheve that the world is a globe and revolves round the 
sun He says the earth is quite obviously flat and the sun 
quite defimtely moves across the sky One very mtelhgent 
man put it to me in these words "" The teachers in the 
Mission School say the earth is moving fast round the sun 
Why then, if you throw a stone straight up into the air, 
does it fall straight down again and not behmd you or m 
front of you or to one side of you ^ You must have moved 
while the stone was in the am If you throw somethmg 
into the air when you are traveUmg on a lorry on the Manipur 
Road it falls far behmd you ” Let the reader think of an 
answer to that conundrum simple enough for a Naga to 
understand ^ 

Like all Nagas the Rengmas believe that the sun {yhehlmy 
A , am, B , arm%, C) and moon A , asha, B , asa, C) come 
from below the earth when they rise and sink below it 
when they set, hghtmg the Land of the Dead alternately 
with this world There are believed to be six skies above 
the one we see ^ and six earths below the one on which we 
hve There is a vague belief that the sun is probably male 
and the moon female, but there is no definite opinion on the 
subject They hold the ordmary Naga behef that the moon 
was once as hot as, or hotter than, the sun,^ but the Western 
and Eastern Rengmas give totally different accounts of 
how the sun became the hotter® The Western Rengmas 

1 For a similar Polynesian belief see Elliot Smith quoting Tylor, 
Diffusion of CuLture, pp 169-161 

® See Serna Nagas, p 260, Lhota Nagas, p 172, Ao Nagas, p. 301 and 
note , Parry, Lakhers, p 492 

® The wide diJBEerences m behefs regarding natural phenomena between 
the Western and the Eastern Kengmas are most noticeable In these 
behefs, because they are unimportant to their holders and therefore duid, 
a separation of, at most, 600 years has caused great divergence Social 
behefs and customs, on the other hand, differ comparatively little, because 
they matter and are firmly held 
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say that God (Songtnyu) saw that if the orbs were of equal 
brilliance men would never be able to tell mght from day, 
and so would be xmable to regulate their hves He accord- 
mgly planted a ficus tree on the moon, which has shaded 
its hght ever smce ^ The Eastern Rengmas say that the 
sun and moon once fought, and 'the former dimmed the 
latter by smearmg ashes on its face ® Stars {shenyU , A, 
awachi, B , avoach^, C) are sometimes thought to be the 
souls of dead persons who for some unknown reason have 
gone to the sky instead of to the Land of the Dead ^ The 
Western Rengmas have separate names for the two branches 
of the Milk y Way The larger is called Zide (Diyung River) 
and the smaller Senzy. (Tulo River) or Papvu Ayeng (Diyung 
image) Zule and Senzu were men of old Senzu killed 
a sambhur and boasted over-much, at whiob Zule was 
angry and parted from him The Eastern Rengmas call 
the Milky Way Amza 'Wiklm (Spmts “morung”), and 
say the spirits meet m it to talk * There are beheved to be 
seven Pleiades, but the ordinary man can see only six® 
Anyone who can see seven will live very happily with his 
wife They are called ShenyU pm,i% hepenyu {“ star 
poundmg-table carriers,” A), Amm asdm hepuwa (“ m- 
law” poundmg-table carriers, B) or Horechu (0), and are 
beheved to be souls carrying a large poundmg-table Of 
the Belt of Orion the belt is called Terrhhsonkeyenyu {“ the 
sentnes”) (A) and the dagger Byenyu (“the strangers”) 
(A), the Tesophenyu group calling the whole Wadhi asiikuwa 
(“ ambush stars ”) The Eastern Rengmas caU the belt 
Arrhi (“ eneimes ”), the top star of the dagger Apo kesowa 
(“ first attacker ”) and the others Asi, he&ewa (“ followers ”) ® 


1 Cf Parry, Lahhers, p 493, for the identical belief held by Lnsheis and 
other tribes 

a Similar beliefs are widely held See Lhota Nagaa, p 172, and Parry, 
Lahhers, p 493 

® Accordmg to the Aos the magician Champiohanglangba became a star 
after his death {Ao Nagas^ pp 327, 328) 

* See Parry, LakherSf p 496, note 2, for tribes which regard the Milky 
Way either as a river or as a meetmg-place of souls There are examples 
as far apart as the Fiji Islands and South America 

® The Lakhers recogmse only six, but some tribes say there are seven 
See Parry, Lakhers, p 495, note 1 
® The Serna belief is very similar {3ema Nagas, p 261) 
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The constellation is behoved to represent the sentries of a 
village waiting to kill some travellers who are going tip to 
it in single file Venus is called SJiepfU (A), Wachi hetsuwa 
(B), NgaratsU (C), both as a morning and an evenmg star, 
and is behoved to influence the crops Castor and Pollux 
are Letung (A), Wachi ala piizya (B), Aochi (C) They are 
a girl and her lover who ran away together The Western 
Rengmas say he is cuttmg a stick for her. Shootmg-stars 
are merely called faUing stars {sheny^i leeches A, awacM 
keshenclioioa^ B , awach% hopruwa, C) When there is an 
echpse of the sun it is believed that some very great man 
has died somewhere The moon is echpsed when a tiger 
eats It ^ A rainbow {zengolesil, A , cMmakhohesho, B , 
arepi, C) is believed to rise from wet places and to be spirits* 
breath No one may ever point at it ^ The Western 
Rengmas say that if you do you will be ill, and the Eastern 
Rengmas that a child will be born to you with two fingers 
growmg together, though this calamity can be averted by 
bitmg a whetstone at once The Tseminyu group also call a 
halo round the sun zengokesh, but m the other groups it is 
called am khowu sun circle,’’ B), or amuihe kecha (**' round 
circle,” C) It IS beheved to occur when great men die ® 
The Western and Eastern Rengmas hold entirely different 
behefs regarding thunder {tsungkesong, A , atsa^ang keshuwa, 
B , atsu kesTii, ram throwing,” C) The former say that 
it IS the voice of God, and beheve that from whatever direction 
it IS heard the crops will be good The latter beheve that 
ram is caused by spirits in the sky pourmg water from 
wooden vats The thunder is the noise of the vats being 
dragged mto position on the roof of heaven before their 
contents are spilled out All sections of the tribe have a 
special word A, tsa^amo, B, asTiemu, C), for 

a bad thunderstorm accompamed by black clouds. Such 
storms are beheved to presage the death of great men No 
explanation is offered for hail {tegweng, A , ay%, B , awe^ C) 

1 Of Ao Nagas, p 300, and not© 1, for other examples of this belief 
The Lakhers say it is a dog that eats the moon (Parry, Lakhers, p 492) 

* For other tribes holdmg this behef see Pany, Lakhera, p 499, and 
note 2 

® The Lakher behef is similar (Parry, Zakhera, p 488) 
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The snow-covered Himalayas are clearly visible from the 
Western Rengma conntry, but no one seems to have wondered 
much about them In the Tsemmyu group there is no word 
for them The Tesophensni group call them Ay% ^ hesha 
(“dead earth”) All Rengmas beheve that hghtnmg 
{tsuTigkMkhUpyU, A, atsa’angpyli, B, achme, C) strikes 
down when a sky spirit hurls a thunderbolt {tsamphara 
dUdtng, A, atsampha ’mphi, B, amza ’mvo, C) down to 
fell a tree which he needs ® A house is sometimes struck 
by hghtnmg because the builder has unwittingly made one 
of his posts from a tree which a spirit mtended to take 
The “ sky axes ” or “ spmt axes ” axe small pohshed stone 
celts, which are found m considerable numbers m the Naga 
Fills 8 AH tribes believe that it is they that spht trees 
struck by ligbtnmg, and that it is under such trees that 
they are most frequently foimd The Eastern Rengmas 
wiU not touch them, but if a Western Rengma finds one he 
takes it home and keeps it as a luck-stone, for which purpose 
they are considered most potent The Western and 
Eastern Rengma explanations of earthquakes {tsungkeni, A , 
amukhu kek&iu, “ everythmg shakmg,” B, amukhru kezali, 
C) differ entirely. The Western Rengmas say that they 
occur when the sky, which is male, has coimection with his 
wife, the earth* At such a time much illness is beheved 
to be caused, and all the evil spmts are frightened and 
rush about so madly that people have to shout to drive them 
away In some villages the people scatter ashes over there 
houses and granaries as a disinfectant agamst these panic- 
stricken spirits The Eastern Rengmas, on the other hand, 

1 Ayi = “ hail ” has the last syllable on a high note and ay% = “ earth ” 
on a low note 

^ The Western Kengmas simultaneously hold an entirely irreconcilable 
behef that hghtnmg is the flasbrng of the ** daos ” of two brothers, Kenahu 
and Halashu, who nght in the sky 

8 See Angarm Nagaa, App VII The Santals also believe that pre- 
historic celts are thimderbolts (Bodding, “ Stone Implements m the 
Santal Parganas,” J A S B , BXX 1) They are also connected with 
thunder in Chma (Bishop, ** The Neohthic Age m ITorthem Chma,*’ 
AiUiqu%ty, Vol VTII, No 28, p 396) Parry, curiously enough, reports 
that he has never found any m the Lushai Hills {The Lakhers, p 67), 
though they are common in all other hiH districts m Assam 

* The Lahhere have the same behef (Parry, Lahhers, p 486) So have 
the people of Purul m Manipur State (note by Colonel Shakespear) 
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say that the earth is held steady by a being (apparently 
nameless) who sits with his hands clasped one above the 
other round his knees Sometimes he dozes and his hands 
slip, and then there is an earthquake Earthquakes can 
be both good and bad ^ Those are good which cause new 
sprmgs of water to gush out, and those are bad which cause 
sprmgs to go dry ^ If an earthquake goes on too long 
it IS almost sure to dry up sprmgs and do damage There- 
fore when one is m progress all call out, “ Stop, stop ” 
The Tsemmyu group observe the next day as “ genna/’ 
the Tesophenyu group any convenient day in the next 
four or five, and the Eastern Rengmas none at aU 

^ It 18 to be remembered that, tmhke the Western BeBgmas, the Eastern 
grow all their rice on irrigated terraces, for which an unf^ilmg supply of 
water is essential 
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Folk Tales 

Of recent years a change has come over the Naga tribes, 
and the children grow up ignorant of the old tales To 
hear them one must go to the old and middle-aged, and the 
day IS coming when the only record of them will be in books 
such as this 

A very ancient corpus of stones, common to Angamis, 
Sernas, Lhotas and Rengmas, concerns a rascal who was 
always playmg pranks on his neighbours The Angamis 
call him Mache, the Sernas Iki, and the Lhotas Apfuho 
Of the Western Rengmas, the Southern group call him Che, 
and the Northern group Iki, as the Sernas do To the 
Eastern Rengmas he is known as Ichu 

Che and his Grandfather 

There was once a man called Che who lived so long 
ago that no one knows what his village was He used 
to herd his grandfather’s cattle, but mstead of looking 
after them properly he killed and ate them one by one 
m the jungle, tymg up the bones in bundles and hangmg 
them up in a herdsman’s shelter When he noticed 
that fewer and fewer cattle were brought back to 
the village at mght Che’s grandfather became suspicious, 
and kept asking the reason. But Che always put him 
oS with evasive answers, sajung, Some cows are 
just gomg to calve,” or Some cows have just calved,” 
or ‘'Some cows have calves m the jungle which 
are commg on splendidly ” But the day came when 
Che’s grandfather insisted on going down to the 

24B 
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jungle himself to see his cattle When he got to the 
herdsman’s shelter he saw the bones hanging up, and 
knew the truth Then he chased Che and tried to 
kill him, but Che fled and hid m a field of thatching 
grass The grandfather systematically began cutting 
all the thatohmg grass with his “ dao,” knowing he 
would find Che’s hidmg-place sooner or later, but when 
he got near to Che a crow-pheasant called from a far 
corner of the field, and the old man, thinking it was 
Che’s voice, went to look This gave Che the chance 
he wanted, and he shpped away and contmued his 
flight 


Sow Ohe woe Paid for a Charm 

Durmg his flight Che caught a fly, and put it under 
his foreskm and tied the skm over it so that it could 
not escape At the first village he came to he asked 
the people if they wanted to buy a wonderful charm 
They said they would probably buy it if they could see 
it first, but Che said he would only sell it if they agreed 
to buy it before they had seen it After some argument 
they agreed to this So Che undid the end of his 
foreskin and the fly flew away Then he shouted, 
“ The charm has escaped You must pay me a big 
pig as compensation ” This, however, they refused 
to do, and Che wrangled with them till evening After 
nightfall Che tied torches to the trees on the path 
leading up to the village and lighted them Then he 
tackled the villagers agam and said, “ Look, many 
men from my own village are commg to force you to 
pay the pig due to me ” So, bemg frightened, they 
agreed to pay the pig m the mornmg, and Che said he 
would send his friends back So he went down and 
put the torches out ^ In the mornmg the pig was 
handed over and Che carried it off ohantmg “ Ho 
khundronyumi, ho khundronyumi ” (“ Ho, something 
for nothmg ”) Hearmg this, the villagers went after 
him and asked him what he meant by chantmg that he 

^ For the episode of the hghted torches see Lhota Nagaa p 177, 
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had got something for nothmg He replied that it was 
the custom of his village to chant these words whatever 
load they were carrymg ^ 

When he had gone some way and was crossmg a 
bridge, a tiger met him and seized him by the leg Then 
Che said, ‘‘ Grandfather tiger,' do not seize my leg 
Seize one of the bridge legs (supports) ’’ The tiger 
foolishly did so and Che escaped, but he had to drop 
the pig and the tiger got it 

How Che Operated on the Children 

In time Che came to a village where the people had 
no holes in their fundaments Instead of easmg them- 
selves they used to vomit up the food they could not 
absorb One day Che chmbed a tree and sat on a 
branch and eased himself in pubhc The villagers 
thereupon asked him if he would operate on the children 
so that they, too, would be able to perform this very 
convement act He said he could easily do so, and all 
the parents gave him a great feast before he began 
Then he got ready a very big rice-bm and a red-hot 
iron As each child was brought to him he bored a 
hole in its fundament with the red-hot iron and dropped 
the poor thmg into the rice-bin When all had been 
operated on he put the hd on the bm and got ready to 
leave, tellmg the parents that they must on no account 
look mside tdl heVas over the top of a distant ridge The 
parents did as he told them, but when they looked mside 
the basket aU the children were dead. The infuriated 
fathers set out after Che with their “ daos,” but he had 
a long start At last he was tired with runnmg and 
climbed a tree and hid in the branches The trackers 
came to the foot of the tree, but there the track dis- 
appeared and they were at fault One man in his rage 
kept shoutmg, ‘‘ If only Che were here,” and slashed 
and slashed at the tree he was m till it was nearly 
down Che was so frightened that he passed urme 

^ Serna 32i, 
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involuntarily Then the villagers said, “ It’s raining, 
it’s raining,” and held their daos ” over their heads 
to keep them dry and went home 

Both the Northern group of Western and the Eastern 
Eengmas have a shghtly different version The former relate 
how Iki was chased when the basket was opened Hard 
pressed, he smeared his face and body with clay and came 
back to meet his pursuers They asked him if he had seen 
Iki, but he said he had not, and passed on They went on 
foUowmg the tracks, however, and soon found that the man 
smeared with clay to whom they had spoken was Iki So 
they pressed on harder and caught him How they tried 
to kill him is another story In the Eastern Rengma version 
lohu smears his face with clay and escapes in the same way 
When he is agam hard pressed he chmbs a tree, as he does 
in the Tsemmyu version To do so he had to out steps in 
the trunk, but the tree was an azimu tree and the sap turned 
dark at once So the pursuers thought the steps were old 
and sat under the tree discussmg what to do next Ichu 
up in the branches mischievously passed urine on them, 
and they went off home holding their “ daos ” over their 
heads and saymg it was rainmg 

Che and his Friend 

Che came to a village and settled there, and became 
friends with a man named Halasu Now, Halasu had 
a big pig which Che very much wanted to eat He 
wondered how he could get hold of it, and one day he 
said to Halasu, ** You ought to do the Senda ceremony 
with that pig of yours ” Now, there is no such thmg 
as the Senda ceremony , Che simply made up the name 
So Halasu naturally asked Che the proper ritual 
Che told him to kill the pig and fill a large wooden 
dish with the pork and put it outside his house at mght 
with a rat-trap near it He assured him that if he did 
this he would find in the mormng that he had caught 
a pig even bigger than the one he had kiUed Halasu 
was foohsh enough to believe him, and of course Che 
went at mght and ate all the pork m the dish. 
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Halasu guessed in the morning, when he found the 
pork gone and no pig caught, that a trick had been 
played on him, and determined to have his revenge 
So he told Che he ought to do the Senda ceremony too 
Che agreed at once, but mstead of killing his pig, he 
only pmched it inside the house so that people would 
think he was killing it, and instead of really singeing 
it he only hghted a big fire of old thatch outside his door 
Instead of fiUmg the dish with pork, he cut up great 
gobbets of giant taro that irritate the throat violently 
if eaten, and put them in the dish He left it outside 
with a trap near it, and Halasu came at night to eat 
the pork and pay Che back m his own com But after 
a few mouthfuls his throat began to hurt so much 
that he cried out in his pam And Che sat in his house 
hstenmg and laughmg, and said, My trap has caught 
somethmg all right ” 

Che Hunts with the Tiger 

Che had not forgotten how the tiger had seized his 
leg and was determined to have his revenge One 
day he went hunting with the tiger The bag was a 
good one, and Che made two comcal baskets to carry 
up the meat His own basket he made in the ordinary 
way, but when making the tiger’s basket he spht the 
bamboo for the ribs without severing the stem from 
the root Che therefore carried his share of the meat up 
to the village, but the tiger could not move his basket 
and was left behmd in the jungle 

Che Fishes with the Tiger 

One day Che and the tiger agreed to go fishmg together 
But Che made the tiger agree that whoever got the most 
fish should kill the other To make sure the tiger should 
not get most, he gave him a hoUow bamboo with no 
node at the bottom to put his fish in But early on 
the tiger caught a big fish which jammed and did not fall 
through when he put it into the hollow bamboo, and 
he piled the small fish he got onto it till his catch 
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was much bigger than Che’s Che was therefore very 
frightened, and thought he would be killed by the tiger 
according to the agreement So, to think thmgs over, 
he strolled along the bank and began to pick and eat 
the bemes of a deMiuTchong tree The tiger called out 
and asked him why he was pickmg the bemes, and Che 
answered, “ This is the tree my ancestors used to kill 
people with ” At this the tiger was so frightened that 
he ran away, and Che went home with both their shares 
of fish 

Che and the Widow 

One day an old widow asked Che to pollard a tree 
on her “ jhum ” that was too big for her to chmb 
He agreed to do so if she would give him a pig and plenty 
of nce-beer So the widow killed and cooked a pig and 
prepared nce-beer But she only brought half the 
pork down to the field Che noticed this at once, 
but he ate what she had brought and chmbed the tree 
and began cuttmg the branches After a httle the 
strokes of his “ dao ” got feebler and feebler, and he 
said he would not have strength to go on unless the 
widow brought down the rest of the pork and some more 
nce-beer So the widow went back to the village and 
got the rest, but when he had eaten it Che refused to do 
any more work and went home 

The Villagers Try to Kill Che 
The custom is that every day when people go down 
to their fields in the morning they leave ready cooked 
the midday meal of the children whom they cannot 
take with them Now, Che hved by his wits, and never 
did any work if he could help it He used to spend 
every ^y idhng at home m the village, and lived on 
the children’s food, which he secured by a t n c k 
What he used to do was to collect the children every 
day and get them to dance on the village dancing- 
ground Then while they were busy dancmg he would 
sneak ofiP and steal the meals left ready for them m 
their houses Every evening the children used to 
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oomplaui to their parents that they were hungry 
because their midday meal had disappeared The 
parents could not mate out how this had happened, 
but they felt sure Che must be at the bottom of the 
trouble, and determmed to kill him It was therefore 
arranged that on the day when the “ jhums ” were to 
be fired he should be made to chmb and pollard a big 
tree nght out in the middle, where he could be encircled 
with fire and burnt to death Che somehow discovered 
the plot, but he kept his knowledge to himself He 
chmbed the tree willmgly enough, and when he saw 
people watching him he chopped away at the branches 
readily enough But when no one was looking he kept 
shpping down and diggmg near the roots of the tree, 
ohmbing up again and going on with his work when 
anyone came near At last a deep pit was ready and 
when the fire came he got mto it and pulled a fiat 
stone over the top and saved himself from the flames 
When the fire had passed over he got out agam and, 
smearmg himself with charcoal and the yellow slime 
found at iron sprmgs, lay down and feigned death at a 
point where two paths met m the field He put a 
dead rat under his head, and every day the passmg 
villagers, findmg the stench worse and worse, thought 
Che was dead and deca3rmg And the people used to 
laugh when they saw him, and say, “ Che is done for at 
last ” But every day he used to shp away mto the 
village to steal food when all the villagers had passed him 
on their way to their work, and get back to has position 
agam before they returned m the evemng The children 
still complamed that their midday meals were disappear- 
mg, and said that Che was ahve and m the village every 
day At first no one would beheve this, but later 
they left a man m the village to keep watch, and he saw 
Che Then the villagers had to admit they had been 
outwitted 


The Tesophenyu, or Northern, group of Western Rengmas 
also teU this story of the imsuccessful attempt to bum 
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Iki to death, but make it an act of revenge for killing all the 
children whose fundaments he bored They add the detail 
that when he was pollarding the tree he sang ^'Ase bob, M, 
he Anung bob, he, he^^ words of which the meamng is 
unknown, and also say that he led water by a channel into 
the pit which he dug for himself The end of the story 
follows the Lhota version ^ very closely They say that 
when Iki chmbed out of the pit he found a barking-deer 
which had been burnt to death He cut out its stomach 
and covered himself with the mtestmes when he lay by 
the path The people who passed said, Ikx is done for,’’ 
and an old woman coming last even jabbed him in the face 
with her stick That evenmg Iki reappeared in the village 
and distributed the barkmg-deer meat to everyone except 
the old woman, to whom he gave only a bit of bone 

Ohe^s ReveThge 

Later the villagers made another attempt to get rid 
of Che They caught him and left him swingmg from 
the end of a creeper over a deep pool He could not 
chmb up, and if he let go he would fall in and be drowned 
Che swung and waited, and soon he saw an eloping couple 
from another village passmg by with all their best 
beads and ornaments on He called out to them and 
said, You ought to come and swing on this creeper 
for a httle The air is wonderfully pleasant If you 
wiU hook me in to the bank with a long stick I will 
let you take my place.” So they hooked him in and, 
leaving aU their beads and ornaments on the bank, they 
swung out on the creeper But Che climbed up and 
cut the creeper, and they fell mto the water and were 
drowned 

Then Che picked up the beads and ornaments and 
went back to the village, and said to everyone that he 
had been under the water, and had found the most 
wonderful ornaments at the bottom, showmg them the 
elopmg couple’s property to prove the truth of his words 
All the villagers wanted to go and collect things too, 
1 See JA.SB, XXH, p. 298 
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and went down with him to the pool As each man 
peered into the water Che held up the ornaments in 
his hands so that they were reflected in the water and 
seemed to be lymg on the bottom Some people plunged 
in voluntarily and were drowned for their greed, and if 
anyone hesitated Che pushed him in, till all the men 
and women of the village were dead Then he went 
back to the village, and when the children asked him 
where their parents were he said, ‘‘ They are busy 
under the water looking for beads for you ’’ ^ 

The Eastern Rengmas tell the same story in a rather 
different form Their version runs as follows — 

Ichu had a fine pair of ivory armlets, and his fellow 
villagers asked him where he got them He said that 
if they really wanted armlets like this he would take them 
to the place next day, but every man must carry with 
him a big earthenware jar Next day he took them 
down to a deep pool in the river and made every man 
fasten his jar on his back Then he said, “ There are 
plenty of ^e armlets at the bottom of the pool You 
ought to go in and get them ’’ Then one man went 
m, and the jar on his back filled with water and he never 
came up again And Ichu said, “ He is so long commg 
back he must have found a lot of armlets Hurry up 
and go in and join him ” Then aU the men plunged 
mto the water and were drowned, and Ichu went 
home alone And when the women asked him where 
their husbands were he said, They are cutting up 
tusks to make mto armlets They will come home 
with songs of joy ’’ 

The Tesophenyu group have a story in which Iki plays 
a very mmor part 

MitJian Sacrifice 

Iki got so rich by cheating people that he was able 
to perform the nuthan sacrifice m the series of Feasts 
of Merit When his mithan was bemg led round the 
1 For the Lhota version see J A»S B , XXII, pp, 296, 296* 
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village, a woman who waa weavmg went on with her 
work and took no notice. People told her to get out 
of the way of tiie procession, hut all she said was, 
" Who IS Iki to sacrifice a mithan ? ’* But when the 
mithan came to where she was it lashed out at her 
and kicked her on "the gemtal organs and wrenched 
them out. Her orgaais fell onto the ground smd the 
leopard cat and the civet, who were out for a walk 
together, found them and decided to eat them. The 
civet oat said he would go hack home and fetch some 
fire to cook the meat with, hut when he came hack 
the leopard cat had eaten it all and was nowhere to be 
found At last the civet cat found him sitting piokmg 
his teeth on the top of a bundle of thatching-grass 
that had been left leamng against a tree And the 
civet pulled him down and cursed him and said, “ May 
you never have a warm home ” That is why leopard 
cats always hve in cold, damp, shady places 

Ihi and the Pork 

One day Iki was cooking pork and a boy came along 
and cried because it smelt so good and he wanted some 
So he asked Iki where he got the pork, of which he 
always seemed to have such a good supply, and Iki 
said, “ I just put my hand up a mithan’s vent and pull 
out all the meat I want from inside ” So the boy 
went and put his hand up a mithan’s vent as Iki said 
he had done, and the mithan bolted and dragged the 
boy along till he was held up m an alashi bush and his 
arm was wrenched out of the mithan 

The Eastern Rengma version of this is rather different 
and runs as follows — 

Ichu’s brother asked him how he always managed to 
get pork to eat Ichu told him he could get it quite 
easily if he would do as he always did. All he had to 
do was to put on an ivory armlet and push his arm right 
up a buffalo’s vent and pull out what meat he wanted 
s 
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The brother did as Ichu had suggested, but the armlet 
stuck inside the vent and he could not get his arm out 
The buffalo ran away and dragged him mto an ay%kha 
bush There his arm came out, and the brother blessed 
the bush That is why to this day ayihha bushes are 
so firmly rooted that no one can pull them up 

The Eastern Rengmas have another, and very obscene, 
story in which Ichu’s pork supphes figure 

Ichu^s Lust 

Ichu put out all the fires in the village except his 
own The women came and asked him for fire, but he 
said he would only give it to them if they let him have 
connection with them At first they refused, but later 
one woman agreed to his terms and was given fire 
Then all the women agreed, and he had connection 
with all the women in the village 
Another day a mother and her boy came to Ichu’s 
house, and the woman said, Where do you get so 
much pork ^ My httle boy is always crying for pork ’’ 
Afterwards Ichu spoke to the boy alone and said to 
him, If your mother will let me have connection 
with her I will give you a leg of pork So the boy 
went to his mother and begged her to agree, so that he 
might get the pork He persuaded her to come to 
Ichu’s house, and she said she would submit to him 
if her son was allowed to watch and look after her 
Ichu tallmd to her, and said he would only give her 
pork if she completely satisfied him The boy stood 
by and watched and encouraged his mother, and she 
helped Ichu as much as she could, but when it was all 
over Ichu refused to hand over the leg of pork on the 
groxmd that he had not been completely satisfied* 

The above story is obscene enough, even to Enghsh ears, 
but for a Naga it touches the depths of obsoemty, smoe a 
son stood by and watched his mother performing.the sexual 
act, a thmg which it is absolutely tabu for him to see 
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I hi and his Friend's Wife 

Iki had a rather dull-witted friend who had a prettier 
wife than he had Lb wanted to get her, and thought 
of the following plan He arranged with his friend 
that each should give his wife a soxmd beating Ichu 
did not really beat his wife, but he made her cry out 
while he ramed blows on the wall of his house His 
friend, however, really beat his wife Then Ichu 
turned his own wife out and took his friend’s, she bemg 
wilhng enough to leave her husband because of the 
beatmg she had had 

The Eastern Bengma version is different and runs as 
follows . — 

Ichu and his brother had a dispute as to which had 
the prettier wife The brother’s wife was really the 
prettier, and Ichu was jealous of her Their houses 
were next door to one another, and one morning, before 
they went down to fish, they each told their wives to 
have the house well swept and to be waiting with their 
bodies washed and their hair oiled so that the dispute 
could be finally settled in the evemng While they 
were out fishing Ichu said to his brother, ” When we 
get back you will hear a blow inside my house, and you 
will know I am kiUmg my wife Then you must kill 
your wife too ” But in the evening Ichu only hit the 
wall of his house, so that his brother should hear, while 
bis brother really kiUed his wife When the woman 
was kiUed she was stirring nee to make nce-beer. 
And the out severed some of the hair of her head and 
it fell into the rice That is why to this day hairs are 
often found m rice-beer 

Only the Tesophenyu group seem to have any story of 
Ichu’s final end They say he was kiUed by spints, and that 
his “ dao ’’-holder was turned mto stone and hes near the 
Lhota village of Lungsachung 

As one of the above fo!fc-tales suggests, the Eastern 
Rengmas take a greater dehght m obscene stones than do 
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the Western They tell the following tales of a sex-hero 
named Zosheto 


Zosheio's Fishing 

One day Zosheto took all the women of his '' khel ” 
down to fish ^ He said he would go upstream and put 
in the poison, and they were to take off their skirts 
and stand naked m the water downstream, holding their 
skirts so as to make a barrier to stop the fish gettmg 
down. They did as he told them, but instead of fish 
poison he used a root called ayirha with an irritating 
sap The sap was earned down with the water, and 
entermg the women’s sexual organs made them so mad 
with desire that they begged Zosheto to satisfy them 
He agreed, and so wonderful were his powers that he 
was able to satisfy all but one girl, and she was only 
left untouched because she said she must ask her 
father’s leave to have connection with Zosheto So 
great was her desire that she started for the village at 
once to get the necessary permission But Zosheto 
went up by another way and, arriving at her house 
first and findmg her father out, he hid in the inner 
room She came into the outer room and called out and 
said, Zosheto has had connection with ah the other 
women of our ‘ khel.’ May he have connection with 
me too ^ ” Then Zosheto answered from the inner 
room m a feigned voice and said, Zosheto has had 
coimection with all the other women, so you must let 
him have connection with you too ” Then she went 
straight down to the river agam But again Zosheto 
went qmckly by another path and was ready waitmg 
for her He asked her what her father had said, and 
when she told him the words he had himself uttered, he 
satisfied her too* 


Zosheto^s Child 

Zosheto had a sexual organ so long that he was 
able to wmd it round his waist. He had a secret 

1 It 18 not the custom nowadays for women to assist at fish poisoning 
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intrigue with a woman, but there was no need for him 
to enter her house to love her Instead he made a 
hole m the wall opposite her bed and standing outside 
the house he used to have connection with her through 
it At last she bore a son No one knew who his 
father was One day she brought the baby boy to 
where Zosheto was sittmg talking with the men of the 
village They said it would crawl to whoever had 
begotten it. So she put it on the ground and it crawled 
to Zosheto and he brought it up. 

All Nagas are fond of animal stories In many of their 
stories the tiger is the chief character ^ The Rengmas 
make that immature copy of the leopard, the leopard cat, 
his servant 


The Hungry Tiger 

The leopard cat used to be the tiger’s servant Once 
upon a time the tiger had not been able to kiU for 
several days, and was very hungry So he thought 
of a plan to get a meal He said to the leopard oat, 
“ I will pretend to be dead You are to go and sum- 
mon all ammals to see my body, and while they are 
gathered round me weepmg I wiU jump up and catch 
one ” So the leopard cat did as he was told and 
called an the animals, but he let them mto the secret. 
They obeyed the summons, and all collected round 
the tiger lymg on the ground and wept, saymg, Our 
father is dead Our chief is dead ” But in the middle 
the leopard cat went up to the tiger and looked at his 
gemtai organ, and, with the words, ‘‘ This is not the 
organ of a corpse,” gave it a hard puU The tiger 
jumped up with a roar, and aU the ammals fled, some 
uphiU and some downhiU. The tiger asked the leopard 
cat which way they had gone, but all he would say 
was, Some uphJl and some downhiU.” Then the 
tiger was very angry with his servant for the trick he 
had played on him 

^ It IS curious that the elephant never figures m Rengma folk tales and 
very rarely in those of other tribes 
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The above is the Tsemmyu version In the Tesophenyu 
version the leopard cat is loyal to the tiger, and it is the 
civet cat who becomes suspicious and pulls the tiger’s 
genital organ 


The InvenUon of F%re 

One day the tiger told the leopard cat to go down with 
him to the river to fish When they were ready to 
start the leopard cat said, Grandfather tiger, we have 
no rice, no beer, no chilhes, no salt and no fire What 
are we going to do for a meal '2 ’’ And the tiger 
answered, That does not matter Everythmg will be 
all right ” So off they went, and when they got to the 
river the tiger lay in the water downstream with his 
mouth open, and the leopard cat drove the fish into it 
In this way they made a great catch And when it 
was time to eat, the tiger put a bamboo fire-thong 
under one of his hind claws and pulled it backwards 
and forwards tiU fire was made It was from this that 
men learnt how to make fire Then he scratched his 
head, and salt came out, hit his fore leg, and beer 
came out , hit his hind leg, and rice came out , and hit 
his knee, and chilhes came out So they had a splendid 
feast 

Now, the leopard cat also had a servant, the squirrel 
And one day he thought he would be as clever as the 
tiger had been, and took the squirrel down to fish, 
carrying nothmg with him but a spear-butt And 
the squirrel said, Grandfather leopard cat, we have 
no rice, no beer, no chiUies, no salt, and no fire What 
are we going to do for a meal ^ ” And the leopard cat 
said, That does not matter Everythmg wiU be all 
right ” When they got to the stream they began 
to fish, and the leopard cat lay in the water downstream 
with his mouth open, while the squirrel drove the 
fish But he was much too small to block the stream, 
and was swept away by the current and nearly drowned 
All they caught was one tiny fish When it was time 
to cook it and eat it, the leopard cat struck the spear- 
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butt on a stone to make but all he got was a 
large sphnter in his eye Then he scratched his head 
to get salt, but he only hurt his scalp And when he 
hit himself to get other things required for a meal, 
he only raised large bruises So he and the squirrel 
had to go back hungry, and the squirrel was so angry 
that he left his service 

The T%ger and the Wild Boar 

One day the tiger and the wild boar decided to fight 
and see which was the stronger of the two It was 
agreed that they should meet in seven days, and for 
those days the tiger busied himself tying bands of 
cane round his body to protect himself, while the wild 
boar wallowed and let layer after layer of mud dry on 
When they fought at the end of the seven days the 
tiger got nothing but mouthfuls of mud every time he 
charged and tried to bite the boar, but the wild boar 
was able to snap a band of cane every time he charged 
At last the tiger was badly wounded and admitted 
defeat He knew he would never be able to kill a wild 
boar m its prime, so he said, Just wait till you are 
old Then I will eat you ” This is why tigers never 
attack wild boars in their prime, but always try to kill 
them when they are old ^ 

The Tiger and the Cow 

In the old days, when all the different kinds of animals 
could talk to one another, the tiger and the cow were 
friends The cow used to make a great deal of noise 
when she munched grass, and the tiger said to her one 
day, Why do you make such a noise when you munch 

^ He used the alternative method of makmg fire mth a flint and steel 
In the Tesophenyu version of this tale the tiger too makes fire by this 
method 

* The Lhotas have the same story ^^^Lhota Nagas.yn 175>-176 The 
only actual fight between a tiger and a wild boar of which I have ever 
1 reported m the weekly edition of The Statesmcm, dated July 

X9th, 1934 It occurred near Dera Ismail Khan It was watched by 
several people, so engrossed were the animals The boar was kiUed 
after a battle lastmg sixteen hours, at the end of which tune the tiger 
could hardly move. ® 
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grass ^ You must have wonderful teeth ” “ No, 
mdeed I have not,’’ said the cow “ Look, half my 
mouth has no teeth in it at all ” When the tiger looked 
into the cow’s mouth he saw that this was true, and 
knew that he could easily kiU her That is why tigers 
eat cows to this day 

The Tiger and the Monkey 

One day a pregnant woman coming up from the 
fields found her way barred by a tiger As a ransom 
for her life she promised him the child which was in 
her womb The tiger agreed to this, and in due time 
a daughter was born and was called Ahi Then the 
tiger began to pester the mother, and ask her when she 
would hand over her child And always the woman 
made excuses, such as, She is too small She can 
only he on the bed and kick her legs ” But at last 
Ahi reached girlhood, and her mother knew she could 
keep her no longer So she arranged with the tiger 
to wait for her in a field of thatching-grass, and sent 
her daughter to pick some flowers that were growing 
there There the tiger caught her and took her to 
his house He engaged a monkey as a servant to look 
after the girl The monkey was very cruel and cunmng 
He used to pinch the girl and make her cry, and neigh- 
bours, wishing to comfort her, used to brmg presents 
of food, which the monkey ate And the tiger, to 
please and soothe her, used to kill women and take 
their ornaments to give her 

At last the monkey asked Ahi’s mother what she 
would give him if he restored her daughter to her, and 
the mother said she would give him whatever he wanted 
So the monkey, when the tiger was away one day, 
hid the girl in the jungle and hghted a big fire in front 
of the tiger’s house The tiger, seemg the smoke, 
hurried home, and the monkey said to him, “ There is 
not a moment to lose Ahi is m the fire You must 
go m and get her out,” So the tiger plunged into the 
flames and was kiEed, bat the monkey stayed outside, 
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Then he took Ahi from her hidmg-place and gave her 
back to her mother And as a reward the woman gave 
the monkey a skein of red thread and tied it onto his 
buttocks That is why monkeys have red buttocks 

The following story is told to explain the behef held by cer- 
tam Naga tribes that tigers ^ and men are in some way akm 

The the Tiger and the Man 

The mother of the first spirit, the first tiger and the 
first man came out of the earth by a pangohn’s hole 2 
It IS not known who the father was, but the son was of 
the Tepinyu clan That is why members of this clan 
may not eat pangohn meat, though members of other 
clans do A Tepmyu man, too, may kill a tiger, but he 
must never admit he has done §o or perform the ordinary 
ceremomes in celebration of the feat If a tiger eats a 
Tepinyu man it gets dysentry and dies 
Of the three children of the woman, the spirit was 
the oldest, the tiger the next, and the man the youngest 
In time the woman fell ill, and her children looked 
after her When the tiger stayed at home with her 
instead of going to the fields, she was always worse in 
the evemng, but when the man or the spirit stayed with 
her she was better But she got slowly worse, and at 
last she knew her end was near, and said to the man 
and the spirit, “ Let the tiger go down to the fields 
to-day, for if he stays alone with me he will eat me 
You two must stay with me, for I am going to die ” 
And that day she died, and the man and the spirit 
buried her body under the hearth so that the tiger 
should not find and eat it, and when he came back 
from the fields they were cookmg a meal on the grave 
After their mother’s death the three sons contmued 
to sleep together in her house The man had his bed 
on one side of the hearth, the tiger on the other, and 
the spirit across the house behind the fire Now, the 

^ and leopards are hardly distinguished A coirnnon term is 

used for both the great cats 

® The Lakhers also believe that the first man came out ot a hole m the 
e^rth See Parry, TU Lahhers, p 5^31, 
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spirit was suspicious of the tiger, and fixed a long reed 
so that it stuck out at right angles from his bed and 
stretched between the tiger’s bed and the man’s And 
in the middle of the mght he felt the tiger press agamst 
the reed, but it fell with a rattle on the hearth and 
the tiger slipped back into hed But from this the 
spirit was sure that the tiger mtended to eat the man, 
and he decided that the family must split up 
Then the sprat arranged a contest between the tiger 
and the man He set up a banana stem at a distance, 
and said that the one who touched it first should have a 
straight path in hfe, and the loser would always have to 
wander hither and thither He out tracks for the two 
competitors to run in, and to help the man he cut for 
him a straight track through the jungle, and for the 
tiger a windmg one Even so the tiger ran so much 
faster than the man that he would have touched the 
plantam first and won if the sprat had not created a 
bow and arrow and put them into the hand of the man 
With the bow the man shot an arrow into the banana 
tree, and so touched it first and won 
Now, the tiger was very angry at the trick that had 
been played on him, and wanted to go straight off 
mto the jungle But the spirit and the man said to 
him, ‘‘ We are brothers We cannot part without 
saying farewell ” But the tiger said, “ From hence- 
forth we are of one race no longer You man, see you 
do not wander too much m the valleys in the wmter, 
when the leaves are off the hght jungle and I take 
shelter m the shady guUies And in the summer 
do not come too much up to the high, breezy ndges, 
for I walk there then When you pluck shoots from 
stumps m the ‘ jhums ’ to stop them growmg always 
pull away from the stump ^ Always use a hoe for 
weeding Never marry women of your own clan ” ^ 
Then he departed 

^ No reason is given for this very obvious piece of advice 

® It is believed that a man who commits incest by marrying a woman of 
his own clan is liable to be eaten by a tiger 
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One day the man was watchmg his fields when the 
tiger came up and talked to him And he said to the 
tiger, What are you most afraid of ^ ” to which the 
tiger rephed, “ I fear a cowherd’s trumpet more than 
anythmg ” The man was sittmg and weaving some 
coarse bamboo matting for a house wall while he watched 
his fields The tiger carelessly let his tail he across 
the mattmg, and the man wove it m Then the man 
blew a blast on a trumpet, and the tiger bolted off 
in a pamc, draggmg the matting through the crops 
and laying them flat And the man shouted to the tiger 
that if he did not repair the damage he would chase 
him all over the country w^ith a trumpet So the tiger 
earthed up all the fallen plants with worm-casts After 
that he went back into the jungle, and to this day 
the man and the tiger have never held converse together 
agam ^ 

Many other creatures besides the tiger figure in Rengma 
folk-tales 

The Wagtail and, his Tati 

At the beginmng of time the world was nothing 
but a sheet of water God sent various birds and beasts 
to search for dry land, but none was to be found At 
last He asked the crab to help The crab dived to the 
bottom of the umversal sea and brought up earth in 
its claws This God spread over the surface of the 
water, and sheets of soft mud appeared Animals 
and birds were sent to try and stamp this firm and 
dry, but none succeeded till the wagtail arrived He 
patted the earth with his tail till it became firm and 
dry, and that is why his tad keeps going up and down 
to this day ^ 

Why the Crah is Small 

Once a wild boar went to bathe m a stream While 
he was m the water, the crab, which was much bigger 

^ For other versions of this tale see Angam% Nagas^ pp 261, 362, and 
note , Sema Nagaa, pp 317, 318 

® For other versions of a universal flood see Ao NagaSf p 31 note , Sema 
NagaSf p 380 note 
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then, pinched his private parts The wild boar jumped 
up m pain and charged straight into the jungle There 
he ran into a wild banana tree and frightened a bat which 
was hanging under one of the broad leaves The bat 
flew into a sambhur’s face and stampeded it The 
sambhur trod on a tiger cub in his flight and killed it 
At this the tiger was very angry with the sambhur, 
but the sambhur laid the blame on the bat So the 
tiger spoke to the bat, who laid the blame on the wild 
boar So the tiger spoke to the wild boar, who laid 
the blame on the crab The tiger wanted to catch the 
crab and punish it, but the crab had withdrawn mto 
its hole in the rocks, and the tiger could not get it out 
The tiger called all the ammals, but none of them 
could get at the crab At last the gibbon put his hand 
nght into the hole and pulled out the crab But the 
crab hung on to the gibbon’s finger with his claw 
Then the gibbon shook the crab off, and the crab fell 
to the ground and broke into many small pieces, each of 
which became a crab. That is why crabs are small 
nowadays ^ 


The Ant and the Green Pigeon 

In the days when all creatures could talk, the ant 
and the green pigeon traded together The ant bought 
one of the green pigeon’s chicks for a gram of rice 
But when the pigeon cracked the gram he found it had 
no kernel So he asked the ant to return his chick, 
but the ant had already eaten it That is why the 
green pigeon is always mourmng for its young,® 

Why Dogs cannot Talk 

At the beginning of tune men never died, and all 
hvmg creatures and plants could talk and understand 
each other Men went on increasing till food became 
very scarce Things were worse because whenever a 

^ For other versions see the story of the nmnia and the dove on p 667 
of Parry’s Lahhera and note on p 669 

® The reference is to the sad note of the green pigeon For the Lhota 
version see J A SB , XXII, pp 316, 317 
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man trapped an animal it protested and he let it go, 
and whenever a man went to cut anything in the 
jungle the plant asked for mercy and the man went 
home again God saw that the world would soon be 
full and there would be nothing to eat, so He took 
away the power of speech from all living thmgs except 
dogs and men 

Then men began to hunt persistently Their dogs, 
bemg able to speak, were able to call out exactly the 
hne taken by the game they were chasing and the 
hunters were able to cut it off and kill it Soon there 
was grave danger of all animals being exterminated 
So God sent Hasung, and he stretched the dogs’ tongues. 
And from that day dogs cannot speak 

The Dove and his Legs 

One evemng God told the dove that if he came in the 
mormng He would paint his legs a beautiful red The 
green magpie happened to overhear what was said, 
and got up very early and, coming to God first, asked 
Him to paint his legs So God pamted his legs a bril- 
hant red When the dove came a little later there 
was only old colour left That is why the red of a dove’s 
legs IS dull. 


The Pied Cuckoo 

Long, long ago a man called Khasu went down to 
the fields with his father and slept the mght with him 
in the field-house In the middle of the mght the father 
thought he would test his son’s courage, so he crept 
out of the house and then rushed up to the door with 
a shout The son, not recognizmg his father in the 
dark, quickly picked up his spear and wounded him 
mortally As the father lay dying he said, I do not 
blame you, my son You only acted as a man should 
Without me you will not know the proper time to 
sow So every year I will come back and teU you 
Then he died and turned into the pied cuckoo, which is 
called Khasu kapfu — ‘'Elhasu’s father.” And every 
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spring this bird comes and calls ‘‘ Khasu kapfic ’’ when 
it IS time to sow ^ 

The Weasel md the Night GticJcoo 

The mght cuckoo always ntters its call at night. 
One day the weasel said to it, ‘‘ My friend, how wonderful 
it IS that you should sing at night ^ '' The cuckoo 
rephed, “ I know nothing about it I call out in my 
sleep ” That is why nowadays a weasel waits tiU it 
hears a cuckoo calhng at night, and then creeps up and 
kills it 


The Banana Tree and the Sago Palm 

The banana tree and the sago palm were friends 
In those days the sago palm bore fruit from the crown, 
and the banana tree from the stem The sago palm said 
to the banana tree one day, It is better to bear fruit 
from the crown as I do ” After this the banana tree 
always bore fruit from the crown, and the sago palm 
from the stem The banana tree dies when it has 
frmted once, but the sago pahn can fruit year after 
year 


Why the Sunbird ts Small 

At the beginning of time there was a great darkness 
{tsang hlzang)^^ and all birds and ammals had a meeting 
to see if a division into mght and day could not be 
arranged The screech owl said, Che me zong, che me 
he (“ One year day, one year mght but no one liked 
this idea And the sunbird said Ben berll, ben berU 
Thensili hhimgshdng Alternately, alternately Three 
hearth-stones Man overheard this, and that is why 
he always uses three stones for his hearth And all the 
ammals and birds were very pleased at this idea, and 
they stroked the sunbird so hard that he became very 

1 The reference is to this bird’s very cUstmctive note For the Sema 
version see Sema Nagas, p 62 

* See Thadou Kukis, p 24 and note 
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small Then dawn appealed and the great darkness 
was over ^ 


There is another version of the division of time into day 
and night 

The Separation of the Dead 

At the heginmng of time day and night were the same, 
and the dead hved m the same world as the hving and 
worked at the same time But since the dead and the 
living were m different villages, their gennas/' when 
they abstained from work in the fields, fell on different 
days Often when the living were observing a '' genna ’ * 
day the dead used to go to their deserted fields and pick 
thmgs, and so break the “ genna,” and the hving did 
the same thing to the dead This led to so many 
quarrels that God divided time into day and night, 
and gave the day to the hving m which to work, and 
the night to the dead And He moved the dead to 
another world, too, for when the dead and the hving 
hved in the same world they were so numerous that 
there was danger of there not bemg enough land to 
“ jhum ” 

There are few stories of the first finding of the staple 
thmgs of hfe 

The Finding of Rice 2 

When the wagtail made the world firm he left one 
pond. Rice grew m the middle of it, and man sent 
the rat to swim out and bring it to him As a reward 
he said that rats could always have their share, and 
that IS why they infest granaries 

The above is the Tseminyu version The Tesophenyu 
version is fuller and runs as follows — 

1 Most Naga and Kuki tnbes preface this myth with one of a time when 
the snn was so hot that it threatened to destroy all living things The 
ancient Britons held an identical behef of a summer so hot that the woods 
were set ahght by the sun, and men and animals perished See Sir John 
Darnel, Philoaophy of Anc^e 3 ^t BTitctn/n, p 57 
* The imprmt of husks of cultivated nee (Orgyza SaUra) has been found 
on pottery of the Yang Shao period m Kansu, of a date of about 2000 b c 
See Anderson, Children of the Yellow Earth, pp 336, 336 
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At first men had no nee, and used to eat the seeds 
of a grass called amaihemg ^ One year a man named 
Tekhi of the Zamwaza clan of Tesophenyu village 
“ jhumed ’’ a piece of level ground One day he was 
tired and went to sleep in his field, and when he woke 
up he found huge cracks had appeared and a pond 
had been formed, which is to he seen on Tesophenyu 
land to this day In the middle of the pond a plant 
of real rice grew up and ripened But no one could 
get it, because no one knew how to swim So the rat 
was asked if he would get it, and was promised a share 
of food for ever if he would do so Then the rat swam 
out and gnawed off the stalk and brought the ear 
Tekhi sowed the seed in his garden, and at harvest 
ate some of the grain He foimd it very good, and 
since then all men have eaten rice ^ 

The Finding of Chillies 

It was in Tekhi’s garden, too, that chiUies first grew, 
though no one had ever sown the seed Tekhi was 
not sure if they were poisonous or not, so he gave one 
to a dumb slave to see what would happen The 
slave’s face showed how good it was, and since then 
men have eaten chiUies 

The Tseminyu version is shghtly different They say 
that chiUies were always known, but were only used as ear 
ornaments till a man gave one to his dumb slave to see if it 
was poisonous. The slave caught his breath at its hotness, 
but it was so stimulatmg that he managed to say that it 
hurt. After that the man tried one, and the habit of eatmg 
them became universal The Eastern Rengma tradition 
is entirely different, and runs as foEows • — 

There was once a man named Khalu who never went 
to the fields or did any work at aU When he was left 

1 There is evidence that the seeds of the grass aetana Vuteacma were 
used as food by “ ]hunung ” tribes m Northern Chma m Neolithic tunes 
0 W Bishop, ‘‘TheNeohthic Age m Northern Chma ** A7a%guiiy fYol VII, 
No 28, p. 396* 

* For other versions of the story that the rat first brought rice to man, 
see Ao Nagaa, p 312 and note , Thadm KuJhts, p 29 
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alone in the village, property used to disappear He 
was accused of theft so often that he became wearied, 
and asked the villagers to kill him They did so, 
and a rush of fumes went up from his stomach to the 
sky In his stomach there were chilhe seeds and 
from these seeds diiUies have spread all over the 
world 

The Finding of Cotton 

In the old days Rengmas used occasionally to pound 
a creeper called hhuruhunyu pungsong (A), or khaphwah 
(B) and make rough garments, but ordinarily men and 
women went naked It was Amthang of Tesophenyu, 
the site of whose house is still shown, who first intro- 
duced cotton He was a trader, and got some cotton 
seed from the plams and sowed it and taught men how 
to use it At first cotton grew m the pods m the form 
of thread, so that there was no need to spin it But a 
woman who had an intrigue with a man wanted to make 
a specially fine cloth for her lover, and undid all the 
natural threads in her cotton and re-spun it After 
that cotton pods earned no more thread and everyone 
had to spin 

The Eastern Rengmas agree that at first both sexes were 
entirely without clothes of any kmd An orphan, however, 
got some simul cotton and leamt to spin and weave with that 
They have no tradition of where real cotton first came from 
The Aos and Lhotas have stones of fightmg rocks,^ but I 
have found only one among the Rengmas. 

Japvu’s Ba%d 

Japvumountam, to the south of the Rengma country, 
went to war with Wokha hill to the north He raided 
across the Rengma country and took Wokha hiU’s head. 
Khtipfu, a chff on Phiro land, jomed to cut off Japvu’s 
retreat. But he killed them both, and the clefts where 
he cut them can be seen to this day. Then Pangzung, 
a rock on Serna land to the east, jomed battle with 
^ See Lhota Nagtxa, p 117 Ao Nagaa, pp. 216-218. 
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Japvu, and their shouts could be heard all through 
the night In the morning men went to look, and found 
that Pangzung’s head had been taken A last effort 
to stop Japvu was made by Tsokungkwe, a rock on 
Tsemmyu land, but Japvu severed Tsokungkwe’s 
spine with one stroke of his dao ” and went on his 
way home. 

The only Rengma tale I know of a race other than their 
own IS the following It is clear from it that the Rengmas 
used to trade with the Kachans when they had their capital 
at Dimapur in the sixteenth century, 

The Kachan King 

Once upon a time there hved at Khongtuhadanyu 
(*' bead bazaar which plainsmen call Dimapur, a 
Eling called Nzongteghibu Rengma iron man 
This King seized the wife of a great man and kept her 
The husband therefore came to the Kmg and said, 
I give you the choice of three ways in which to prove 
yourself You must either pull a thm bamboo, or 
chmb a thorny tree, or fight a tiger smgle handed ” 
Then the King consulted the woman, and she said, 
‘‘ If you puU a thin bamboo it will spht and your hands 
will be cut to ribbons If you chmb a thorny tree the 
flesh will be tom from your body You must choose to 
fight the tiger ” So the Kong said he would fight the 
tiger And the husband enclosed the arena with a 
sevenfold fence of bamboo matting When the time 
came, the King and the tiger faced each other in the 
arena The King had his dao ’’ in his right hand, 
and m his left a ball of strips of raw hide, which his 
wife had cunningly given him Six times the tiger 
charged, and at each charge the King pushed the ball 
of raw hide towards its open mouth and slashed at 
its body with his ‘‘ dao ” At the seventh charge he 
pushed the baR of hide right down its throat tiR it 
choked, and kiRed it with one stroke of his “ dao ” 
Then the King cleared the fence with one bound and 
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stood before the husband, who said You are a brave 
man You have won my wife ” So the King kepi 
the woman, but afterwards her relations laid a curse 
on him, and his tongue rotted in his mouth and he 
died 

There remams a number of miscellaneous stories. 

The. Mag%c R%ce 

Once upon a time a man was so poor that he had 
no rice at all None of the nch men in the village 
would give him any on loan, so he could not even sow 
any All he could do was to plant taro and sow Job’s- 
tears and gourds Nevertheless, he kept urging his 
father to come and help him to build a granary for rice 
The father told him not to be foohsh, but the poor man 
would not stop pestering him, so he built a granary 
Till harvest there was nothing to eat and drink but 
taro and water Yet he always said, “ We shall get 
rich ’’ And behold, when the gourds ripened he spht 
them open one by one, and every one was full of rice 
So the granary was used after all 

The Confu6%7hg of Tongues 

When the tribes were on their migrations, they built 
a stone tower on a spur above where Khonoma stands 
now God asked them why they were making it, and 
they said they wished to chmb up into the sky In order 
to prevent this God made them speak different languages, 
so that they could not work together ^ 

The Origin of the Tselanyu Clan ^ 

The ancestress of the Tselanyu clan had a lover to 
whom she bore a son called Tsela, the first man of the 
clan Though she did not know it, her lover was a 

1 This widely spread myth extends even to the New World The 
ancient Mexicans beheved that a giant named Xelhua built a great pyraxmd 
to the sky and thereby angered the thunder god, and that Votan, his 
grandson, gave men their diSerent languages at this pyramid See Lewis 
Spence, (The Mag%c and Myatenes of Mexico, pp 120 and 219 
® See p 11 
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hairy caterpillar by day and a man by mght One 
day she met a hairy caterpillar on a bridge and jabbed 
at it with a stick When her lover came to her that 
mght his neck was all twisted, and when she asked him 
the reason, he told her he was always a hairy caterpillar 
by day, and that it was at him that she had jabbed 
with her stick When she heard the truth she was 
very angry, and pushed him off the bed mto the fire 
With his dying breath he cursed her and said, “ May 
you die at the touch of my hair ” That is why the 
hairs of these caterpillars are so poisonous From 
that day the woman’s food was always fall of caterpillar 
hairs, and she died of starvation ^ 

The Lizard Spirit 

Once upon a time a man watching his fields at mght 
up in his httle tree-house heard the sound of a band 
of evil spirits approachmg When they got to the foot 
of the tree the spirits stopped and argued None of 
them wanted to be the one to ohmb up, and each tned 
to urge another on At last they all said with one voice, 
“ Khasong is the bravest He must chmb the trees ” 
So Khasong chmbed the tree m the form of a human 
being The man threw his spear at him, and Khasong 
fell to the ground dead Then the other spmts picked 
up the body and buried it amid wails of “Alas for 
Khasong ' Alas for Khasong i ’’ In the mommg 
the man came down and examined the ground All 
he could find was a tmy grave, and the body m it was 
that of a hzard ® 


The Orphan Ckrl 

Once upon a time a man and his wife hved with their 
own daughter and an orphan girl whom they had adopted 
as a daughter. One day a man came from another 

1 See Lhota NagaSt pp 195, 196 

* A ounoTisly exact parallel is recorded from Ceylon, 'where it is believed 
that whenever a Bodrimar, a kmd of Banshee, is fixed at a dead lizard wall 
be picked up on the spot Spittel, Far Off Things, p 198, quotmg Nevill*s 
Taprohanian, 
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village to ask for the hand of the daughter m marriage 
The parents agreed and told him to come back at dawn 
next day and take her Now, the adopted daughter 
was very harshly treated by her foster-parents, and 
especially by her foster-mother She had begun 
poundmg rice long before the man came, and when he 
arrived at dawn she was all dirty and covered with 
husks, while the real daughter only sat idly m the 
house wearing her best clothes Then the mother 
said to the suitor, Which will you take, this clean 
girl here or the dirty girl ^ ” And the suitor said, “ I 
will take the dirty girl, for I can tell that she works hard ’’ 
The woman could not protest, for she had given the 
suitor his choice But she was very angry, and gave 
the orphan girl her daughter’s oldest clothes to wear 
and oldest basket to carry to go to her husband’s 
house Now, the orphan girl had secretly made herself 
fine clothes of wild simul cotton, and a new basket, 
and had bought herself some bracelets with what httle 
she could save And all these treasures she had hidden 
m a hollow tree So she took her husband to the tree 
and changed there, and the couple went off very happy, 
greetmg neighbours as they passed them on the road 
In time the couple grew very rich, and the girl sent 
for her foster-parents to visit them When she got to 
the village the foster-mother asked where her adopted 
daughter’s house was, and the neighbours said, That 
fine house with a carved post over there ” When they 
arrived at the house the girl welcomed them in and 
spread a cloth embroidered with cowries on the woman’s 
stool and a fine cloth earned by a mithan sacrifice on 
the man’s stool The man felt ashamed at the way 
they had treated the girl in the past, and would not sit 
down at first, but the woman plumped herself down 
truculently at once The girl offered them rice-beer 
instead of water to wash their hands and mouths 
The man refused this, but the woman accepted it 
The evemng before they left the girl gave her foster- 
father nothmg but meat to eat with his rice and her 
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foster-mother nothing but bones, but m the morning 
she gave the man nothing but bones for the return 
journey and the woman nothing but pieces of meat 
Now, her husband kept wild dogs for huntmg, and she 
told them to see the couple on their way But first 
she warned her foster-father And the dogs chased the 
couple The man kept throwing down bones for them 
to eat, and they delayed so long gnawing them that he 
was able to reach home But the woman threw down 
lumps of meat, and the wild dogs gobbled them up so 
quickly that they caught her and ate her before she 
could escape 

That mght the dogs came home when the girl and her 
husband were inside the house, and the dogs talked 
together and one said, I have got some of my grand- 
mother’s pubic hair between my teeth ” From this 
the girl knew that the dogs had eaten her foster-mother, 
and she drove them away from the house Her husband 
was angry at this and said, I wiU give you nothmg to 
eat till you get my dogs back ” So she tied a cloth 
tightly round her waist to stay the pangs of hunger 
and called the dogs for seven days But they would 
not come, so she undid the cloth round her waist and 
fell down dead of hunger 

A number of stories exist which are designed to explain 
the origin of songs The language of songs is almost im- 
possible to translate Grammatical sentences hardly exist 
in them Rather words are strung together, each of which 
calls up some picture in the mind of the hearers There is 
no scansion and no fixed number of syllables in a hne Old 
songs often survive when all else has gone For example, 
the villages of Tsokonkonyu and Choshmyu have adopted 
Angami dress and many Angami customs, but still sing 
Rengma songs. 

Pyemhvi^s Daughter 

Ghukhtih, daughter of Pyembvi the great hero,^ first 
married Veni of Sentenyu After his death she re- 
^ See p* 7. 
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turned to her parents at Tsogmyu From there she 
was abducted by Ndatsu cf Phesmyu with the help of 
Satung and Akhempfu She was a very beautiful 
girl, and Ndatsu desired her, but she would not allow 
him to sleep with her, and would not even answer 
when he spoke Ao the end of three months Ndatsu 
thought he would test the girl So he got his friends 
to carry him up from the fields and lay him on the 
floor of his house as if he were dead drunk Then 
Ghukhuli in silence lifted him up and put him on his 
bed, and killed a fowl and fed him with it Ndatsu 
believed then that she was becommg more friendly, 
and they began to sleep together 
One day when they were in the field together he sent 
her up to a stream near by to get water, and followed 
her to see what she would do And Ghukhuli stood by 
the water and sang this song of lonehness 


ZUchonglchi 
On the outer range 


apfu 

my father 


Pyembvi 

Pyembvi 


Zuhikhi apfil Vem ^ 

On the inner range my father Vem 


Tsungeng 

shepfll 

shenyu 

lino 

Sky 

Venus 

star 

that 

Apfu 

shenda 



My fathei 

longing for 



Avyu 

sheTida 



My mother 

longing for 



Chmgmg 

shepfu 

shenyU 

lino 2 

Sky 

Venus 

star 

that 


Her husband did not let her see him, and went quietly 
back to his work When she returned he asked her to 
sing the song she had sung at the stream But she 
was angry and would not, and abused her husband 

1 Vem was really her first husband, but m poetical language he can be 
spoken of as her father 

* The meaning of the song is that her own people seemed as far away 
from her as the sky and the stars 
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When Pyembvi heard what had happened he m 
turn made this song. 

Satung 'perilii 

Sattmg the snake 

Ahhempfu menyhokolo 

Akhempfu of the itching month 

Ne ditesho anyu 

You why my child 

ZUhih chokhung chirig me 

On the inner range cold rice lump one 

Ahhii kepyen nyalo 

^My darhng do not abuse 

Akhii gemo nyalo 

My darlmg do not be angry with 

Akhu kepyen penyu 

My darhng if you abuse 

Khashempu'tig kJia shiUle 

Khashem tree by will bury (you) 

AkTiu kepyenpenyu 

My darhng if you abuse 

Yerapung Tcha shimo 

Vera tree by will bury you ^ 

The B%rd Woman 

Once upon a time girls from the sky used to come and 
bathe in a certain village sprmg They had wings 
and tails hke birds, and used to take them off when they 
bathed They came so early in the mormng that no 
one saw them, but people always noticed that the water 
in the sprmg was muddy when they came to draw 
One day a man determined to find out why this was, 
and watched very early at the spring The sky maidens 
came and bathed as usual, and he was able to seize 

^ In this song Pyembvi upbraids the two men who helped NdatsU to 
abduct his daughter and warns Ndatsti that he will kill him if he lUtreats 
her. Both songs in this story are in the Tseminyu dialect 


lopenyu 

selhng 

hiteyo ? 
buy to eat ^ 
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the wings and tail of one Without these she could 
not get back to the sky, and she became his wife and 
bore him a son and a daughter After a time the 
mother noticed that though the children were very 
naughty and always cried when they were with her, 
they were very good and quiet when they were alone 
with their father One day she asked the children 
why they never cried when they were with their father, 
and they told her it was because he always let them 
play with her wings and tail She asked them where 
they were hidden, and they said ‘‘ In a hollow bamboo 
m the rafters ” So she climbed up and got them and 
put them on, and said to her children, ‘‘ My children, 
I am going to fly back to the sky now For you, my 
daughter, I will let down thread from a ball, and for you, 
my son, I will let down the cord of a top And then I 
will pull you both up after me ’ ’ Then she flew up to the 
sky, and pulled the children up after her as she had said 
And the husband was very sad, and wept day after 
day He searched everywhere for his wife, but he could 
not find her, and he sent presents to the sky-world, 
but nothing would make her return At last, when he 
had nothing more to send, he said to the crow, will 
give you anything you desire if you wiU get my wife 
back ” Now, in those days the crow was white So 
he said to the man, “ You must give me as much Job’s- 
tears as can be piled on seven mats, and you must fill a 
wooden dish with powdered charcoal and water and 
pamt me black ” When the man had done as the crow 
asked him, it said, “ I will fly a httle way and caw, 
and fly a little way and caw, and you must keep on 
following me At last I shall perch on a house in a 
bamboo grove You must then enter the house, and 
you wiU find your wife and children there It all 
turned out as the crow had said, and the man found 
his wife and children But the house was m the land 
of the spirits that feed on human flesh ^ The woman 
therefore warned him not to wander about too much. 

^ Seep 167 
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But hie did not obey her, and one day when he was out 
he met a female fiend When he came home and told 
his wife this, she hid him in the house with seven 
brass vessels under him and seven brass dishes over 
him ^ But it was all m vain The female fiend came 
to the house and said, “ I smfell man in your house,’’ 
and threw off the seven vessels which covered him 
Then she seized him and, cutting his head open with a 
weaving-sword, sucked all the blood from his body 
and threw the corpse down by the hearth 
The sky-woman remained in the sky No one knows 
what happened to the boy, but she sent her daughter 
back to earth, and the girl taught men this song 


Avyu a hmnyu 

My mother me bore 


Tsungyer% 

To the Tsungyeri stream 

TsungteU masa 

Burrowing deceived 

Asungunyu toghugil 
Plamsmen’s crow 


tetsung 

she used to go 


no 

lo 


Tsuno a lote 

He to me sent a message 

Teghi hhong tsanu no 

Iron dishes seven lo 


Thu sandru 
Making bringmg 

Zozo a 

With words me 

Ckinsen khingdronyil 
Jungle fiowers 


ashevibu rangi 

my son (I) hid 

kejunya tsenlh 
do not make sad 

khongche toghu ^ 

hke crow 


Ordinarily songs do not have stories attached to them 
Here are two from Tsemmyu 

^ The Rengmas have no brass vessels Probably the idea was that the 
smell of the metal would keep the evil spirit away 

* This song is probably very old The third and last Imes seem to be 
meanmgless, and may be corrupt 
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Lament of a Oirl Married to a Man of Another Village 

Mhupe rhem nukheshe le ho 

Sent away another village given girl, alas 

Tsule pfuchulugi 

She has many relations 


Ale ho 

nyengkoha lUgi 

le 

ho 

I alas 

a lonely flower 

girl, 

alas 

Amhu 

rhemnyu 


I am sent away to belong to another village 

Loptsii 

adukebeng 

tsong 

shisalo 

Field work 

pleasing to me 

path 

if allowed, 

Adubeng mcUale 



I should have been happy 



Loptsli 

adukebeng 

tsong 

shimoho 

Field work 

pleasing to me 

path 

would not allow 

LoptH 

nising 

sung 

nkhe 

Field work 

strange village 

hill have gone beyond 


Ntene gunglo tsu aninyalo 

Always going saying do not send me 

Ale le gy^ng aching bimo 

I girl twice servant cannot he 

(This may he roughly translated as follows — 

“ I have been given m marnage to a stranger 
That girl has her relations round her 
But I am hke a flower all alone 
If I could have worked in the home fields 
I should have been happy 

But they would not leave me to work in the field I loved 
I have come far over the hills to work in a strange village 
Even when I was on my way I begged them not to send me 
Girlhood and strength to work come twice to none ”) 

It is sufficient to give a free translation of the second song 
Girls sing it at work, but one takes the part of a man It 
refers to a girl and a husband feeding helpers in their field 
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The woman smgs — 

“ I have married a man with pohshed ear rmgs 
He cuts bamboo cups for the helpers ” 

The man sings — 

“ I have married a girl whose beads are the best m the 
company 

She offers dishes of food to all the helpers ” 

The woman smgs : — 

“ I am not strong Do not be angry at my hght load 
You are as beautiful as a rhododendron bud and a red 
berry ” 
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No one but a speciabst can ever hope adequately to 
analyse a Naga language, with its tones, its rich vocabulary 
and its nuancm of meaning that are so hard to grasp In 
t.ViiR section I am compelled to deal, not with one language, 
but with three, and no claim is made to anything better than 
a bnef and inadequate outhne My consolation is that the 
Rengma languages will survive long after the disappearance 
of ancient customs, and that there will be matenal for 
philologists to study for many a long year For the sake 
of brevity, I have here and throughout this monograph used 
the letters A, B and C for the three languages A is the lan- 
guage of the Southern group of Western Eengmas, B the lan- 
guage of the Northern group of that section of the tnbe, and 
C that of the Eastern Rengmas Language A is spoken in 
Tsemin 3 ni, the four lower “ khels ” of Tesophenyu, Phesmyu, 
Sentenyu, Choshmyu, Therugunyu, Thegwepegeden 3 ni, Nishi- 
nyu and Tsokonkonyu, and by the Rengmas who have mi- 
grated to the Mikir Hills Language B is spoken m the upper 
“ khels ” of Tesophenjni, and m Kotsenyu, Kotsenishmyu and 
Kitagha Language 0 is spoken m the three Eastern Rengma 
villages of Melun, Lephon and Sahunyu There are dialecti- 
cal differences between the languages as spoken m different 
villages, and I have taken that of Tsemmyu as the standard 
for A, that of the upper “ khels ” of Tesophenyu as the 
standard for B, and that of Meluri as the standard for 0 
The languages are stnctly local even in Tesophenyu, where 
two widely differmg languages are spoken m the same village 
There oertam clans which have moved from the upper to 
the lower “khels” have abandoned their original language 

aSs 
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and adopted tkat of tkeir new neighbours Erom the 
Rengma words given m earher sections of this book the 
reader will have noticed that B and C are far more hke each 
other than either is hke A, which is as one would expect, 
smce the Eastern Rengmas migrated from Kitagha, where 
B IS spoken ^ Speakers of B and C can usually, Wt not 
always, understand each other,® but a speaker of A is 
utterly umnteUigible to either of them A undoubtedly 
has close afifimties with Angami, while B and C are nearer 
to Lhota and Serna. 

The Rengmas share the common Naga tradition® that 
God gave them wntmg on skins, but that a dog ate the skins, 
and smce then they have not been able to write The only 
attempt to reduce the language to writmg is that of the 
American Baptist Mission, who have issued the Gospel 
of St John, some Scnpture portions, and some hymns in 
language A Unfortunately, however, it was impossible 
to give proper supervision to the work, and the inconsistencies 
of spelling and of the cuttmg up of sentences mto their 
component parts make this work worthless as a standard 
I have therefore disregarded it, and have adopted the 
foUowmg method of spelling. 

Vowels 

A long as m “ father ” 

A short as « in “ but ” 

E long as a m “ say ” 

E short as e m “ then.” 

I long as m “ maohme ” 

I short a httle longer than i in “ sm ” 

0 long as m “ open ” 

0 short as in French “ dot ” 

U long as 00 m “ tool ” 

U short as m “ full ” 

U as tt in “ turn ” 

* See p 8 

‘ The dialects of Sahunyu and Lephon are very abke, and are more 
easily understood by a speaker of B than is the dialect of Melun 

* See Serna Nagae, p 299. 
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I have used no diacntical marks, and tones have only 
been noted where of special importance Only syllables 
which are very strongly long or short have been so marked 
There are no diphthongs, and when two vowels occur to- 
gether each IS sounded separately 

Consonants 
B as in Enghsh 
C never used alone 

Ch represents a sound between ch m “ church ” and ts in 
“ outset ” 

D as m Enghsh 

J as m Enghsh, but only used after P and K 
0 asm En ghs h When it follows n it is pronounced as m 
“ sign,” with a shght nasal sound 
H as m Enghsh It aspirates the consonant it follows 
J as m Enghsh 
jf as m Enghsh 
Kh as m “ workhouse ” 

L and N are used for a sound which is intermediate between 
the two, the appropnate letter being used aeoordmg 
to the letter which the sound approaches nearest m the 
particular word ^ 
if as in Enghsh 
P as in Enghsh 

Ph IS pronounced between / and <ph m “ uphiU ” 

Q IS not used 
P as in Enghsh 
P as m Enghsh 
Pi as m Enghsh 
T as in English 

Pi as m “ pnesthood,” never as in “ the ” 

F as m Enghsh 
IF as m Enghsh 
X not used 
Y as m English 

^ as m Enghsh, but often with a sound of y added 

^ Of two people speaking the same word one will often seem to use N 
and the other L, and it will be noticed that in B and C languages an L in 
one language often becomes an N in the other and vice versa 
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The Article 

For tEe indefinite article me (A), and kesU (B and C) are 
used and follow the noun A man ” = 

Temi me (A) 

Meshu kesii (B) 

Ni kesil (C) 

In A and B and C me and lesli are the ordinals for one ’’ 
Special words are used where the singleness is emphasised 
Thus “ one only ’’ = peleme or menti (A), kesUtong (B), 
kes'Am'pa (0) In A feleme is used for persons only, and 
menti for things Kesiltong and fcesUmpa are used for both 
persons and things 

For the definite article the demonstrative pronouns {q v ) 
are used, often shortened to gll in A 

Sufdxes are added to the article not to the noun 

Methi me-le siso (A) 

AmesU kesu-na shUta (B) 

AmesU kesu-nll situ (0) 

A cow died 

-Je, -na, and -nil being nominative suffixes 

Nouns 

Oender 

There ]s no gender, but special words are used when it is 
desired to emphasise the sex of hving things. For example, 
“male mm.'' ^ pechenyu (A), mpoza (B), nimpan (C), 
“ woman ” = tenenyu (A), mza (B), nimzan (0) These terms 
can be combined with other words, and we get “male 
child ” = pechenyu ntsenyu (A), mpoza 'nga (B), mm fa 
ataa (0), and “female (AyAd" ^tenenyu ntsenyu (A), 
mza 'nga (B), nimzmi ^ atsa 

In A tse and lU are used to denote the sex of all animals 
with horns and hoofs, whether wild or domesticated Thus 
“ bull ” == methitse, “ cow " = methiH, “ sambhur stag ” = 
teshong tse, “ sambhur hind ” == teshong M. For large 
animals with paws the words denoting sex are hiffU and 

^ la mmpa ataa the tennmation is dropped, but not in mmzan ataa 
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hU Tlius ‘‘ dog ” = tenhy% hipfil, “ bitch ” = tenhyi hile, 
‘‘ tiger ’’ = feme JitpfU, “ tigress ” = teme hie For all 
small animals zUpfii and zUlIl are used Thus ‘‘ male rat == 
tepfu zupfio and female rat ’* = tepfu zulll For pigs 
special words are used, the wild and domestic species being 
differentiated Thus wild boar ” == nyu bong^ '' wild 
sow ” = nyu chu, '' domestic boar '' = tehwa le, '' domestic 
sow ” = tebwa hyeng For all birds, wild or domestic, ghzu 
and gubyeng are used. Thus domestic cock ” = tero gllzU^ 
'' domestic hen ’’ = tero gUbyeng, ‘‘cockhombill” = hungtsing 
gUzU, “ hen hornbill ’’ = hungtsing gUibyeng 
In B the terms are not so numerous Sepung is used to 
denote the male sex in all ammals except the pig and the 
dog, and ala the female sex in all ammals and birds what- 
soever Thus bull ’’ = amesU sepung^ ‘‘ male rat ” = 
amezu sepung, ‘‘ cow ” == amesil ala, ‘‘ bitch ’’ == aphu ala, 
‘‘ sow = avu ala, “ wild sow ” = asatsU ala, ” hen horn- 
bill ’’ = aohu ala For the pig the special male term is 
la Thus domestic boar ” = avu la When wild boars 
are bemg spoken of, both words are added to the generic 
term Thus ‘‘ wild boar ” = asatsli avu la For a male 
dog the reduphcation aphula is used, and male dog = 
aphu aphula For cock birds of all kmds apung is used 
Thus “ cock hombill ” = achU apung 
In 0 there are more special terms than in B For 
domestic homed ammals avo and awi are used Thus 
bull ** = amesu avo, cow ” = amesu awi For certain 
game ammals there are special words Sambhur stag ’’ = 
akhru arepu, “ sambhur hind ” = ahhru ashetril, “ barking- 
deer buck ” = amisii asuvo, “ barkmg-deer doe ” = amisu 
aseni* For domestic and wild pigs the terms are different 
Thus domestic boar '' = avu la, '' domestic sow ’’ = avu 
zu, “ wild boar ” == asil chi, wild sow ” = asU tu For a 
male tiger wu is used, but for the male of all other animals, 
including dogs, nimpan, the word used for human beings, 
is used For aU other animals, including the tigress, the 
female sex is denoted by nimzan, as in the case of human 
beings Thus “ male dog = ashu mmpan, male rat ’’ = 
amez^ mmpan, “ tigress ’’ == ami nimzan “ Domestic 
u 
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cock ” = av)i VO, and domestic hen ’’ == awi la These 
words are added when the sex of wild birds is emphasised 
Thus ‘‘cock hombill ” = ^wi vo, and “hen 

hombill ” = aroch% ^w% la 

Number 

There are no terminations denoting the dual or plural 
The nearest approach is the suffix -dang in A> used of people 
or ammals, with the imphoation that they are coUected 
together Thus “ he ” = and “ they ” — tsUdang when 
it IS desired to convey the idea of a group 

Case 

There are no case terminations, suffixes takmg their place 
The nominative suffix is le (A), na (B), (0) This is used 

with both transitive and mtransitive verbs Thus “ ResiUo 
will come ” = Sesillole reU (A), Besilhna ana (B), Eesillonll 
torunn (C) With a negative verb it is frequently dropped 
in all three languages Thus “ I have no cloth ” (hteraHy 
“ My cloth IS not ”) = A ndi (A), ^ Hsil mm% (B), % HsU 
menyi (C) In A and B it is also often dropped in such 
simple descriptive sentences as “ Your cloth is bad ’’ This 
would be n gwdmu (A), n Hsil meTie ^ (B) In 0, however, 
it is retained in such sentences, and the phrase would run 
no Hsilnii hhamUsm In cases other than those given above 
it IS very rarely dropped in A, but quite frequently in B 
and C, especially in hurried speech 

The commonest suffixes in use are these — 



A 

B 

0 

To, at, from 

Mt, nyu, hha 

m, we, sha 

vu 

On, at 

hha, hh% 

am%, we 
dklvwngm. 

nye, a 

Behmd, after 

s%, sikhi, thinghhi 

se 

Outside 

asaohJhi 

sang 

ami 

anyula 

Inside, mto 

nyuhlh% 

anu 

alo 

Above 

$ahha 

miwi 

anyivu 

By the side of 

atelch% 

mawi 

anato 

Among (of persons 
and animds) 

azakha, dangkha 

aza 

aziya, azila 

1 In B “ bad ’* = mehe with the final e low, and ** good ” 

=5 mehe with 


the final e high — an excellent example of the great importance of tone m 
the language 
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A 

B 

c 

Among (of things) 

achukha 

mano 

aaila 

To (with verbs of 

speech) 

ha, no 

hu 

vu 

Under 

asinghha 

makhuhho 

mahhuhhu 

Together with 

zeng J^of people), 
ha (of thmgs) 

hwayi 

SI 

Because of 

genyu 

tsu 

nung 

For (on behalf of, 
because of, and of 

price) 

genyu 

Una 

nu 

Till, as far as 

gyengrho 

metdm 

nisho 

In (of tune) 

nu, Jcha 

metdm 

wa 

Between 

azahha, achukha 

zuguza 

nhepe 

With, by 

lo, pe, lope 

pila, pe, ya, 

nu 

Beyond 

pare, perekhe 

fifW 

hhahhaa 

tuvuvu 

On this side of 

hihhipong 

hawiwa 

Jiavuvu 

Near 

ahhokhi, akhohha 

maatsang 

ahhetuwa 

Rather near 

hhenyohha 

hhuza 

hhushenyu 

Before 

mhodM, mhoduhhi 

etuwi 

turn 

After 

SI 

asung 

asewa 

Towards 

pamo 

she 

shun 

Through (of land) 

nokJieng 

hJuiyi 

hhan 

Through (of water) 

pfuthe 

pfutsu 

khan 

Through (of thmgs) telu 

hhamae 

hhan 

On (of a day) 

nyu 

w% 

a 

In the presence of 

mhudehJia 

too 

hhutuwav^ 

Prefixes 


In A many nouns, and in B and C nearly aU, begin with the 
letter a This is dropped when the preceding word ends in 
a vowel or when speaking quickly In all three languages 
he or hU forms the first syllable of nearly aU adjectives 
In ordinary speech this is almost always dropped Some- 
times the a found prefi^xed to nouns is prefixed to the he or 
hil of adjectives There seems to be no rule, and it is added 
or not accordmg to the taste of the speaker 

Adjectives 

All adjectives except those denotmg race follow the 
substantives they quahfy ^ Thus new house ’’ = Jcha, 
hashing (A), azuTig hethi (B), aze hurte (C) 

^ The only exception to this rule that I know is hhimgJchu (A), naeamne 
“ false ” “ False words ” = khungkhu zo 
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Racial terms used as adjectives precede their substantives 
Thus “ Serna house ” = Sammu Icha (A), Shmyi ’zung (B), 
Mezurr ’ze (C) 

The comparative is formed by nyulch, (A), miwi (B), 
nil (0) placed after the noun with which comparison is 
made. 


A 

khale 

n 

kha 

nyekJhi 

gong 

(A) 

1 

'zungim 

n 

zung 

ze 

m%wi 

ketsowa 

(B) 

I 

'ze 

110 

nUb 

telochi 

(C) 

My 

house 

your 

house 

than 

big 


In B ioa IS often used instead of mim Mivn and wii are 
suf&xes and im means “ the one ” 

The superlative, when the reference is to persons or 
animals, is formed by the suffixes dangkJia (A), aza (B), 
aztya (C), me anin g “ among ” Thus “ This is the biggest 
mithan ” = On danghka hile JcUgonggli (A), asi aza ha 
hetsoim (B), asi aztya ha telochi (0), all meamng literally 
“ Am ong mithan this the big one ” When inanimate 
objects are referred to achuhha (A), mano (B) , and aztla (0) 
are used 

The specffio “ one ” is expressed by adding gil (A), wa 
or k%iio (B), and wa (C) to the adjective Thus “ small ” = 
kesheng (A), kUza (B), and ak^za (0), and “ the small one ” = 
keshmggli (A), kilmwa or kUzahwo (B), and akiizawa (C) 


Numerals 

Cardmals The cardmaJs are as follows , — 


A 

B 

C 

1 me 

keail 

ke^ kesll 

2 khohimg 

kem 

kem 

3 khUngshang or 

keahang 

keche 

shang 



4 'pezi 

mezu 

mezu 

6 <pfii 

manga 

manga 

6 tsaro 

Mo 

taro 

7, tsa/nAl 

MghU 

teril 

00 

Mza 

Mze 
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A. 

9 mlcM 

10 tsaru 

11 me chi 
(bt ten one 
added ”) 

12 tsaiiJb hhohunq 

chi 

13 tsarU IchUng- 

sMng chi 

14 tswru pezi chu 

15 tsarU pfu cTiii 

16 nhi pamo tsaro 

(bt ‘‘six 
towards 
twenty ”) 

17 nhi pamo tsanU 

18 nhi porno tUtse 

19 nh pamo tUTchu 

20 nhi 

21 nhi me chi, etc 


26 sJienru pamo 
tsaro, etc 

30 shenrli 

31 shenrli me chll, 

etc. 

40 henzi 

41 henzi me ch'tl, 

etc 


50 hempf^ 

51 hempfu me ch% 

etc 

60 hentsara 


B. 

iukhu 

iaa 

taahe 


taaJceni 

taahecham 

taamezu 
tacmanga 
kwil she tilo 
{JcuM IS a con- 
traction of 
mliJcwUng ) 
kwil she tiighll 
kwii she tllza 
kwU she tUkhu 
mhkwUng 
miikwHng Icesil, 
etc 


chaa she iiio, etc 
chaa 

chaa kesU, etc 
zUa 

ziia kesll, etc 


tern 

tern kesll, etc 
apycmpero 


C. 

tokhu 

tera 

terale 


terakem 

terakecha 

teramezu 
tercmanga 
mlikwe shun t070 


mlikwe shun terU 
mUkwe shun tllze 
milkwe shun tokhu 
mlikwe 

achera kesTl, etc 
(From this point 
the method of 
counting in C 
alters ) 

achera toro, etc, 
chera 

azlira kesll, etc 
ziira 

aniya kesii 
(An irregular form 
is used from 41 
to 49) 
teni 

arora kesll, etc 
rora 
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ABC 
61 hentsaro me chu^ a'pyam'pero TcesU, aiium kesii, etc 
etc etc 

70 hentsanii afyamtilghu rura 

71 hentsanii me chU, apyamtUghlikesu, azera Jcesu, etc 

etc etc 

80. hentlltse apyamtilza ze^a 

81 hentUtse me chUy apyamtuza Tcesu^ ahhura Tcesu, etc 
etc etc 

90 hentUkh'H apyamt^hhu hhura 

91 herduhMmechUy apyamtUkhuhesu^ cmezawa hesu, 

etc etc etc 

100 tsi meza meza 

101 tsi 0 me, etc meza no Tees'll, etc meza Tee Jeesu, etc 

200 ts%hung meza Teem meza Teem 

300 tsishdng meza Jceshdng meza Jceche 

400 ts%z% meza mez'li meza mezu 

500 ts% pfu, etc meza manga, etc meza 'manga, etc 

1000 ye meza taa anye 

Fractions 

The only true fractional numeral is paha (A), pohong 
(B), aweehu (C) = J Otherwise fractions are expressed 
as shares {zi'ng, A, ash'll, B, JceTcesu, C), knowledge of the 
total number of shares mto which a thing is to be divided 
being assumed Thus we get, on the assumption of four 
equal shares — 

I — zing me (A), ashil Jeesu (B), Iceleeau leesu (C) 

^ = zing h'dng (A), ashli hem (B), hehesu hem (C) 

I = zing shdng (A), ash'll keshdng (B), leeJeesu keche (C) 

The whole ’’ would be spoken of either as four shares,*’ 
or by the proper word for “ the whole ** — apang (A), mapen 
(B), ave (0) 

A man wiU, however, often own a share in a hvmg animal 
such as a mithan or pig, and these shares are legs,” a man 
owmng one, two or three legs ” Thus | of a hve pig = 
“ three legs ” — pha shdng (A), achu keshd'ng (B), achi keche (C) 
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Ordinals 

For “ 1st ” and “ 2nd ” there are special words From 
'' 3rd ” onwards ordinals are formed by sufSixing the 
one ” {gil, A , wa, B and 0) to the cardinals, C adding a 


prefix a Thus we get 

— 



A 

B 

0 


1st akham 

(Uu 

a'powa 

2nd hkarngii s% ’ 

*■ atuwa ^sung 

apowa ’sewa 

3rd hhiingsMngg'd heshangwa 

ahechewa 

4th pezigil 

meziiwa 

amezuwa 


Pronouns 



The personal pronouns are as follows 

— 



A 

B 

0 

First person smgular 

a (on low note) 

he 

hi 

First person dual 

ni 

isheni 

hise 

First person plural 

agung or ungung 

ito 

hiri 

•Second person smgular 

ne or no 

na 

no 

Second person dual 

Jtayi 

nsJiem 

Tiose 

Second person plural 

Jiagung 

nto 

non 

Third person singular 

a (on high note) 

ma 

ma 

Third person dual 

atm 

mam 

mase 

Third person plural 

anyungung 

mdkhu 

man or non 


The alternative forms for the first person plural in A 
seem to carry exactly the same meamng For the second 
person plural A has a special form, hagungdang, which 
conveys the idea of separation from the speaker and is 
fairly accurately represented in Enghsh by the phrase 
you folk ” In C the words for the third person plural, 
man and non, have different meanings Man suggests 
distance and means those,” while non suggests nearness 
and means these ” Men use these terms with reference 
to distance only, but a woman may never use mart when 
speaking of a group which contams her husband, however 
far away the group may be, or non of a group in which he 
is not included, however near it may be C has no word 
for ‘‘ they ” by which distance or nearness is not imphed 
^ In all the languages the term for 2nd = after the first ’* 
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In A and B anyungung and mahhii carry no implication of 
distance, there being special words by which distance or 
nearness is imphed These are tshdang (A) and tsatu (B), 
corresponding to man, and hidang (A), and matu (B) corre- 
sponding to non In A and B women use these terms with 
the same restrictions as in 0 

Suffixes are added in the ordinary way Thus “ I ” = 
ale (A), hern (B), htrOi (0) , “ from me ” = akha (A), hem 
(B), hivu (0) But, except m the nominative, the e of ne, 
the second person singular m A, is dropped and the word 
becomes n or, before p or b, m In B “ my ” = t and 
“ your ” (smgular) = ra In aU other cases the root is used 
for the possessive Thus “ my cloth ” = a ’pi (A), % HsU 
(B), ht HsU (C), and “ his cloth ” = a ’'pv (A), ma Hsn (B), 
ma ’tsit (C) In C, however, when the pronoun ends in 
n it IS spht and the noun placed m the middle Thus 
“ their cloth ” = not man Hsii, but rm ’tsu n For the 
dative the root without suffix is used in all three languages 
For the emphatic “ I myself,” “ you yourself,” etc , rnyfii 
(A), ketong (B), mpa (C) are added liras “ I myself " = 
ampfide (A), heketongna (B), himpanil (C) 

Demonstrative Pronouns 

In A tsUgii IS used with no particular idea of distance, 
and can be translated both as “ this ” and “ that,” accordmg 
to the context When distance is emphasised, higu is 
used for " this ” and tigH for “ that ” All three follow the 
noun 

In B hoawa — “ this ” and follows the noun, and katsii = 
“ that ” and precedes the noun Thus “ this cloth ” = 
afsU hoawa, and “ that cloth ” = katsii ’tsii 

In C hama = “ this ” and precedes the noun, and thu 
ti — “ that ” and is spht, with the noun in the middle 
Thus “ this cloth ” = hama Hsii and “ that cloth ” = thu 
’tsilti 

“ Anyone ” is expressed by paha (A), pahang (B), su 
(0) after the word for “ person ” Thus “ anyone ” = 
temi paha (A), thona pahang (B), anun su (C) Anything is 
expressed by thame (A), mowa (B), azanyu (0) The nega- 
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tive “ no one,” " nothing ” is expressed by iTmtie 

(A), thona, mowa (B), anun, amnyu (0) with a negative 
verb 

” Another ” is translated by Tcecha (A), Iceya (B and C) 
following the noun 

“ Each ” IS translated by kenzing (A), kesha (B), keshu (0), 
foEowing the noun 

“ Some others ” is translated by faka _ paha 

(A) , pahang pahang (B), wun wun (C) follo-wmg 

their nouns 

Interrogative Pronouns. 

Interrogative pronouns are as follows “ Who * ” or 
“ which ^ ” of persons = sugii or digit (A), tho (B), tha (C), 
the first two following the noun and the last preceding it 
” What i — nyu (A), mowa (B), ma (C) “ Which * ” 

of things = digu (A), khaowa (B), tha (C) 

“ How many * ” is translated by dize (A), khazu (B), 
kheza (0), all foEowing the noun 
“ Of what kind * ” is translated by ntsiUeho (A), khati 

(B) , mokamchi (C), aU following the noun 

Belative Pronouns 

No pronoun is used in an ordinary relative clause, a verbal 
noun being employed instead Thus, bin (A), pang (B), 
pe (C) being the roots of the verbs “ to be,” we get 

Tsitnyu kd)ingu (A) 

Tsitatsa kepangwa (B) 

Ch&ou keperi (C) 

” The man who is there ” 

Literally “ There the hemg one ” 

Tswwyu kebinnyu (A) 

Tsuatsa kepangkhung (B) 

Chevu kepen (C) 

“ Those who are there ” 

Literally “ There the being ones,” there hemg no difierence 
between singular and plural in C For “ aU who,” however, 
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dize (A), khazu (B), khezakhe ( 0 ) are used as ordinary relative 
pronouns 

Similarly “whoever” is translated by sugio (A), tJiowa 
(B), thawa (C), and “ whatever ” by nyu (A), mo (B), and 
memo (C) 

The Ye'ih" 


Rengma verbs are conjugated for tense, but not for 
number and person Even the tense terminations are often 
omitted when a man is speaking quickly and the context 
makes the meamng clear 

The root of the ordinary word for “ is ” is hvYi (A), pang 
(B), peve or pe (C) The conjugation is irregular and is as 
follows — 


Present 

Past 

Future 

Imperative 


A 

hvjfvyo 

hinyoten or 
hin 
hmti 
binlo 


B C 

pang peve or pe 

palaapang penave 


Jieta Venn 

panglo or velo or 
sapanglo savelo 


Another form of the past tense — hinyolarti — conveys an 
imphcation of completion 

“ Is not,” m the sense of “ does not exist,” is ndi (A), 
mm^ (B), meivyi ( 0 ) C has the same form for the past 
negative, but m A “ was not ” = nditen, and in B palaam- 
pang 

“ Is not ” after an adjective is h%nmOy binkemo, mo or 
kemo (A), nyung (B), ma (C) The form for the past tense 
IS the same 

In A there is a special form binzung, which conveys the 
meamng of remaining over or being to spare Thus “ I 
have another house ” = ahha kecha bvnzung The past is 
binzungterii the future btnzungti and the negative ndizung 
Thus “ I have no rice left ” = a shll ndizung There is no 
correspondmg form m B and C 

While the above are the ordinary forms of the verbs “ to 
be,” there are m A and B, but not in C, special forms implying 
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a less permanent state These are hunyo (A) and tong (B) 
For example, in such a phrase as “ ResiUo is m Kohima 
hinyo would be used if it were imphed that he lived there, 
and Thunyo if it were implied that he had come in for the day 


The conjugation is — 

A 

B 

Present 

hllnyo 

tong 

Past 

hllnyoten 

tenta 

Future 

hlinti 

tenna 

Negative (all tenses) 

JuWmu 

meten 


The conjugation of Eengma verbs is rendered difficult 
by the large number of forms carrying special shades of 
meaning I shall take my examples from the verb “ to 
say,’’ the roots of which are zo (A), Jch% (B), za (C) 

Present Tense 

The present tense is always formed by the addition of the 
present tense of the verb ‘‘ to be ” to the root Thus — 

Is saying ” or says ” = zdbinyo (A), hhipang (B), 
tozave or Jcezave ^ (C) 

In A and B hlinyo and tong can be substituted for h%nyo 
and 'pang to give the appropriate shade of meanmg In A 
zinyo IS used instead of hinyo with verbs of motion Thus 
gUzinyo = '' is going ” CHibinyo would mean " has gone and 
has arrived ” 

Past Tense 

In A, when talking fast, the root only is sometimes used 
Ordmarily however the terminations so (A), ia (B), and tu 
(C) are added to the root Thus — 

Said ” = zoso (A), khita (B), tozatu (C) Other termma- 
tions are used when a very strong perfect is imphed 
Thus — 

Have certainly said ” == zolaso (A), hhieta (B), 
tozamtu (C) 

In A a shghtly less strong perfect would be expressed by 
zolario, and in B by khinung. Also in A lo can be used as a 

1 The prefix to or he is usually added to the root It seems to make 
no difference at all to the meanmg which prefix is used 
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past terminatxon with verbs of seeing and bearing In 
B and C the terminations zam and nu are used when 
a reported speech follows 

The imperfect is formed by the terminations binyoteu 
or hinyolmll (A), 'panu (B), and hunyuwe (C) Thus — 

“ Was saying ” = zohinyoteri oi^zohinyolarUL (A), khipanu 
(B), and tozahunyuwe (C) In A the termination zinyoten 
IS used instead of binyoten with verbs of motion 

Future Tense 

The ordmary terminations for the future are U (A), na 

(B) , nn 1 (G) Thus — 

“ WiU say ’’ = zoU (A), hh%na (B), tomnn (0) There is 
in addition a stronger form Thus — 

“ WiU certainly say = zoloh ^ (A), khiyaoang (B), 
iozalunn (C) 

Imperative 

In all three languages a sharp order is often expressed 
by the root of the verb only The common forms are, 
however, as follows — 

Say = zolo (A), khilo (B), tozalo (C). 

Say ” (a stronger form) = zochi or zolochi (A), kJhiU 
(B), tozache (C) 

“Go on saying ” = zobinlo (A), khipelah (B), tozahuwilo 

(C) 

In A and B, but not in C, there are two further special 
forms • — 

“ Go and say ” = zota or zolota (A), khiyeh (B) 

“ Come and say ’’ = zore or zolore (A), khiyate (B) 

The negative imperative is expressed as follows — 

“ Do not say ” = zonya or zonyachi (A), mekhila (B), 
mtozatamu (C) 

“ Be sure not to say ’’ = zobinya or zobinyachi (A), 
mekTi%laloto (B), mtozatcmuh or miozatsatanlo (C) 

1 The soxind is something between a prolonged “ n ” and nu ” 

® See p 303 under verb ^ to be able ’* 
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Participles 

The participles are as follows, the present participle being 
expressed by reduphcation of the root 

‘‘ Saying ” == zozo (A), IchiJchi (B), tozatoza (C) 

‘‘ Having said ” = zonzi (A), kMannu (B), tozannil (C) 

Conditional Clause 

A special form is used to express the conditional If 
he says ” = zoh ^ (A), fchito (B), tozanung (0) 

The Negative 

The special forms used for the negative imperative have 
been given Otherwise in A the negative is formed by 
addmg mo after the verb, the termination usually being 
dropped Thus — 

WiU eat ” = teti 
Will not eat = temo 

In B and 0 the negative prefix is me, mo or ma accordmg 
to euphony and precedes the verb, which usually drops its 
termination Thus — 

WiU drink ’’ = zilna (B), zunn (0) 

Will not drmk ” = mezil (B), mezu (C) 

The Verbal Noun 

The verbal noun is formed by prefixing ke to the root, 
and IS of great importance in all three languages, bemg 
used in all forms of subordinate clause except the conditional 
Its use in relative clauses has already been shovm imder 
“ Relative Pronouns Other typical uses are as follows — 

‘‘ When he was there ” = tsilnyu kebinkha (A), tsilatsa 
kepangwe (B), chevu kepea (0), all meamng “ at the 
bemg there ” 

Because he was ” == kebingenyu (A), kepangtsU (B), 
kepenung (0) 

When the verb to be ” forms part of the ternnnation 
the ke of the verbal noun comes between the termmation 

1 The final 0 is on a higher note than in the imperative termmation 
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and the root Thus . — “ While saying ” = zok^inkha (A), 
khikepangwe (B), and tomkevu {C) 

Verbal Modtfiers 

Certain sufi&xes added to the root of a verb modify its 
meaning The tense terminations follow the modrfymg 
suffix 


Bu (A), khe (B), khem (C) imply completion 
Thus — te (A), tsa (B), kucha (0) = eat 

feZm (A), tsakhe (B), kuchakhem (C) = eat up 

Lo or la (A), a (B), khe (0) are used with verbs of perception 
to imply completion Thus . — 

nu (A), zfls (B), kena (0) = “ hear ” 

mitZo (A), zflsa (B), kenakhe (C) = “ hear plainly ” 

hu (A), mo (B), mv, (C) = “ see ” 

huh (A), moa (B), mukhe (C) = “ see plainly ” 

The suffixes (A) and chi (B) imply dehberateness 
Thus m A 'psU = " hand over quickly ” and psilshi = 
“ present ”, su= “ drink ” and siishi = “ suck the breast ” , 
zo = ” speak ” and zoshi = “ speak dehberately.” 

To form a permissive verb A and B add lo and fsii re- 
spectively after the root, and C te before the root Thus — 

m (A), suche (B), sku (0) = “ out ” 

suh (A), sUchetsit (B), tesTvIi (0) = “ allow to cut.” 

Infinitive Mood 

In Rengma the root of the verb is used m certain cases 
where the mfimtive is used in Enghsh An example is the 
use with the verb “ to want to ” {nu, A, mung, B , ngh, C). 
Thus,— 

“ I want to go ” == Ale gu wObiv/go (A), He wa mungpcmg 
(B), HirvU wa ngilve (C) 

“ I do not want to go ” = Ale g1l nUmu (A), He mourn 
mung (B), Hinii moiva ngU (C) 
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Similarly the verb “ to be able ” (lo A, a B, ra C) follows 
the root This verb has an irregular conjugation m all 
three languages 

“ Can say ” = zologvn (A), hhict/pang (B), tozarana (C) 

“ Cannot say ” = zolomo or zoloshii (A), hhumpang or 
mekh/ikya ^ (B), mtozara (C) 

“ I shall be able to say ” = zoloh, zohhle or zolowyigwa ® 

(A) , khtana (B), tozaranave (C) 

“ I shall not be able to say ” = present negative form 
m A and B, and mtozaranave (C) 

“ Could say ” = zoh (A), khata (B), tozaratu (C) 

“ Could not say ” = zolomo (A), kh,mia or khimzyecha 

(B) , mtozara (C) 

Interrogative 

A question is mdicated by adding ko (A), nu (B), or lo 
(C) to the tenmnation of the verb. For a negative mterro- 
gative the ordinary negative form of the verb is used, the 
tone of voice indicating the question 

Verbal Synonyms 

In many cases where in Enghsh the same verb is used the 
Rengma uses different verbs to express similar acts For 
example . — 

“ To wash the head ” = so (A), wiefsa (B), gokrA (C) 

“ To wash the arms or legs ” = sfhu (A), pAo (B), 
gokrU (C) 

“ To wash the face ” = spAit (A), 'plw (B), kkumza (C) 

“ To wash the hands ” = tsa (A), metse (B), khtmtso (C) 
“ To wash the body ” = lu (A), yho or kyxb, (B), 
kyz'ii (C). 

“ To wash vessels ” = khUsH (A), kJiowo (B), gokru (C) 

“ To wash clothes ” = thu (A), ash (B), rhsln (C). 

Another example is as follows ; 

“ To out ’* = su (A), s-dche (B), sJvU (C) 

“ To cut straight down ” = thh (A), ketantsh (B), 

fhm (C). 

1 Zoloshu and melchikya are emphatic forms 

2 ZoloPde and zoloay%gwa are emphatic forms 
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“ To cut on a slant ” = nh (A), hewitsa (B), witsa (C) 

“ To cut through. ” = z%7M (A), terdm (B), tethu (C) 

“ To out and kill ” = dushula (A), sUtisha (B), retacha (C) 

“ To cut o£E an enemy’s head ” = gwmo {A),wi (C). 

“ To cut off an enemy’s ears ” = nyeno (A), li (B), 
rhetJiM (0) 

“ To cut off an enemy’s hmbs ” = zyi (A), o (B), hJwro (0) 

“ To cut off an ammal’s Read ” = ihelo (A), tst ^ (B), 
thu (C) 

Adverbs 

Adverbs m all three languages are ordmarily formed by 
adding sa to the adjective, the suffix, if it exists, bemg 
retained Thus from gwa (A), kemehe (B), kemthi (C) = 
“ good,” we get guxtsa (A), Jcemehesa (B), kemihisa (C) = 
“ well,” In A a common termmation for an adverb is h. 
Thus “ qmckly ” — wohatsdo or tsoh In B and 0 duphca- 
tion of a syllable is preferred, and “ quickly ” = wawa or 
sfiushU (B) and sh%s%isa (0) 

For “ very ” in A so is added as a suffix, the termmation 
h being dropped Thus ” very well ” = gwasaso and 
“ very quickly ” = wohcdseso or tsoso In B sasTima is 
used before the adjective, which drops the prefix Thus 
“ very well ” = sashUsa mehe In 0 shetu is added after the 
adverb Thus “ very well ” = kemihtsa shetu 

Adverbs of time are as follows • — 



A 

B 

C 

To-day . 

ntu 

nangsu 

ngosu 

Yesterday 

The day before yes- 

ndu 

am 

lorn 

terday 

ndurm 

Ichumwa 

hJiumwa 

To-morrow 

The day after to- 

senduhi 

tetm 

tutu 

morrow 

haduk% (the u 
IS on a low 
note) 

liaduH (the u 
IS on a high 
note) 

petsu 

cJmtu 

On the third day 

zitsu 

chutuwo 


1 In A thtio 18 need for cutting off a tiger’s head, but gwmo for cutting 
off its tail In B m 18 used for cutting off both the head and tail of a 
tiger Atigerisregardedas]nmaDywaysakmtoainan(eeep 97) 
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In B only there is a word %%nya meaning “ on the fourth 
day ” There is no word in any of the three languages for 
the day before the day before yesterday ” The words for 
years are as follows * — 


This year ntunye 

Last year ndunye 

Next year teheiMix 


kyesu cJiisu 

khulaowa khamwa 

weyitsu wituwa 


Other typical adverbs are — 


Now 

ntsokha 

kJhuli 

khuni 

Then 

tsuhokha 

tsutasha 

khesi 

When^ 

dikokha, dunii 

khatasha 

khesih, 

hhunyu 

khesikeno 

Sometimes 

hhihha 

khatashano 

Always 

akhutongteng, 

ntene 

ampong, 

ahhuhangchu 

rezame 

Here 

htkha hinyu 

aha, haha 

havu 

There 

tsuhha, isiLnyu 

tsuatsa 

chevu 

Where « . 

dikipong 

khee 

khi, khilo 

How far ^ 

ditena 

khato 

kheta 

On the right 

nzizing 

aziwa 

aziiwvu 

On the left 

ngwazing 

tongmwa 

azuwovu 

Together 

aim 

manyi 

masu 

Separately 

kuchacha 

hupapa 

hlhupapa 

How^ 

ntsate, nyutse^ 
thdo 

khatisano 

mohaTTichi, 

motalo 

Suddenly 

whatsil 

shusa 

shitasha 

For nothmg (free) 

khundrungnyu 

hechila 

muchuchu 

Unnecessarily 

khunghhukhun- 

drung 

Tndihamesa 

zViOhasif^ 


Conjunctioris 

In A alone is a word, lo, found for “ and,” and none of the 
languages has a word for “ or ” Eor ‘‘ both . . and ” 
the words are ko ho (A), la . . la (B), nga nga 
(0), following the nouns which they connect For “ also ” 
ho (A), la (B), nga (0) are used following the noun But ” 
IS translated by tsayi (A), isanu or isato (B), antu (C), B 
and C also use isato and antu for and so,” but A has a 
separate word, tsilno “ Therefore ” = tsUgenyu or tsanziyo 
(A), tsah or isatenu (B), chelanu or anu (0), and ‘‘ then ” = 
sihia (A), tsasangwe (B), chasevu (0) 

X 
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Syntax 

The syntax is very simple, the order of a sentence being 
subject, object, verb In reportmg speech oratto recta 
IS ordinarily used Thus “ Prurto said he {i e Prurto) 
went ” = Prurtole eolaril ale gUsp (A), Prurtorut khizani 
he wata (B), Prurtonii tozanw t trntu (C), all meaning “ Prurto 
said, ‘ I went ’ ” 


Conventional Phrases 

Two people meetmg will say to each other Qwa hinmo ^ 
(A), Mehe yang ma ? (B), Mih, atenung (C), the first two 
sentences meaning “ Are you not well ”, and the last 
“ You are probably well ” On partmg the conventional 
phrase in A is Qwakemo tenya = “ Do not be unwell ” 
In B and C the phrases are Kemehe sapangh and Kemihi 
savdo respectively, both meaning “ Be well ” 

Abuse 

A section on abuse must needs contam matter which is 
hardly fit for the ordmary reader, but no one need read this 
portion who does not want to, and to omit it would be to 
disregard a very mterestmg sidehght on Bengma mentahty 

Blasphemy is absolutely unknown to Rengmas, as it is 
to all Nagas. When a Rengma wishes to be really offensive 
he uses some phrase expressmg a wish that his opponent 
may die an ” apotia ” ^ death For example, m A a man 
will say Teme ’ntung {“ May a tiger devour you ”), Ne 
rhihlgii (“ May you be an enemy’s corpse ” — i e “ May 
another village kill you ”), or Ne reye term (“ May you be 
an (enemy’s) head ”) In B common terms of abuse of this 
kmd are Atemiwa naang (“ May a tiger devour you ”), 
Akwerut chiUi (” May you fall from a tree ”), Atsiina na yuwa 
(“ May you drown ”) In C oorrespondmg phrases are 
Amiwu chalo (“ May a tiger eat you ”), Arrhi no shdo (“ May 
an enemy MU you ”) 

A milder form of abuse is to call down severe illness 
Thus m A there is No nchentsil (“May you waste with 

1 Seep 221 
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magic ’*), and No yihaTigshing yihangshU (“ May you toss 
with illness at night ’’), and in 0 Azu khulo achu khuh 

May you pass blood and water ’*) 

Nagas never seem to caU each other rude names, except 
such mild ones as “ dog,” etc , but it is exceedingly insulting 
to look at one’s opponent? and pull down the lower hd of one’s 
eye ^ The phrases used with this gesture are Ayhe m 
tdo (A) and Mang kekhu tsalo (B), both meamng Eat the 
dung of my eye,” and Hinotha lamezi (0), meaning “ Lick 
my eye ” 

Obscene abuse is common For example, in B a man wiU 
say Izahantsa tsalo ” and a woman IsTvU /sato,” both 
meamng Eat my private parts,” which are thereupon 
exposed if the quarrel is really violent In C the corre- 
sponding man’s phrase, Iza rTiamkho, is generally only used 
on a special occasion, if a man has been boasting to his 
friends of havmg overcome the virtuous scruples of some girl 
and she demes the truth of what he says, it is considered 
quite in order for him to address her m pubhc in this way, as 
if challenging her to take an oath Women have their own 
particular forms of abuse for use when quarrelhng with each 
other In C the chief weapon in the female armoury is 
seized on and a common phrase is No mezi amtvmnii 
yacha'^ meamng May a tiger puU out your tongue and 
eat it ” In A and B there are phrases Amotsi khumutse 
emole (A) and Imeso azukiXza k'Wnyomowo lanyena (B), which 
women alone use in their own quarrels, and which are 
considered so terrible that they are only screamed out m a 
village about once in a generation Everyone, however, 
knows them m case they are needed ^ They mean, roughly, 
‘'Your face is a pale, washed-out edition of my private 
parts ” 


1 See Serma Nagas, p 411 
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VOCABULARY 

The following brief vocabulary of common words shows the close affinity 
between languages B and C, and the tendency m them to use the prefix 
a for nouns All three languages use the prefix ke or ku for adjectives 


Enghsh 

A 

B 

C 

Enemy 

terrhi or arrki 

ayz 

arrhi 

« Dao*’ 

nze 

arm 

anyu 

Spear 


apm 

apfe 

Bow 

thol&GU 

ala 

taokrcda 

Arrow 

tho 

alachu, 

atsohre 

Shield 


a/taonghe 

achohu 

House 

kha 

azung 

aze 

Cloth 


atau 

atau 

Heat or animal 

te 

aaa 

aaa 

Bird 

tegu 

aowa 

amowa 

Sambhur 

teahong 

atukhe 

akhra 

Serow 

tenyu 

amozu 

amozu 

Barkmg deer 

teze 

amiahe 

amtau 

Monkey 

tehhu 

aaukht 

ahwitewa 

Gibbon 

tepfwong 

aaupv 

akhwu 

Porcupme 

Pangolin 

ntsung 

tepyu 

akhapo 

aaephu 

akhopru 

aauphu 

Tiger 

menda or teme 

ametiwa 

am%wa 

Elephant 

chung 

aaa ketiwa 

aru 

Termite 

teahe 

amukha 

arrmkha 

Hornet 

khughu 

amozu 

awe 

Mithan 

gu 

as^ 

aa% 

Buffalo 

sentaung 

ayi 

amh 

Cattle 

me 

ameau 

amem 

Goat 

term 

anyinu 

anym% 

Pig 

tehwa 

avu 

avu 

Powl 

tero 

awuu 

aw% 

Bird 

tegu 

aowa 

amowa 

Meat 

te 

aaa 

aaa 

Fish 

tauhu 

anga 

anga 

Field 


azt 

azu 

Paddy 

ahu 

aau 

amaiJia 

Boiled rice 

chu 

aneng 

aaM 

Millet 

nau 

aaenta 

achota 

Job’s-tears 

naka 

etahenffia 

aaheiiha 

Maize 

aamphurucht 

aantapfo 

aphuz% 

Taro 

vy^ 

ap% 

apz 

Head 

repe 

ay% 

alu 

Hair 

rmehu 

yrie 

aymaung 

aahe 

Eye 

rrwbng^ anyang 

anoiha 

Hose 

nhikhong 

cmtaa 

cmgapu 

Mouth 

Tooth 

ntmung 

Jm 

apong 

aha 

apo 

aha 

Tongue 

nny% 

ameU 

amezi 

Ear 

nyetmg 

akhwela 

akhena 

Heck 

nguda 

aaung 

akJm 

Body 

mmi 

akho 

aaataa 

Hand 

mbe 

akhwen 

akhet 

Thigh 

Calf 

ndmg 

nchvng 

apetau 

amezong 

ap%ch% 

cmeze 

Foot 

mpha 

cwhu 

aofvt or crnipa 
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English 

A 

B 


c 

Heart 

nnyung 

ayipam 


aluve 

Back 

nnyezung 

atau 


aaehu 

Bone 

arhu 

mawu 


arru 

Blood 

az% 

azu 


azu 

Village 

lem 

anyu 


anyu 

“ Morung ” 

renal 

azughu 


awikhu 

Hearth 

thenaui 

athukha 


ameihu 

Fire 

ma 

anyi 


ami 

Water 

zu 

atau 


achu 

Stone 

tao 

alung 


alung 

Earth 

hhazu 

azi 


azu 

Sky 

taung 

ataaang 


tatchuwo 

Thunder 

taungkeaong 

ataaang keahuwa 

atau keahi 

Lightning 

taunghhuUmpyu 

atsaungpyu 


achure 

Sun , 

yliekha 

am 


areni 

Moon 

aau 

aaha 


asa 

Star 

ahengu 

awachi 


awachi 

Good 

gwa 

kemehe (hnal 

e high) 

kemihi 

Bad 

gwamu 

kemehe (final 

e low) 

khamuaui 

Long 

heU>ng 

keai 


keau 

Short 

hezu 

kemelo 


kemelo 

Big 

gong 

ketaowa 


telochi 

Small 

Iceaheng 

kfiXza 


kuza 

Hard 

henho 

kehhong 


kelho 

Soft . 

kempya 

kepya 


kekenya 

Heavy 

kengaiyu 

kel^eyong 


kekhezo 

Light 

kengahe 

kempeae 


kempi 

Black 

kemetaeng 

kemmero 


akhem 

White 

kechong 

kemechi 


kemechi 

Red 

kemhong 

kemwe 


kemru 

New 

keahing 

kethi 


kurte 

Old 

arre 

kewha 


kurwhi 

False 

khungkhu 

mail kemetaa 


akurhi 

Rich 

khUnya 

khapaong 


mrh/itu 

True 

keching 

kemetaa 


aziltsa 

Go 

gu 

wa 


wa 

Come 

re 

a 


ru 

Desire 

nu 

mung 


ngu 

Say 

zo 

khi 


za 

See 

hu 

mo 


mu 

Hear 

nu 

za 


na 

Die 

ai 

aha 


a% 

Eat 

te 

taa 


taa 

Drmk 

su 

zu 


zu 

Give 

pau 

khi 


tau 

Sit 

dung 

pe 


pe 

Hit 


khehe 


phe 
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APPENDIX I 

OEBBMONIES OE THE AGRICULTURAL YEAR 

Below are set down the actual ‘^gennas’’ observed in 
1931 at Tseminyu They were recorded for me by ETionke 
of that village, and give a complete picture of the yearly 
communal rehgious observances Details of the more 
important will be foimd elsewhere, according to the refer- 
ences given I have added in brackets the corresponding 
'' geimas ” of the Tesophenyu group, though these were 
not necessarily observed on the same day As explained 
above (p 164), kennU (A) and hhamani (B) mean a day 
on which households refrain from work, ketsannii (A) and 
kechenna (B) days on which the village is closed, and nga (A) 
and akhu (B) great festivals, on most days of which the 
village IS closed 

January 4th — Zu kllh zu hethU kennU — water-washing, 
rice-beer-preparing ‘ genna ’ ’’ Rice-beer is prepared for the 
great washing ceremony with which the year opens In the 
Tesophenyu group the corresponding Akhu khemeta kesa 
kechenna is observed only once in seven years (See pp 
174 sqq ) 

January 6th and 7th — Zll kuh nga — ‘^water-washing 
festival ” 

January 16th — Tsorokendu ketsann'd {Yuekhu kechenna, 
B) This is one day’s “ genna ” to prevent village fires It 
IS held at a season when the dry weather increases the risk 
of fires On this day nothing can be made, for whatever 
IS made will be burnt later 

January 16th — iot kethu ken/nil — “ pot-making ‘ genna ’ ” 
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(See p 68 ) It marks the end of the season durmg which 
pots can be made On the day after it the sowing of the 
millet begms The corresponding Tesophenyu geima ” 
IS the Lowi layang Jcechenna red thread pot ‘ genna ’ ”) 
No pots are made m villages of the Northern group, and it 
marks the end of the period when thread may be dyed red 
(See p 67 ) 

January 21st — Pyeng kelche ketsannil {Akliuki keohesa 
kechenna^B) — ^both meaning ‘^hoe laying down "geima’” 
A day’s rest marking the end of millet-sowmg 

February 10th — Pyu kepe kennU — "" body-sinking 
" genna ’ ” {Nkameyhi kamenyi kechenna, B) "" Body sink- 
ing ” imphes bad luck, and households observe this "" genna ” 
to ensure good fortune when huntmg 
March 10th to 16th — Lo tsung Tiga {Z% sho akhu^ B) — 
"" field clearmg festival ” (See p 80 ) The nee "" jhums ” 
have been prepared for sowing 
March 25th — Nsu kesi kennu {Asenta kesM/khamam^B ) — 
"" millet dying " genna ’ ” Households refram from work to 
prevent the sproutmg millet from withering 
March 26th — Ten kebong mha k^ong kennu — "" red cane 
red thread " genna ’ ” Red dye may not be used after this 
March 27th — TUchong kehi gJh% kehi kennu — "" bead 
pohshmg armlet polishing "" genna ’ ” (See p 27 ) A 
day to prevent evil coming from new ornaments The 
Northern villages have no correspondmg day 
March 28th — Meihi ginda keyx kennU {Amesii amummung 
khahapi khcmani, B) — "" Cow’s stomach opemng " genna 
(See p 81 ) Cattle are killed, and worms m their stomachs 
thereby prevented from mjuring the crops Everything is 
now ready for the sowing of rice — ^the most important crop 
April 1st — Ts^ che ketsannu {Keshen teghUb kechenna^ B) — 
"" rice-seed-falhng " geima ’ ” (See p 81 ) After this the 
sowmg of rice begins 

April 11th — Zong ril kennil — “ tenth-day " genna ’ ” {Taa 
khamam, B) A day of rest after rune days of sowmg 
April 16th — Tegweng keche kennh — ""hail fallmg "genna’ ” 
{Amukhilayikeohakhamam — “wind hail coming "geima,”’ 
B) No time is lost m observing a "" genna ” for hail, which 
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IS fairly ftequent in April Tlus day is kept whether hail 
falls or not If it does fall it is repeated. 

Apnl 20th — Py&ng hekjie h&rmil Repeated as on January 
21st In theory it marks the end of rioe-sowing, hut m 
practice anyone who has not fimshed does so after it 

April 26th — NsU kdeng IcmmVb {Aaenfda kapeaghe khamam, 
B) — “ millet rotting ‘ genna ’ ” To protect the young 
nullet, which is well up by now 

Apnl 28th — Nga zu ketJiU kennit — “festival rice-beer 
m aking ‘ genna ’ ” {AohU/nig kezung kechenna, B) A day of 
preparation for the 30th 

April 30th — Lo me kuntsung nga — “ field root damping 
ceremony “ {KhU zU resha akhu, B) The first of a senes 
of days on which special ceremomes are performed for the 
young nee (See p 81 ) 

May 1st — Zu mhung mhtl keyt ketsannii — “ nce-beer first 
blowmg spnnkhng ” {Azt kephasi keeherma — “ field begm- 
nmg,” B) The next day is “ open,” to allow necessary work 
to be done 

May 3rd. — Lo km kenn‘& {Azi keshu kechenna, B ) — “ field 
dying ‘ genna ’ ” A day of rest to protect the young noe. 

May 4th — Owong zH lo kecMng kennU {KhuU tsu azi kepwe 
khamam, B) — “ flood ram field carrying away ‘ genna ’ ” A 
day of rest to preyent the first heavy rams washing the noe 
seedlmgs out of the ground 

May 9th — Teshe kennIX — “ termite ‘ genna ’ ” {Amllkha 
atsowe khamam, — “ termite red ant ‘ genna,’ ” B) The first 
of a senes of days of rest mtended to protect the crops from 
insect pests. 

May 10th — Nungshi kennii — “ grub ‘ genna ’ ” (Alu azanu 
khamam — “ grub ear-eater * genna,’ ” B) 

May 14th — Nchenyu kennii — “ ear-eater ‘ genna ’ ” 
Nchenyv, — azanu, B. It is an insect which lays its eggs m 
the ears of noe 

May 16th — Khyuima kennii — “ burrowmg grub * genna ’ ” 
{Aghe ayang kemehe khamam — “ insects all bad ‘ genna,’ ” B). 

May 20th — Nsii ro keihn ketsannii {Aaenta akhe khil kesa 
kechenna, B) — “ millet offermgs making ‘ genna ’ ” A day 
kept for the millet, which is now gettmg high 
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May 24th — Lo khi lo nyu kennii — fields mildew fields 
insects ‘ genna ’ ” {AzU khamani — insects ‘ genna/ B) 
A day kept for pests m general 

May 27th. — Tsebe lo ro kwh'll ketsannU — ‘‘young rice 
fields offerings malang ‘ genna ’ ” (AtoilU aM kUtuTig 
kechenna — “fowls’ eggs’offering ‘genna/” B) Offerings 
are made for the welfare of the young rice 
Then follows a short lull m the ceremonies 
June 6th Lo khinghong kenn'il — “ fields rust ‘ genna ’ ” 
{Azi keshU kMmani — “ fields dying ‘ genna/ ” B)* A day’s 
rest to prevent the rice from withermg 

June 8th Tsung kerhi hi kennu {Atsaang kowo kech 
khamam, B) — “ sky raimng asking for ‘ genna ’ ” This 
begms a short series of “ gennas ” for weather, rats and 
spirits 

June 9th — Tsung kegwa hi kennU {Atsaang kemehe kechi 
khamam, B) — “ sky fine aslung for ‘ genna ’ ” 

June 10th — TepfU keshu kennu {AmezU ketashu khamam, 
B) — “ rats destructive ‘ genna ’ ” On this day neither wood 
nor anything else may be cut, lest the rats mbble the rice 
June 11th — Aron keshu kennii (Azang ketashu khamam, 
B) — “evil spirits destructive ‘genna/ ” The next day is 
open,” so that essential work may be done 
June I3th ^Kllrezo ketsannil {Ankapfu rechenna^ B) — 
“ waste ‘ genna ’ ” Kept in order that people may not be 
wasteful of their food 

From now on there follows a period comparatively free 
from “ genna ” The fields have to be kept weeded and 
everyone is very busy 

June 20th. — ^The “ genna ” of May 10th is repeated. 

June 29th — ^The “ genna ” of May 9th for pests is 
repeated 

July 4th — Rice-beer is made for the big path-clearing 
ceremony 

July 6th — Tele nga, from the Serna Tehni {Anung kesa 
akhu — “ field-path clearmg festival,” B) The big mid- 
summer festival, lastmg eight days, during which paths to 
the fields are cleared of jungle (See pp 82, 83.) 

July 13th — Tsung kethU kennii — “ clearmg ‘ genna ’ ” 
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{Anung Tcesa khcmani — " field-path clearing ‘ genna/ B) 
This marks the end of the path-cleanng festival On this 
day no work is done 

Jnly 19th — ^The “ genna ” for pests of May 14th is 
repeated 

Jnly 23rd — ^The “genna” foif rats of June 10th is 
repeated. 

July 26th — ^The “ genna ” of May 3rd to protect the rice 
IS repeated 

August 4th — The “ genna ” for rats of June 10th is again 
repeated 

August 6th — The “ genna ” of June 11th for evil spirits 
IS repeated 

August 7th — Tmng leunghhv, kennu — “ sky wind 
‘ genna ’ ” Observed to prevent wind flattemng the stand- 
ing crops On this day nothing may be felled, and water 
may not be splashed about In the Northern group the 
“ genna ” of Apnl 16th for wind and had is repeated about 
this time 

August 8th — ^The “ genna ” for hail of Apnl 16th is 
repeated 

August 10th — Ehapui keching ketsannU {Aketsong khetung 
kechenna — “spintworshippmg ‘genna ’ ” (Seepp 180,181; 

August 17th — ShitrU lo ro ketM ketsannU — “ ears fields 
offenngs making ‘ genna ’ ” khdwu kechemm — “ fowl 

smgemg ‘ genna,’ ” B) Offermgs are made for the crops 

There now follows a period free from “ gennas ” The crops 
are npening and have to be watched and protected from 
birds and animals 

September 5th — Kha ked/UTig zu, kdhu kmnU — “ house- 
ceremony nce-beer preparmg ‘ genna,’ ” There is no oorre- 
spondmg “genna” m the Northern group. Rice-beer is 
prepared for the harvest ceremomes 

September 8th — ^The “ genna ” of June 13th for wasteful- 
ness IS repeated 

September 9th and 10th — EJhong ke'peng ketsannu — 
“ dish holding ‘ genna ’ ” {Azi m ketsa kecJtenna — “ field 
reaping eating ‘ genna,’ ” B), the important ceremony 
which immediately precedes harvest (See p 84 ) 
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Prom now on there is a long period with no ‘‘ gennas ’’ 
All are busy with harvest, the fields ripening at different 
times according to soil, aspect and elevation 

October — ^There are no ‘‘ gennas ” in this month 
November 14th — ^The ‘‘ genna ” of June 13th for waste- 
fulness is again repeated now that the crops are in 
November 15th — Shli lo hethil Jcetsannil — ^‘rice field 
offering ‘ genna ’ ” {Asu mi ketsa kechenna — ‘‘ rice top 
eatmg ^ genna,’ ” B) The ceremony of first fruits 
November 24th — Nga zu kethll kennii — '"festival rice- 
beer preparing ‘ genna ’ ” Liquor is prepared for the great 
Ngada festival which closes the year (See p 173 ) This 
is always the day before the late November or early 
December full moon 

November 26th — Zu kephe — “ hquor opening ” Offer- 
ings are made on graves 

November 27th — Ngada {Akhu tsU, B) — "" great festival ” 
November 28th — Kepye zong — "" dancing day ” 

November 29th — Rangsil zong — " visiting day ” The 
next day is "" open ” 

December 1st — Nga nyllkhi — " festival end ” 

December 2nd — Ma gwa kethil kennu — " fire good making 
" genna ’ ” {Anyi khamam — " fire " genna,’ ” B) Nommally 
a " genna ” to prevent fires Really a much needed day of 
rest 

December 3rd — ^The "" genna ” of June 10th for rats is 
repeated If this be not done they will damage the stored 
rice 

December 5th — ^The "genna” of June 11th for evil 
spirits is repeated, so that they may not trouble the village 
m the days of rest before the next agricultural year begins 
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Mmsures of Distance 

The only fixed standard measure I know of m the Rengma 
country is a stone on the old site of Thegwepegedenyu, 
on which are cut two notches about ten inches apart. Pour 
times the distance between the notches is the girth of the 
pig which may be demanded as a fine for adultery and 
similar serious offences Otherwise standard measures of 
distance are always based on the human body The smallest 
IS one finger breadth ’’ {nzung ngaro me, A, azungza hesU^ 
B, atechu hesil, C) The reckomng proceeds ‘‘two finger 
breadths ” (nzung ngaro hhohung, A , azungza kem, B , 
atechu hem, C), and so on, up to eight finger breadths, which 
equal the distance between the outstretched tips of the 
thumb and index finger, known as a “ short span ’’ 
rhung. A, ahha hhcmlua, B , atUchd khamlua, C) The next 
measurement above this is a “long span’’ {khll tong, A, 
ahha hhesiwa, B, aMchil hhesuwa, C), the distance between 
the tips of the thumb and middle finger There is no fixed 
relationship between the spans and the cubit {nchu, A, 
ahhunyong, B ; ahhenyo, C), a much-used measure for which 
the distance between the finger-tips and the point of the 
elbow IS taken, but aU the above measures are used together, 
and a stick might be described as a cubit, two long spans and 
three finger breadths long. Above the cubit is the 
“shoulder” [mlutUng, A; atapfu, B, asaphu, 0), the 
distance from the finger-tips to the shoulder. Above this 
is the distance from the finger-tips to the middle of the 
chest, known as nm paha {“ half the outstretched arms,” A), 
aha pohong (“ half the upper body,” B) and atoso (0), Prom 
the far shoulder to the finger-tips is called nibutung pere 
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kegwen^ (“going across the shoulder,” A), atapfu 'pdhmg 
khakhm (“going half across the shoulders,” B), asaphu 
kHikan (“going across the shoulder,” C) Lastly there is 
the outstretched arms from finger-tip to finger-tip (»m. A, 
anam, B , aU, C) 

The size of imthan and. cattle is mvariably stated m terms 
of the length of their horns, and for this there are special 
measurements The lowest is the distance from the jomt 
of the wrist and hand to the finger-tips {mvengo, A , ampan- 
yong, B , cmuza, C), and above this is the distance from the 
]omt of the wrist and forearm to the finger-tips called 
santsesha (“ creeper berry,” A maha koyo (“ arm ^vision,” 
B), akJmsa kJmisepe (“ bracelet-wearmg place,” C) Lastly 
there is the distance from the nuddle of the forearm to 
the finger-tips, known as “ gauntlet-wearing place ” (veng 
khavu binght, A , ahwang khekong apam, B) The Eastern 
Rengmas have no corresponding measurement, but have a 
special one for the long horns of buffaloes, their most 
important domestic ammal. This is called “ armlet-wearmg 
place ” (aateril khutsepe), and is the distance from finger-tips 
to a pomt midway between the biceps and the elbow-jomt. 

For distances on the ground the mimmum measure is “one 
foot ” {mphapi^ me. A, achiikJia keen, B, cmpa kesU, 0) 
Two feet is “feet m hne ” {mpha^ kUketevg, A, acMkha 
hAhUaaemi, B , ampa h&kute, C) A “ pace ” is nkongkhu 
(A), khiikha (B) , hkha (C) There are no terms for long 
^stances A man would ordmarily describe two pomts 
known to his hearer, and say that some distance was equal 
to the distance between them. If he wanted to explam 
how far some field was below the village, he would say how 
many times a man would ordmanly rest on the way up with 
a load ® — a very sensible way, too, for what really matters 
IS not how far away the field is by actual measurement, 
but how long it takes to get there and back For distances 
up to a day’s march a man points to where the sun was 
when he started and when he arrived, for long journeys 
he would give the number of days required to get there 

1 The ongm of this OTjrioiis term seems to be unknown, 

* Mphapi = 5 = “ footprmt *’ and mpha = " foot,” 

® Of Ao Nagcts, p 398 
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There are no measures of height, which is usually a very 
ummportant matter m everyday life, though a man might 
describe something as being as high as the side or centre- 
post of a house But in a country where nvers often have 
to be forded, it is important to be able to explam how deep 
they are We therefore find a large number of terms, and 
water is described as reaching to {khi, A , iho, B , rucho, C) 
the ankle-bone {anJtJkennyeTig rhu, A, achll anyang,^ B, 
akhU ’rrii, C), the small of the leg {rnyha tsongki, A, 
achunong ketse, B , azechi, C), the calf {itching, A , amezong, 
B, ameze, 0), the knee {nko, A, akJvphu, B, akhwo, 0), the 
t.bigb {nding, A , apetsu, B , apichi, 0), the buttock {ntingtse, 

A, ash’UhmzD,, B, amesi, C), the waist {nse, A, akhUshu, 

B, akhilLshi, C), the navel {nnu, A, apfuyi, B, dbozu, C), 
the heart {nnyung, A, aytpam, B, aluve, C), the armpits 
{nnyasing, A, ahakhu, B, atatsu, C), the neck {nguda, A, 
asung, B, akhu, C), the ears {nyeting. A, akhwela, B, 
akhena, C) and the top of the head {mpeshung, A , ashum, 
B , alukn, C) These measurements are all that are neces- 
sary for the Western Rengmas, through whose country no 
big rivers run, but the villages of the Eastern Rengmas 
overlook the valley of the Tizu, and they descnbe its long, 
still pools as so many “ kicks ” (kecho) deep ^ 

For measurements of girth there xs another special set 
of terms The circle of the thumb and mdez or middle 
finger of one hand is hengketong (A), khdhang (B), and harke 
(C) A “ small circle ” is that of the thumbs and mdex 
fingers of the two hands, and is called khutsong kezil (A), 
khuntsung khamlua (B), and atlkhH khcmlua (C) ® A “ big 
circle ” {khidaong ketong, A , khuntsung kesi, B , achduwa, 
0) IS the circle of the two thumbs and middle fingers In 
the Tsemmyu group there is no special word for the circle 
of the arms, nm, the length of the outstretched arms, bemg 
used, but in the other groups the circle of the arms of one 
man is khiikhii kesii (B and 0), and that of two men khiikhu 
kem, and so on Pigs are never described m terms of 
weight or length, but always of girth. As, however, they 

Achll anyang = literally “ the eye of the foot ” 

“ See Lhota Nagaa, p 238 

» The same word as that used for a span See p 316 
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caiinot very conveniently he measured by the hand, a 
thong of bamboo or a piece of creeper is put round the 
animaFs stomach, and then measured off in the flat measure 
of cubits, etc Birds are never described in terms of length, 
but always by their girth in finger-circles A fish js described 
as being as thick as the ^rist, arm, calf or thigh 

Measures of Capacity 

Gram is the only article for which measures of capacity 
are used The reckoning is in baskets, which are of various 
sizes The smallest is called zyongchi (A), tumeh (B), or 
ameh (C) and holds about 5 lbs of unhusked rice This 
IS the standard wage for one day’s work Above this the 
Tseminyu group have a measure hhudo paha (half a hhudo) 
holding about 15 lbs , which is the wage for three days’ 
work, and the Tesophenyu group one called achiti, holding 
about 25 lbs , which is the wage for five days’ work For 
SIX days’ work one hhudo holding about 30 lbs is paid in the 
Tseminyu group The hhudo, achiU, and ameh measures 
are the standard measures for seUmg rice, but for loans the 
standard measures are lone (A), amaha (B), and ahhu (C) 
One lone = hhudo, one amaha = achiti, and one ahhu = 
4 ameh In the Tesophenyu group a big amaha [amaha 
heisowa) is used, equalhng two aohiti 

Harvest is reckoned in loads {lenyuhhu. A, aluchi,^ B, 
ahhuwitsa, C) In the Tseminyu group about 100 loads, 
and m the Tesophenyu group about 125 go to one granary 
[shUse, A, ayi, B), which is reckoned as just enough to 
sustain a childless couple for a year The Eastern Rengma 
unit IS a bin [asu) made of bamboo mattmg. These vary 
greatly in size, and may contain anything from 20 to 50 
loads A big granary wiU hold six average bms 

In Sentenyu and Phesmyu a special method of measuring 
the year’s harvest obtains. The owner of a field heaps his 
rice as high as possible on mats, and walks round it with very 
long strides [nmgendo) A circumference of seven strides 
means enough rice to fiU one granary, ten strides enough for 

1 MiUet IS lighter and more bulky than rice The Western Rengmas 
used special words — hhtiahu, A, akhuchi, B — ^for loads of millet 
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two granaries, eleven stndes enough for three, and so on, 
reckoning one more granary for every stride 

Measures of Weight 

The Eastern Rengmas tell me they have no measures of 
Weight at ah, and I have oertainly.never seen any used by 
them The Western Rengmas use a bismer balance 
{khiisevu, A, khiikhachong, B), with a fixed fulcrum, such 
as is common throughout most of the Naga tnbes 
Nowadays the ordinary Indian “ seer ” is mvanably used, 
but formerly a block (khllkhii, A, khiikha, B) of salt was 
used, the length and breadth of a hand and about an moh 
thick Double this was called makhuvyeng (A) or mavu- 
wateng (B), and the largest weight was a “ parcel of salt ” 
{chi dung, A , amechil akhong, B), which was equal to eight 
blocks 
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ITjOIBS of STEIGHBOTTBING tbibes 

Each of the three groups of Rengmas has its own name for 
the surrounding tribes. They are as follows : — 


Anganu — Segenyu, A , 


Ara/rr, C 

Serna — Sammu, A , 

8haayi, B , 

MezUrr, 0. 

Southern Sangtam — Pochorr, 0 

The Western Rengmas, never havmg been m touch with 
this tribe, have no name for them. 

Lhota — Segwenyu, A ; 

Chmyt, B. 

Ao — Nankam/u, A , 

Nanhwm, B 

Chang — Mvre, B. 

Plainsman — Asanyu, A , 

Asddy B. 

The word for Ao is derived from Lungkam, the Ao village 
lying nearest to the Rengma country. The Eastern Rengmas 
know nothing of Lhotas, Aos and Plainsmen, and have no 
names for them, and the Tesophenyu group alone seem to 
have heard of the Changs 


Y 
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Dmsioir OF thib 

The Eengma yeax (flche, A , amapui, B , amam, C) is divided 
into three seasons The cold weather {tsaTigsVL, A, khUsi 
atsong, B , khllso, C) lasts roughly from October to March, 
and IS followed by the hot weather {tsenyUng, A , kJiuy&ng 
atsong, B, khiize, C), which goes on till the rams 
kfWn, A , mezo atsong, B , mezU, C) break about June These 
abate by October, when the skies are blue agam and the 
mists fill the valleys in the mommgs till the sun dispels them 
Clouds gather about Christmas time, and there are usually 
light wmter rams, which m Phesmyu are called sobu Hsong, 
a term explamed to me as meanmg “ the time when women 
feel a cold draught when they hft their skirts to answer a 
call of nature ” > In Tesophenyu they are called ma az% 
kepa ’tsong — “ the season when the serf tned to get fields ” 
The story goes that a nch man once allotted his fields for the 
coming year before the wmter rains began He offered 
one of his serfs the choice of three “ jhums,” but the man, 
having tned the soil of all of them and found it hard, refused 
to accept any When the rain fell he tested the soil agam 
and, finding it soft, wanted all three The Christmas clouds 
soon roll away, but m a few weeks the air becomes so hazy 
with dust from the dry groimd that even the nearest ranges 
are blotted out The rams clear the air, but the clouds 
settle on the high tops, and long views are rare till the first 
welcome signs of the cold weather 
The months (asll, A , asha, B , asa, C) obsanred by the 
Bengmas are lunar months, an intercalary month being 
added when necessary to keep the calendar correct In the 
foUowmg table the Enghsh months are given as a rough 
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guide, but it must be understood that there is no tribal 
authority to keep the calendar uniform and decide when an 
intercalary month ought to be inserted In each viUage the 
old men are at hberty to order an intercalary month to be 
inserted when they tbink necessary, with the result that 
different villages are often m different months at the same 
tune ^ In the table below the months are given under 
A, B and C for the three groups Prom the meaning of the 
names it will be noticed how greatly the hot habitat and 
dependence on irrigated terraces of the Eastern Bengmas 
have caused their agricultural calendar to differ from that 
of the Western 


Januaiy 


February 


March 


April 


Hay. 


A 

Lo kephu 
“ The month of 
choosmg fields 


Zu kuh 'su 
“ The month of 
the Zu kul% 
ceremony,” or 
La kethu 'm 
‘ ‘ Potmaking 
month ” 

Nsu keheng 
” The month of 
sowmg millet ” 


Lo tsung nga *8u 
” The month of the 
Lo tsung feast ” 

Lo ahi su 
**Th 0 month for 
sowing the 
fields ” 


B 

Az% kapha 'sha* 

” The month of 
choosmg fields ” 


Patsa 

“ The month of 
restmg ” 


Aaenta kecht *aha 
“ The month of 
sowmg millet,” 
or 

Patau ^aha — 

“The month for 
finishmg work ” 

Zi aho aha ® 

“ The month of 
the Zi aho cere- 
mony ” 

Az^ keche ^aha 
“ The month for 
sowing the 
fields ” 


C 

Pocha ^aa 

“ The month of 
clearmg wood 
from the old 
fields ” 

Pasa ^aa 

“ The month of 
restmg ” 


Azu gwe 'aa 
“ The month of 
clearing old 
fields ” 


Am ketaowa *aa 
“ The month of 
burning the 
‘ jhums ’ ” 

Achota ketae 
“ The month for 
sowmg millet ” 


^ I have known the different “ khels ” of the same Angami village to 
dijffer m their reckonmg as to what month it is, and come to me to settle 
their quarrel Kengmas, as far as my experience goes, are at least 
unanimous m the same village 

* Actually these oeremomes are often held m March, 
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July 


August 


September 


October 


November 


December 


lateroalary 

month 
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A 

Su tsaru mi 

“ The ten months 
month,” 1 6 ten 
months from the 
harvest 

TeU nga mi 
The month of 
the Tele feast ” 


Tero hech%ng su 
“ The month for 
worshipping 
spirits ” 


Lo phu m 
“ The month of 
first reapmg ” 


Lo gu su 

“ The month of 
reapmg,” or 
Zangm kupen su 
“The month for 
using the 
sickle ” 

Shu kapfu su 
“ The month for 
oarrymg home 
the nee ” 


Ngada su 
“ The month of 
the Ngada 
feast 

Telche su 


Ayang Iceshung 
*sha 

“ The month of 
jungle offer- 
mgs ” 

Anung J^esa 'sha 

“ The month of 
the Anung hesa 
ceremony,” or 
Ytye ^sha^ 

“ The hungry 
month,” be- 
cause last year’s 
gram is run- 
nmg short and 
the new har- 
vest IB not m 

Ahhetsong hhetung 
^sha 

“ The month for 
worshipping 
spirits ” 


Az^ vn ketsa ^sha 
“ The month of 
(first) cutting 
and eatmg the 
crop,” or 
Maperhe *sha 
“ The month when 
the nee turns 
yellow ” 

Az^ khwwa ^sha 
“ The month of 
reapmg ” 


Asu kapfuwa ^sha 
“ The month for 
oarrymg home 
the nee ” 


Akhuwa^ *8ha 
“ The month of 
the Ahhuwa 
feast ” 

Keteshe ^sha 


PART 


C 

Akhuzu kesha 'sa 
“ The month for 
hoeing ter- 
races ” 


Rasa *8a, 

“ The month of 
the Rasa cere- 
mony,” or 
Akhuzu keshuwd'sa 
“ The month for 
planting ter- 
races ” 


Morakhu 'sa, 

“ The month for 
watching the 
crops,” or 
Akhukhu khu^ 
khuwa *sa 
“ The month when 
the buU frogs 
call ” 

Aoh)ta kemwa ^sa 
“ The month of 
millet har- 
vest ” 


Amaifia kemwa *sa 
“ The month of 
rice harvest ” 


Amatha kapfuwa 
*sa 

" The month for 
oarrymg home 
the noe ” 

Ngazuwa ’sa 

“ The month of 
the N g azu 
feast ” 

Khute *sa 
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There axe terms for the phases of the moon, but they are 

of httle practical importance and are httle used They are 

as follows 

— 




A 

B 

C 

Waxing 

Su mhung 

Asha mpi hepong 

Asa slmteve 

moon 

“ Moon’s face 

Moon not full ” 

“Moon IS commg 




out” 

Full moon 

Su lu 

Asha hepong 

Asa luve 


“ Middle moon ” 

“ FuU moon ” 

“ Middle moon ” 

Wanmg 

Su Wmngiha 

Asha shdnta 

Asa suTudatu 

Moon 

“ Moon gomg ” 

“ Moon gomg ” 

“ Moon gomg ” 

Dark of the 

Su zung 

Asha heahumong 

Asa ashtmong 

Moon 

“ Moon dark ” 

** Moon mvisible ” 

“ Moon mvisible ” 


There are many divisions of the day, which is regarded 
as begmmng at first cockcrow, between 2 and 3 am Men 
who have had to remain chaste up to that hour owing to some 
‘‘ genna ” may then visit their wives It is the habit of all 


Nagas to wake up once 

before midnight, 

and it will be 

noticed that this has given a name to one 
The hst IS as follows — 

of the divisions 


A. 

B. 

0 

First 

cockcrow 

Tero hhunga 

Awuu hhuhhu* 
teguwa 

Aw% hhutsetu. 

Second 

Tero hhunghuge 

Awuil hentero 

Aw% hem hem 

cockcrow 

hhuta 

hwetu 

Third 

Tero khung hhutu 

Awuu heshentero 

Awi keche her% 

cockcrow 

hhuta 

hwetu 

Dark before 

Benheru 

Atsamezang 

Thontsetu 

dawn 

Dawn, 

Yhekhapt am 

Am keahowo 

Arem shutetu 

Breakfast 

Chu heto hho 

Aneng hetsa tsu 

Ashi ketsale thu 

time 

“ Time to eat 

pyenta 

“ Time to eat 
rice ” 

“ Time to eat 


rice ” 

nee ” 

Time to go to 

Psu gweng hho 

KiUushencha atsu 

Azu vu hewale 

the fields 

pyenta 

chuwa thu 

Tune when 

Psu nyengaht 

Yayang kwowata 

Avethe kewa thu 

all have 
left for the 
fields 

Time to 

Senvura hho 

Atenu huhlashung 

Agu khoro hewa 

begm 


atsu pyenta 

thu 

work 

Time for the 
midday 

Ho hho 

Khameshu tsu 

Ameshu hetsa 

meal 
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A 

B 

C 

Tune for the 
midday 
nee-beer 

Zu zo 

Khapfu sa 

Az%la khuketae 

Late 

Methi kekweng 

Ameau kekiyanu 

(No term, as they 

afternoon 

gwang kho 

khoha tm 

keep no cattle ) 


“ The tune for 

pymta 


herdsmen to re- 

“ The time for the 



turn *’ 

herdsmen to re- 
turn ” 


Evenmg 

Khukhung nyu 

Nkengz% hakhuta 
Time when 

Monule 


gwang kho 

(No derivation 


“ Tune for people 

hungry people 

known ) 


to return who 

have left their 


are hungry for 
their supper ” 

work ” 


Dusk 

Zangu seru 

Atsaang kezong 

Ataozom thu 


“ The sky dar- 

Ughu 

“ The tune when 


kens ” 

“ The sky dar- 

mght comes ” 



kens 

Supper time 

Ghu k&to kho 

Aneng ketsa im 

Aahi ketaale thu 


Time to eat 

pyenta 

* ‘ Time to eat 

‘ ‘ Time to eat 


rice ” 

rice ” 



rice ” 


Early mght 

Zieru kho 

Zowata 

Zelun 

“ Time to lie 

“ Time to he 

“ Time to he 


down ” 

down ” 

down ” 

About 

ZbtsUng kho 
“ Sleepmg tune ’* 

Zowata 

Zotala 

10 pm 

(As above ) 

“ Sleepmg tune ” 

About 

Z%t3^ng gwa 

Zenshong ahaa 
“ Sleep breakmg 

Zmu aera 

11 p m 

“ Sleep breakmg ” 

“ Sleep breakmg ” 

Midnight 

Tsenu 

Chonchela alapwa 

Taotela 
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HBAD-HtrNTHirG rsr ancient poemosa 

In the second volume of the Atlas Chmensis, by Arnoldus 
Montanus, “ Enghsh’d ” by John Ogilby m 1671, there is an 
account (pp Us??) of head-huntmg in Formosa The 
parallel with Naga custom is so close, the language so quaint 
and the hook so rare that it is worth quoting Descnbmg a 
raid the wnter says — 

“Off goes their Heads, Hands and Feet, some times, 
more cruelly they shce out their whole bodies, each one 
na, Trying a Collup in tnumph home Sometimes at 
Night they break into a house or two, which leaving, their 
busmess bemg done, two of the Parties stick fast m their 
hkehest way to return, so to atop the Pursuer, sharp-pomted 
Reeds, about half a yard long, they making their Retreat, 
by another improbable way Each Conqueror that shares 
for his own part a Head, carries it through his village upon 
a Spear, insulting and singing in praise and glory of his God, 
to whom he solely ascnbes his Victory, thus proudly 
vapormg they are joyfully received everywhere, and enter- 
tained with the best hquor the Town affords Each sixteen 
houses have their own Chappel, to which they carry this 
their bloody Spoil which afterwards he boyls till the Flesh 
comes from the bone, then drying m the sun, they pour 
strong hquor (a custom which they never omit) upon the 
bare Scalp, fourteen days they keep Holy, Feastmg and 
Sacnficmg to their gods, who gave them so great and glonous 
a Victory Of these Heads, whoe’er enjoys one, looks upon 
it as his greatest Treasure, putting them beyond Gold and 
Silver, or the most precious Jewel, and when any sudden 
accident of Fire or the hke happen, this they take most care 
of, how to carry it with them, or leave it in safety.” 

3*7 
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The liquor they pour on the head is, of course, rice-beer, 
and what is probably the earhest account in Enghsh of the 
making of it nms as follows (p. 10) — 

“ They take a quantity of Rice, which they put in a Vessel 
made for the purpose and boyle it , which tummg out they 
knead into httle Balls or Pellets , when they are well chew’d, 
they put them mto another Pot, there letting it stand till 
grown sowre , to this they pour a good quantity of Sprmg 
water, which bemg so put together, works a moneth or two, 
for so long it will ferment , then it becomes a clear, pleasant 
Wholsom and strong Liquor, which the longer kept, the 
better grows, for it will hold good thirty years The top 
of this Dnnk is thm and clear, the bottom or sediment thick 
like our Pap , the thm makes their Drink, with which they 
often Fuddle , the thick makes their Cawdle to recover them, 
which Orop-sick they eat with Spoons This they carry 
with them to the Field, and take a dose thereof when they 
think fit , and thus yearly they spend much of their nee.” 
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Throughout the Index 

(A) stands for Southern Section, Western Rengmas, 

(B) for Northern Section, Western Rengmas, 

(C) for Eastern Rengmas 


Abduction of wife, pumshment for, 
(A&B), 149, (0), 148 
Abortion, methods, 118, 119 
Abuse, 306 

Acacia, bark as fish poison, 107 
Achang ketashu khamam, (B), 
purification ceremony, 180 
Achu, (C), fourth Feast of Merit, 
Insigma Stone on as&the, 194 
AchukhOt maker of bands for head- 
takers’ cloth, 22 
Adjectives, 291 

Adoption, 146, 146, (C), mto 

mother’s clan, 16, (A & B), 
of “ sons ” by rich men, 146, 
146, of fugitives, 146, by 
foster-mother’s husband, 204 
Adultery, condoned between clans- 
men, 44, fines for, amount, 
never lapse, 149, (A & B), such 
fines considered tamted, 149, 
girth of pig in fine for, 316 
Adverbs, 304 
Adze, 69 

Afterbirth, buried m house, 200 
Age, respect for, shown m division 
of food, 100, 101, 107 See also 
Old men 

Aghe a/gang kemehe hharmni, (B), 
“insects all bad” genna, 81, 
82, 312 

Agriculture and ceremojnes con- 
nected with it, 76-89 
Agu, (A), mother, use of term 
discussed, 16, 129, n 1 
Aiyulamza or Kwuyumza, (C), 165, 
166 Spirit of crops, q v 
Aketaong^ (B), rich man’s famihar, 
166, details of, 168 
Aketsong khetung, (B), genna, 314, 
m honour of “Creator,” 165, 
described, 181 


Akemya Kesa^ (C), second Feast of 
Merit, 194 

Akezu Kesai (C), second Buffalo 
sacrifice, sixth Feast of Merit, 
196, msigma, carved beam 
across front of house, 63 
AkhakMt kheze him, (0), “cotton- 
pickmg” genna, 87 
Akheahu, (B), post set up to be 
speared at Akhu khemcta keaa, 
178 

Akhu khemeta keaa, (B), great 
purificatory ceremony, 174, 
176-179, 310, sacred stones 
washed at, 233, 234 
Akhuchi, (C), festival to celebrate 
end of year, 174 

Akhukt keeheaa keohenna, “ hoe 
laymg down ” genna, (B), 
“crop” genna, 80, 311 
Ala, (B), grandmother, use of term 
discussed, 15 

Alignments, of monohths, 198, 199 
Alung Keye See Tao kuto 
Alwazanu khamam (“ grub ear 
eater” genna), (B), second 
anti msect genna, 81, 82, 312 
Ambush, successful, 166, a fair 
ruse, 166 

Am^au amwrmfmng khahap^ khamam, 
(B), “ cow’s stomach openmg ” 
genna, 81, 311 

Amezu hbtaahu khamam, (B), “ rats 
destructive ” genna, 313 
Amuhang Kutam, (B), compulsory 
purification ceremony, 188, 189 
Armkha atsowe khamami (B), “ ter- 
mite red ant” genna, anti- 
msect, 81, 312 

Armkh4ay^ kecka khamam, (B), 
“ wmd hail coming ” genna, 81, 
181, 311 
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Amunl hhukre khamaniy (C), purifi- 
cation ceremony, 180 

Amvze, (C), evil spirit talks like 
man, 166 

Ancestors, influence over crops, etc , 
173, 217 n 1, offerings made 
to souls of, 164, graves of, 
repaired and offermgs placed 
on them, 173, offermgs made 
to, 182, 184, pit baby’s ear, 
before birth, as sign of favour, 
203 

“ Angami N'agas, the,” referred to, 
regarding Khvnzonyu stone, 
4 n 1, spear-blade, 38 n 4, 
spear shafts, 39 n 2, “house 
horns,” 63 n 1 , sword bean 
game, 123 n 3 , twms, 206 n 1 , 
tiger-men, 228 n 1 , celts, 246 
n 3 , “ the spirit, the tiger and 
the man,” 267 n 1 

Angami Tribe, contiguous to Reng- 
mas, on south, 1, 2, divide 
(A & B) from (C), 3, W, 
moite Bengmas to oppose Br 
Brown, 3, ancestors of, with 
other tnbes, start from Khm- 
zonyu, 4, breakup Khapen 3 ni, 
6, press hard on Bengmas, 6 
n 1 , beaten by Vyembi, break 
up Tsogmyu, 7 , drive (C) back 
to Tizu, 9, dress worn by, m 
Chosmyu, 20 , supply Bengmas 
with ram-shields, 26, banana 
seed strmgs, 28, can© rmgs 
below knees, 33 n 1 , pattern 
of necklaces, 33 , barter table, 
72 n 1, got salt from Bengmas, 
73, usurers, 74 n 1, 3 , put 
tiger’s head m stream, 98, 
game-pits, 102 n 2 , decoy birds, 
103 n 2 , as to beheadmg 
snakes, 105 n 1 , fish poison, 106 
n 1 , attack on Tsemmyu, 154, 
166, 230, myths as to plains, 
165 n 2 , spirit of mvoked, 178, 
180, accept no fines for jimgle- 
bummg, 226 n 1 , love charm 
from snakes 238 , Rengma 
names for, 301 

Amsa, (B & C), general term for 
spirits, 164, steal and eat 
souls, 166, 167, spirit of the 
earth, 168 

Ankapfu keehenm, (B), “ waste ” 
genua, harvest home, 313 

Ankapfu khamam, (B), “ waste ” 
genua, harvest home, 85 

Anthill, earth of, mgredient of 
poison, 236 


Ants, teach men the art of war, 153 

Anung kesa akhu, (B), “ field path 
clearmg ” festival, 83, 282, 313 

Aming kesa khamam^ (B), last day 
of festival, 314 

Anvza^ (0), kmdly spirit, 168 

Any% Tchamam, (B), “ fire ” genna, 
315 

Anyfi, (0), call themselves, 2 

Ao, tnbe, old sites south of Lungsa, 
6 n 1, modesty of girls of, 
26 , value old daos, 37 , value 
of morungs shown by, 60 , 
skilled rmgers of wild pigs, 100 , 
tug-of-war, 121 , Rengma names 
for, 321 

“ Ao Nagas, the,” referred to regard- 
mg threefold division of 
tnbe, 14 n 1, hat, 30 n 1, 
daos, 37 n 3 , division of 
country, 46 n 2, pamtmg on 
cloth, 67 n 1, silence as to 
lullmg tiger, 97 n 3 , words for 
sambhup, 99 n 2, rmgmg 
pigs, 100 n 1 , tug-of-war, 121 
n 1, sword-bean game, 123 
n 3, virgin’s rough journey 
to land of the dead, 170 n 2, 
souls become butterflies, 171 n 
1, a hawk, 171 n 3, blemish 
on mithan, 186 n 1, twms, 
206 n 1 , tiger-men, 228, n 1 , 
sun and moon, 243 n 2 , 
stars, 244 n 3 , Folk-tale, The 
Flood, 267 n 2, findmg of 
rice, 272 n 2, fightmg rooks, 
273 n 1 

Aolv&ng kezung kechenna^ (B), pre 
paratory young rice ceremonies, 
312 

Aongsh'li, site occupied m Rengma 
migrations, 6 

Aoshe, (0), First Feast of Ment, 
described, 194, and msigma, 
194 

Aow^phu, (C), final Buffalo sacrifice, 
91, 195, msigma of performer 
on house, 63, 195, cloth, 23, 
195, wife’s skirt, 24, 196, 
stone, on his funeral platform, 
220 

Apfuy (B), mother, use of term 
discussed, 15, 129 n, 1 

Apfuho, Lhota name for folk-tale 
hero, 248 

ApoPba, Assamese term, unnatural 
death, customs regarding, 142, 
221, 222, 226 , body (A) buried 
by “ burier,” (B) by oilmen, 
142, separate abode for souls 
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of, 170 n 3 , name of one who 
died not given to any one in 
clan, 201 , foretold by pre-natal 
crying of child, 201 n 2 , 
foretold for her future husband 
by paleness of baby’s sexual 
organ, 206 , foretold for parents 
by baby sucking its thumb, 206 , 
m abuse, 306 ^ 

Apron, article of Full Dress, (A & B), 
29, (C) 32, 33 , insigma shown 
on, 29 , placed m man’s 
basket under bed, 183 n 2, 
at Feast of Merit 

Ap8% (A), mother, use of term 
discussed, 16, 129 n 1 
Apuazu^ (B), spirit which leads men 
astray, 167, 168 

Apilng keys, (B), commemorative 
platform, 196, 196 
Apurigzaa, clan of, (B), 11, origm 
of, 12 

AnngarOf (A), evil spirits, soul 
stealers, 166, 167 

Armlets, brass, ivory, 32, white 
metal, women’s, 34, 183 n 2, 
toy, over baby’s bed, 209 
Armour, raw hide, (A & B), obsolete, 
40, 41, 69 

Aron, (A), bad spirit, 167, term 
sometimes used generally, 167 
n 1 

Aron Keahu hennu, (A), geima 
against evil spirits, 179, 313 
Arrhi (A), “ enemy eount- 

mg ” feast, described, 186, 186, 
givers of, get treble rations at 
Zengkesi, 184, msigma, daugh- 
ter wears tuft of cotton wool 
m ears, 186 

Arr%l% ketaaU, (0), fifth Feast of 
Merit, first Buffalo sacrifice, 194 
Arrow, 40 

Arson, punishment for, 147 and n 
Article, the, 288 

Asahowa, (B), formal friend, 153, 
duties of m feasts of merit, 
192, 193 

Aamta, ahhe hhu hesa, hechenna, 
(B), “ millet offermg makmg ” 
genna, 81, 82, 312 

Aaenta kapeaghe khcmam, (B), 
“ millet rottmg ” genna, 312, 
81 

Aaenta keahu khamam, (B), “millet 
dying ” genna, 311 
Ashes, parcel of, offered m first 
frmts ceremony, (A), 84, pmch 
of, m granary, (C), 89, as 
disinfectant against spirits, 246 


Aahi, grandmother, use of term 
discussed, 16 

Ashmdu, present head of Khungza 
clan, 139 

Aahupu, (C), “ The Catcher,” Rich- 
man s guardian spirit, 168, 169 
Aahuzu kecheaowa, (B), village 
burier, 141, 142 

Aai kepham kechenna, (B), “ field 
beginnmg” genna, 312 
Aai K%yath%, (B), Mithan sacrifice, 
described, 192, insignia, full 
ornaments, carved posts and 
“horns” on house, 63, 193, 
mithan head on spoon handle, 
115, hornbiU’s head on rice 
spirits seat, 1 16 , special clothes 
for wife and daughter, 24, 26, 
for self, 21, 22 

Aao, (B), spirit of crops, 165 See 
alao under Spirits 
Astrmgents, 117 

Aau rm ketaa kechenna, (B), “ Faddy 
top eatmg ” genna, second day 
harvest home, 85, 86, 315 
Aau rm keaa, (B), 174 
Aauklii, (B) SeeNdH 
Aa^ngkhu, (B), girl’s pre-marriage 
ear beads, 19, 34, affectionate 
mck-name, 162 

Atethu, (C), third Feast of Merit, 
194 

Athama, (B & C), tree, used for 
firestick, 71 , berries, mixed 
with salt, 1 10 , used in Arnuhang 
Kutam ceremony, 188, wood 
of, m Kethi bonfire, 191 
Atsali, (C), fourth Feast of Merit, 
194, msigma, special skirt of 
wife, 24 

Ataa^ong, (B), sky spirit, 168 
Ataaang kemelie kechi khcmani, (B), 
“ sky fine, askmg for ” genna, 
crop genna, 313 

Atacmg kowo kech, khamam, (B), 
genna for ram, 89 
Ataaang kowo kecfm khamam, (B), 
** sky rammg, askmg for ” 
genna, 313 

Ataetataate, (C), first day of five days 
genna, early m August, it is 
to prevent waste, 88 
Ataolo (sky stone), boulder on which 
water is poured in ram-makmg, 
90 

Ataikiong, (C), soul stealmg evil 
spirit, 166, 167 

Ami kechenna, (B), “ pig ceremony,” 
first optional Feast of Merit, 
189 
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Avv, kehezi, (B), washer of luck 
stones, his duties, 141 , m 
Ahku kJiameta keza, 179 
Aim kepaova, (B) See Avu kehez^ 
Avyu, (A), mother, use of term 
discussed, 15 

Awum khehi, (B), “ fowls throat- 
cutter,** official, 142 
Awuilf ataU huMmg kechennaj (B), 
“fowls eggs offermg** geima, 
crop genna, 82, 313 
AwuiX khuwu kechenna, (B), “ fowl 
singemg “ genna, 314 
Awuii Warn Kukuwo, (B), “ fowl 
young wavmg,*’ purification 
ceremony, 187, 188 
Axe, 69 

Ay% kesH kechenna, (B), first genna 
for sproutmg rice, 69 
Aza, (B), mother, use of term 
discussed, 15 

AzakJn, (B), grandmother, use of 
term discussed, 15, 129 n 1 
Azang, (B), evil spirit, 166 
Azang ketashu khamam, (B), “ evil 
spirits destructive ’* genna, 
313 

Azang satsateteu, (B), “ evil spirit 
frightener,’* slat of wood to 
ward off nightmare, 166 
Azah, woman comforter of dead 
souls, 170 

Aza zu kutam, (B), “ all mouths 
purifying,*’ purification cere- 
mony, 179 

Azi kephasi keohenna, (B), “ field 
beginnmg,** second day, young 
rice ceremomes, 312 
Azi keaa, (B), “ begmnmg sacrifice,” 
first of big feasts, 62, de- 
scribed, 190, insignia, semi- 
circular roofed porch to house, 
62 

Az% keshu kecherma, 69 
Az% keshu khamam, (B), “ field 
dymg” genna, to save yoimg 
rice, 312 

Az^k^lpuaa tsenna, (C), crop genna 
markmg the begmnmg of f ellmg 
]hums, 88 

Az% wi ketsa keehmmay (B), ** field 
reapmg eatmg” genna, first- 
fruits ceremony, 314, de- 
scribed, 84, 85 

AzonyUf term apphed to all (A) 
clans except ^entennenyu, 14, 
route of souls of the, to Land 
of the Dead, 169, 170 
Azu kh<man% (B), “ insects ” genna, 
anti all insect genna, 313 


Bachelor’s button, ear-flower 
favoured by, (C), 31 
Badger, why hair of, is offered to 
improve millet, 82 
Baldrick, purely Rengma ornament, 
29, of (C) as head taker’s 
insignia, 32 

Bamboo, tall, erected m front of 
■house of every man who has 
a son at Ngazu, (C), 176, as 
insigma of performer of Aowi- 
phu, (C), 195, m comb, 19, 
m basket work, 26, 71, bow 
for cleanmg cotton, 64 , clapper, 
for bird scarmg, 80, 84, tied 
to neck of new born calf, (C), 
92 , sections of, used as cookmg 
vessels, by raiders, 109, on 
occasions of ceremony, 177, 
178, drmkmg vessels, 115, 
209 , earth collected m for 
ram makmg, 90, fan among 
child’s death offerings, 170, 
arrows, 40 , substitute for fish- 
hooks, strips to scare fish into 
traps, 107, 108 , (C), spoon, 115 , 
knife to cut cloth, 67 , castratmg 
boars, 93 , for sacrificmg cock, 
183 , cut open sacrificial cow, 92 , 
mithan, 1 93 , hen’s liver for soul 
of the Dead, (A), 218, to cut 
navel strmg, (A), 200, mother 
(B) cuts “bead” hair with, 
before first haircut, 203, 204, 
pickle, diet of first spear m tiger 
hunt, 98 , sharp, to kill sacrificial 
pig, 182, 188, spathes, as 
spear-head guard, 96, as skirt 
protector, 26, stiles, (C), 48, 
49, vessel, hands washer, (C), 
108, walls, matting, 62, 
whistles, m elephant huntmg, 
96 , needles, 67 , firethongs, 71 , 
tubes as debt ledgers, 74 
Bamboo rat, flesh tabu to women, 
111, medicme men, (A & B), 
172, diet of giver of Kethi 
Kiyathi, (B), for five days, 192 
Bananas, cultivation of, (A & B), 
78 , (C), 87 , used as astrmgent, 
117, swaiUowmg seeds of, 
makes a woman produce bast- 
ard, 78, seeds of wild, m 
necklaces and girdles, 28, 
leaves stuck on house walls as 
notice of an engagement, 209 
Bands, on body-cloths, description, 
manufacture, export, 22, men 
and women’s differ, 26 , paint- 
mg on, 67, 68 
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Bapto, leaf of, m sevenfold curative 
brush, 239 

Barail range, (0), villages east of, 8 
Bark, for soap, 19 , for torches, 72 , 
m medicine, 116, 117 
Barter See Trade 
Baskets, full of male and female 
ornaments, placed under bed 
at Feast of Merit, 183^* as 
measure, 319 
Basketwork, 71 

Batso, (A), animal whose hair 
brmgs good luck, 82 
Bauhmia, twig of, ui sevenfold 
curative brush, 238 
Beads, buried by Lhotas while 
wandermg, 6, collar of, (A & 
B), men, 27, necklaces, men, 
(C), 30, 31, ear ornaments, 
women, 34 , white, m woman’s 
basket at Feast of Merit, 183 n 
2 , thread on child’s hair, then 
throw away, before first haircut, 
203 , put on a corpse, restrung, 
216, buried with women, 
(A & B), 217, with man, 220, 
tied to finger of corpse, (B), 
to left wrist, (C), 219, waist- 
strmgs of, worn by women, 20 , 
of ancient khongpsu, described, 
35, most valuable ornaments, 
144, reckoned m marriage 
price, 208, strmg of, girl’s 
first garment, 24, 36 
Bear, tabus as to killing, 100, 
tiappmg of, 102, purification 
of kfiler of, 179 n 1 , to dream 
of, means weedy fields, 240, 
hair of, wig, 26, 27 , fillet, (0), 
29, 30, fiesh of, tabus. 111 
Beck, Mr , opuuon of, on “ khong- 
psu ” beads, 35 

Bed, (A & B), 69, (0), 60 and n , 
baskets of male and female 
ornaments put under at Feast 
of Merit, 184, milk tooth 
buried at leg of, 206 
Beer See Job’s tear, Maize, Millet, 
Biice 

Bees, takmg of nests, 106 , dreams 
of, mean quarrels, 242 
Beetle, wmg cases m ornament, 26 , 
as eyes of “ wooden head,” 159 
Begoma, wild, stalk as leather 
pohsher, 69 , (0), ** Bead men’s 
food,” 118 n 1, cure for 
toothache, 118 
Bellows, 70 

Belt, cotton, 32, 33, cowrie, 41, 
weavmg, 67 
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Bernes, for soap, 19, m medicine. 
116, 118 

Bm, small, placed on asiUhe, 220, 
(C), measure rice by the, 319 
BinviyCi (A), commemorative plat- 
form, 195, 196 

Birds, trappmg of, 103, size 
measured by girth, 319 
Birth, 199-206, prevents washmg 
of luck-stones, 174 
Bismer, balance, 320 
Blessmgs, on husband and wife, 
187 See also Prayers 
Blmdness, caused by over-exercise 
of magic powers, 12 
Blood, bath of enemy’s, cure for 
leprosy, 118 n 2 

Boar, castrated very young, 93, 
sacrificed, at village foundmg, 
46, killed at Avu Kechenna, 
(B), and at Kekhe Khamesho, 

(B) , 189 

tushes, boys’ ornament, 28, 

necklaces of — for head taker, 

(C) , 30, added to buffalo 
head m (0) carvmg, 63 n 3 

wild, dangerous quarry, hunt- 
ing, trappmg, 99, tabus after 
kiUmg, 100, kmd of — known 
as “ Jathung’s pigs,” 99 n 1 , 
leads St Kentigern to site of 
monastery, 6 n 1, lucky to 
dream of, 240 

Bones, bundle of, hung up to keep 
pests from crops, 83 
Boy, suckled for three years, 204, 
first haircut, (B), 203, crown 
of head not shaved, 204, (C), 
spears “head,” 160, unlucky 
to put first lengta on, m 
evenmg, 20, 21, tabu as to 
wearmg body cloth, 21 
Boys, Lephon, body-cloth, 23 , 
right to ivory armlet, (0), 32, 
treatment of, m Morung, 62, 
duties m Morung rebuSldmg, 
(B), 64, take cooks to Akhu 
Khemeta Keza camp, 177, 
games, 122-124 

Bracelets, (C), man’s, 32, (C), 

women’s, 34, 183 n 2, toy, 
hung over baby girl’s bed to 
make her take the breast, 204 
Brass, large ear-rmgs, 27, spirals, 
ear ornaments, 27, models m 
man’s basket at Feast of Merit, 
183 , twisted on strmg as neck 
ornament, bracelets and arm- 
lets, (0), 32, discs on apron, 
(0), 33, small ear-rmgs, (0), 
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34 , small discs, semvu, formerly 
worn by (A) women, 34 

British, only occasion of fightmg 
with Rengmas, 3 

Brown, Dr , visits Rengmas, 3 , 
as to women’s dress, 23 

Brushmg of dogs, 101 , with leaves, 
m purification ceremony, 179, 
188, for illness, 101, process 
described, 238 

Buffaloes, heads of carved on doors, 
as msigma, (C), 63 , keepmg of, 
by (C), 91 , sacrifice of, by (C), 
equivalent to mithan by (A & 
B), 91, 194, three sacrifices, 
194, 196, wild, almost extmot 
m Naga Hills, 97 

BuUroarers, not allowed m the 
village, 84, boys’ playthings, 
123 

Burier, duties and perquisites of, 
(A & B), 141, 142, none m, (0), 
141, administers oath, 150, 
disposes of “ head ” which has 
fallen, 159, duties m mithan 
sacrifice, 186, lays first stone 
of, “bmviye” platform for 
dead man, 196, (A) duties at 
death, 216, (A & B) waves 
leaves over corpse of “ apotia ” 
durmg burial, 222 

Butler, Major J, “Travels and 
Adventures m the Provmce of 
Assam,” describes Rengmas 
m Mikir Hills m 1855, 2, 3 

Butterflies, souls of those who 
cannot smg become, 171 , Lhota 
belief as to, 171 n 2 

Oachaiee tribes, Rengmas m Mikir 
Hillsmtermarry with, 2, Reng- 
mas traded with m sixteenth 
century, 274 

Call of nature, to answer, spoils 
love charm, 237 

Oalhca/rpa arhorea, Roxb , Rice 
spirit’s tree, 83 

Cane, in ornaments, 28, 30, 31, 
hat of, 30 , gauntlets of, (C), 32 , 
leggmgs, (C), 33, rings of, 
below knees, 33, m basket 
work, 71, nooses for hornbiUs, 
104, as tug-of-war rope, (C), 
122, as string to cotton 
cleaning bow, 64 , land reserved 
for growmg, 143 , to haul 
sacrificial mithan, 186 

Canna,. popular as ear-fiower, (C)* 
31 

Oamehan bead, necklaces, 33 


Carvmgs, on morung post, (A & B), 
50 , (C), 51 , on house posts as 
msigma, 63, 193, on cross- 
beam, 196 

Case, m grammar, 290 
Castor and Pollux, story of, 246 
Cat, wild, crops poor if first fruit 
offermgseatenby, 84, trappme 
-nf, 103 ® 

civet, trappmg, 103 

Caterpillar, hairy, reputed ancestor 
of Tselanyu, sub-clan, 11 and 
n 2 , eatmg leaves, proof that 
they are not poisonous, 117 
Cattle, keepmg of, 92, disposal of, 
on owner’s death, 144, period 
when kiUmg of is tabu, 81, 
haimted stone fatal to, 232, 
mcreased by “ cattle hoof 
stones,” m morung, 232, m 
marriage price, must not be 
from plams, 208, reputed 
origm of, 208, sacrificed at 
pond makmg, 199 
Celts, belief as to, 246 
Census of 1931, mcorrect as regards 
Rengmas, 1 

Centipede, giant, beliefs and story 
regarding, 222, 223 
Ceremomes of the agricultural year, 
details of, 173-181, list of, 
310-316 


Champichanglangba, Ao magician, 
became a star, 244 n 2 
Chang, warrior’s apron, 32, (C), 
leggmgs of, pattern of, 33 , belt 
survival of rawhide armour, 41 , 
dao, 37 , views on buffaloes, 91 
n 2 , Rengma names for, 321 
Charms, See Witchcraft 
Chaulmugra, as fijsh poison, 106 n 1 
Che, (A), hero m folk-tales, 246 
Ohe lo hetM, hefmu, (A), paddy nee 
offering ” gonna, 86 
Shu lo hethu Jeetsannu, (A), “ rice 
field offermg ” genna, 315 
Chechama, village, warns Tsemmyu 
not to oppose Dr Brown, 3 
Chegenyu, Angami clan, m Theru- 
gunyu, 14 

Chicken, flesh good for wounded, 
116, python tooth m house 
prevents straymg, 224 j smallest 
washed, water as charm to 
keep pig from straymg, 239, 
sacrificed and offered to spirits 
of game, 101, m punfioation 
ceremony, 187, m transference 
of bride to husband’s clan, 212 , 
released to ransom sick man’s 
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soul, 167, as a “scapegoat,” 
179 , at funeral, to scratch 
water for sotiI, 170, tied to 
corpse, 216, buried ahve, (A), 
218, kiUed, (B), 219 

Chief, position of, m old days and 
now discussed, 138-140 

Children, prayed for, 176, 182, 184, 
pond dug in hopes of getting, 
199, stones in morungs to 
ensure increase of, 232, 234, 
admonished before “ head,” 
169 , of slaves, selling of, 163 , 
young, buried under floor m 
house, 219, souls of, on their 
way to Land of the Bead, 170 

ChiUies, cultivation of, 78, use of 
m thirst producer, 87, as 
garmsh, 108, m medrcme, (C), 
118, m taking hornets’ nests, 
106, not eaten by any one 
on preliminary day Akfu Keza, 
174, by cultivator on day he 
offers to rice spirit, 81, by 
performer of grub genna, 82, 
by killer of sambhur, etc , for 
ten days, 100, by erector of 
platform, 196, 197, must be 
eaten for ten days by first 
spear m tiger hunt, 98, the 
finding of, 272 

Chin, sacred among Konyalui, 204 
n 2, sore mouth caused to 
child if it touches parents’, 204 , 
gram of rice pressed to, m 
funeral food ceremony, 216 

China, northern, head huntmg m, 

163 n 2 

Chmdwm, river, 3 

Choshmyu, village of, (A), 2, 47, 
story of, 8 , position of, 46 and 
n 2, Kiunzonyu clan strong m, 
11 , Angami (fi’ess worn m, 20, 

164 

Choyisha, founder of Choyishaza 
clan, 12 

Ohryaochroa hiviUatat iridescent 
beetle, used as ornament on 
cloth, 25 

Chugo, uncle of Mhataong, de- 
scendants part of Humtsoi 
clan, 12 n 3 

Chumi, settled by (C), raided by 
Sweim, 9 

Clans, SIX exogamous groups m 
(A & B), group I, 11, 12, 
11, 12, 13, III, 13, IV, 13, 
V, 13, 14, VI, 14, 16, no trace 
of threefold but of twofold 
division, 14, 136 , (0), elans, 16 , 


m (C), “first” different from 
others, 16, adoption into, 
discussed, 16, of slaves, 162, 
163, men of more than one, 
necessary for village founding, 
45, false oath on nahn entails 
expulsion from, 161, backs up 
woman even after her marriage, 
163, mtermmgle m Akhu 
khemeta camp, 177, child’s 
name chosen from names 
current m parents’, 201 , trans- 
fer of bride to husband’s, 212. 
213 

Clan stones, 232, 234 

Clansman and men, brmg mithan to 
morung on day of sacrifice, 186, 
212, 213, ceremomal drmk m 
house of a, after KeJche Khame- 
aho, 190, assist in building 
commemorative platform, 196, 
accompany bridegroom to 
bride’s house, 210 , summoned 
to drink, and get bigger rations 
at pig ceremony and Klieke 
KhameahOf 189, duties of, at 
fimeral, 216, connection with 
wife by, condoned, 44, 149, 
only a, may shave mature 
girl’s head, 19, hold down 
sacrificial cow, 186, acts, as 
sacrificer, 182, 183, 184, 186, 
souls of, await the soul on road 
to Land of the Dead, 170 

Clansmen of mother, accompany 
bridegroom to bride’s house, 
210 

Clansmen of Wife, spirits sisked to 
prevent — from mjurmg sacri- 
fieer, 176, 188, 189, assist m 
bmldmg commorative platform, 
196 , “ shame ” to see her soon 
after her confinement, 201 

Clanswomen, husbands of — of giver 
of feast receive special rations, 
184, of woman must assist her 
m An Kesa, 190 , husbands of 
— accompany bridegroom to 
bnde’s house, 210 

Cloths, weavmg of, 67, must be 
cut with bamboo knife, 67 

ceremomal washmg of, 177 , 

of corpse washed, 216, not 
to be shaken at Ahhet acmg 
Khetung^ 181 , buriers of “ apo- 
tia ” corpse throw away thread 
of their, 222, body, of men 
show status and prowess of 
wearers, varieties described, 
(A & B), 21, 22, (0), 22, 23, 
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wagered in jumping com 
petitions, 120 , body, womens’, 
23 , (C), women substitute, for 
skirt, special for feast days, 26 , 
breast, women’s, 23, 25 
Clothes, placed on grave, (A), 218, 
of Apotia, thrown away, 221, 
222 

Clubs, used as weapons, 106 , 
models m omen-tal^g, 36 
Cobra, flesh eaten by men only, 106 , 
with precautions, 110 
Cock, crowmg of, as omen for good 
crops, 177, as givmg right to 
name village, 61, sacrificed 
at village foundmg, 45, nutia- 
tion of medicme man, 172, 
at head tree fenomg, (A), 175, 
for every householder at Zukuli, 
175, at luck-stone washmg, 
(B), 179, at Tero KhUgwu, 183, 
at Therilshmg stone, 229, taken 
by boys to Ahhu hhemeta keaa, 
177, released on stone at tso 
hllo, 197 

evil spirits take form of 

gleammgred, 167 

crows as divisions of the mght, 

325 

Cock’s comb, ear-flower, (C), 31 
Cold, m the head, due to eatmg raw 
lentils, 87 

Comb, 19, of mother of twins, not 
borrowed for fear of contagion, 
205 

ConchsheU, beads, (A & B), worn by 
men, 27, by (C), 30, disc by 
women, (C), 33, 183 n 2, 
bead by, (A <& B), women, 33, 
34, 183 n 2, tabus regardmg, 
27, 28, 80 
Conjunction, 306 
Consonants, 287 
Convention^ phrases, 306 
Cookmg-pots, clay, made by women 
only, period of, 68, two — 
exempt from pumtive de- 
struction, 147 , sacrificer brmgs 
his own, 182, used m eookmg 
fine for adultery, broken, 149 , 
used for food of platform 
builders, left on spot, 196 , (C), 
if stranger brings his to village 
a day’s genua, 225 
Corpse, disposal of, see Funeral 
ceremomes; to dream of means 
success m huntmg, 241 
Cotton, cultivation, (A & B), 78, (C), 
87 , manipulation of, and 
export of, 64, on day of an 


engagement no member of 
household concerned may touch, 
209, circle of, round ear as 
ornament, 31, the Finding 
of — folk-tale, 273, 20 n 1 

Cotton wool, wearmg of, m ears, 
(A & B), 27, tufts placed on 
corpse, 216 , tuft of, m ear of 
♦•daughter as msigma, 186, 
“ shameful ” for woman to 
wear, unless she owns Jchongpsii, 
necklace, 35 

Cow, bartered for salt, 73, worth 
a strmg of khongpsu beads, 35 , 
fifty baskets of rice, (B), 72, 
young slave worth two, 162, 
as first instalment of marriage 
price, 209, part of fine for 
mtrigue with girl, (A & B), 
149, milk from never drunk, 
92, caxe of, after calvmg, 92, 
bone m necklaces, 33 , 
slaughtered at Zeng Keat, 1 84, 
at Kehhe hhameaho, 189, at 

Azi heaat 190 , without blemish, 
sacrificed at Arrh% Paugha, 
186, at Az% keaa, 190, at 

Keth%, 190, at Kethi Kiyathi, 
192, at AcJm, (C), 194, at 

AtaaU, 194, (C), dream of, 

mterpretation, 242 

Cowries, circles of, “ tiger’s eyes ” 
on lengta of tiger slayer, 20, 
m “ enemy’s teeth,” 28, Imes 
of, on body-cloth of mithan 
sacrificer’s women folk, 25 , 
aprons, tiger killer’s insigma, 
29, m rogwezo,'* 30, on 

apron, (C), 33 , waist strmg of, 
msigma of wife of giver of 
Akezu heza, 36 , cloth m 
woman’s basket under bed, 183 
n 2 

Crab, among first fruit offermgs, 84 , 
eaten ceremomally at harvest 
festival, (A), 86, fiesh with 
salt and gmger m prize for 
jumpmg, 120 , among, (0), fish 
takes the place of, m ceremomal 
meals, 88 n 1, black, flesh as 
purge, 117 

Creator, Creation behefs regarding, 
164, 166 

Creeper, as tug-of-war rope, break- 
mg fatal omen, 121, bits 
distributed to benefit cropSi 
121, triple collar of rokhah, 
(B), for sacrificial mithan, 193, 
dye from, 66 , soap, chewed to 
procure abortion, 200 
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Cricket, tabu observed to prevent Dao belt, 32, 33, 37 

nipping young lentils, 81, souls Dao holder, (C), 33, 37, (A & B), 
of good singers become, 171 37, 38 

Crops, varieties of, raised by Dau^ter, her rights as to father’s 
Rengmas, 77, 78, injured by land and mother’s ornaments, 

dyemg goats hair, 66, making 144 

salt, 73, use of iron hoes, 87, 88 , Day, divisions of, 326, 326 
influenced by tug-of-war, 121, Day’s march, measure of distance, 
122, ancestors, 173, 195 n 3, 317 

good, foretold by ants eating Dead, the, offermgs to, (C), 221 

heads of python and cobra, Life after Death, see Land of 

225, thunder, 245, gennas the Dead, eat wild begonia’s, 

are numerous and mdexed (C), 118 n 1, influence on 

separately under their names, fertility, 173, 195 n 3, to 

dreams referrmg to, 240 , spirit dream of, means death of great 

of, 121 See also under Spirits men, 242 , offermgs to, (A & B), 

Crossbow, 39, 40 on front wall of house, 170, 

Cubit, 316 (C), 221 , appeased by repair 

Cucumber, (A & B), 78, (0), 87 of grave, 217 n 1 

Cuckoo, oaU of, proclaims end of Death, customs at, (A & B), 216- 

Angami marriage season, 210 219, (C), 219, beliefs as to 

n 2 Life after Death, and the Land 

Cultivation, (A & B), ^huirnng, 77, of the Dead, 169-171 

78, 83, (C), irrigated terraces, — — sudden deaths attributed to 
76, 86, 88, jhummg, 86, 87 Hashing, 167 n 2, accursed 

Cup, of bamboo, 115, m engage- deaths See Apotia 

ment arrangements, 209 , Decoy birds, 103 
placed on grave, 218 See also Deer, himtmg of, 100 , snarmg, 102 , 
leaf cups leads pursuers to site of Tsem^ 

Cuppmg, cure for rheumatism, 117 %nyUy 6, flesh tabued to newly 

Currency, spearheads as, 72, 207 married, 211 n 3, “trackmg,” 

Cursmg, by village, 148 boys’ game, 122 

Customs, bemg abandoned, 1 , Deities and spirits, 164 et seq. 
changmg but less among, (C), Dehvery, usually easy, 199, 200 
26 Deomom^ yellow bead, 28, m 

(A & B) woman’s necklace, 
Daily hfe, 126, 127 33 , rules as to inheritance, 

Dancmg, 126, full dress dance, 144, two strmgs given to 

173 , costume of, (C), men, 30 child on nammg, 202 , one 

Dao, its great usefulness, types ^ man’s basket at 

described, 37 , use m hair- Feast of Merit, 181 n 2 

cuttmg, 18, Tsemmyu’s great Depilation, practised by both sexes, 
trade m, 73 , used as currency, (0), 17 

(C), 72 , wagered m jumpmg Descent, m male hue, 137 
competitions, 120, prize for Diarrhoea, cure for, 117 
foot race, 121, ceremomally Digger, iron, (A & B), 79, (C), 87, 
washed, 174, 177, 180, wife bought from Angamis, (0), 88 

lays — by door at Khapm n 2 

Keoheng, (A), 180, hushed Dimapur, 274 
lays his — on his left durmg Divorce, customs as to, 216 
ceremony, 180, husband eats Divorcee’s marriage price reduced, 
with spear and — at hand at 208 

wife’s ^an transfer, 213 , buried Diyung, river, 244 
with corpse of man, 217, 220, Dog, keepmg, varieties, as food, 94, 
wooden model of, m man’s taken to site of new village to 

basket at Feast of Merit, 183 drive away evil spirits, 46, 

n 2, toy, hung over bed of killed at funeral to bark at 

baby boy to make him take the soul’s enemies, 170, 217, 220, 

breast, 204, to dream of — skull hung over door to keep 

means children and wealth, 241 off evil spirit, 167, red hair 

Z (Bengma Nagas) 
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of, in cloth of mithaa sacrificer’s 
women-folk, 25, eats offerings 
at morung rebuilding, 62, 
flesh tabu to all women, 
111, to medicme men, 172, 
to first spear, (A & B), 98, 
to newly married persons, 211 
n 3, good diet for wounded 
man, 116, eyes swallowed as 
antidote to poison, 236, to 
dream of being bitten by, means 
maulmg by tiger or leopard, 
240 

Dog huntmg, special treatment of, 
kiUmg of, ranks as hoimcide, 
tabus regardmg, 94, owner’s 
share of serow, 100, 101 , 

brushmg and washmg cere- 
mony, 101 
— wild, 103 
Domestic life, 45-127 
Door, closed early on night of 
purification ceremony, 180, 
left half open at ceremonies, 
180, 186 , hmd leg of sacrificial 
pig hung either side of, 189, 
back, feSlmg mto disuse, 68, 
except m, (C), 59 , side, insigma 
of Feast of Merit, 68 
Dowry, cash m marriage price 
vanes with khongpm beads 
in dowry, (A & B), 35, 208, 
land m (0), woman’s dowry, 
husband’s rights m, 144 
Dreams, 239-242 , unrehable in 
sprmg and autumn, 239 , 
various mterpretations, 240- 
242, among (B), consulted 
as to house site, 67 
Dress, of men, 20-23 , Lephon 
men wear lorn cloth, 17, (B), 
men’s lengta, 17 n 3 

of women, 23-25 

full, of men, (A <fc B), occasion 

for ornaments, 26, “enemy’s 
teeth,” worn with, 28, cowrie 
aprons with, 29, (C), tall red 
hat m, 30, worn at “head” 
placmg, 160, at mithan sacri- 
fice, 186, at stone draggmg, 
197 

Drink, 111-115, nee beer, 111-113, 
millet beer, 113, 114, Job’s 
tears beer, 114, maize beer, 
114; dimkmg vessels, etc , 115 
Dru^, only tobacco known, 119 
Dyeing, 65-67, not known to (C), 
66, process, 66, season, (B), 
66, 67, (A), 67 
Dysentry, cure for, 117 


Ear, pit in hehx of baby’s, sign 
of favour of ancestor, 203, 
piercing of children’s, 160, 203, 
ornaments worn m, by men, 
(A & B), 27, (C). 31. by 
women, 34, rmg of obsolete 
pattern m man’s basket at 
Feast of Merit, 183 n 2, 
^charge from, cure for, 118 

Earthquakes, theories regardmg, 
246, 247, genna for (A & B), 
247 

Eastward, position adopted by • 
omen taker m huntmg dogs 
ceremony, 101, by eJX&tAkhet 
song kheiung,18l, m purification 
ceremony, all go out to, of 
village, offermgs laid pomtmg, 
180, sacnfici^ cock’s be& 
faces, 175, 179 

Egg, crows miraculously, 6 , m 
talmig omens for war, 36, 
tabu to sap collector, 68 , 
offered to help growth of 
millet and nee, 82, m ram 
makmg ceremony, 89 , thrown 
to get nd of ill-luck, 156, 226 

Elephant, huntmg of, 96, 96, 

tabus, 96, visit grave of late 
foe, 96, flesh tabu to preg- 
nant women, (A & B), 111, 
why some bulls have no tusks, 
223 , lucky to dream of, 240 

Enemy, killer of, variation m 
purification ceremony, 179 n 2 

“ Enemy’s, teeth,” head-taker’s 
ornament, 28, cloth, 22, 
“ head ” sacred stone, 231, 233 

European, to dream of, mter- 
pretations, 242 

Exile, as a punishment, 141, 147, 
duration of, 148 

Exogamy, and relationships, 126- 
138, exogamous groups of 
elans, (A & B), 11-16, (C), clans, 
15, 16, breach of rules, mcest, 
266 n 2 

Eyes, soreness due to mcorrect use 
of words for mother and grand- 
mother, 15 

Familiar, rich men’s, 168 , medicine 
men’s, 172 

Fammes, rare, foods, tabu during, 
111 

Father, unlucky for, not to be m 
house at a birth, 200, his 
duties at a birth, 201 , shaves 
child’s head, first hair cuttmg, 
204, duties m marriage cere- 
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monies, 209, 2X4, (C), may 

have to vacate house after 
son’s marriage, 214, 216, m 
war to call an enemy — is a plea 
to mercy, mvolvmg slavery, 157, 
162 n 161, 1 , h%nv%ye, erected 
m, name of, to gain fertilismg 
favour of dead, 195 n 3 

Father-m law, his ^are of sacrificial 
cow, (B), 192, receives^ two 
spearheads of daughter’s mar- 
riage price, 207, his share in 
marriage arrangements, 206- 
211, (C), 213, 214, possible 
source of illness, 239 , blessmg 
mvoked, 176 

Feasts of Merit, 181-195, socially 
and economically of great value, 
181, 182, great expense, 184, 
188, of, (A), 182-187, of, (B), 
187-194, of, (0), 194, 196, 
only givers of full series may 
erect commemorative platform, 
196, help given to start, may 
mduce a change of clan, 16, 
tabu as to hair-outting of 
males of givei’s household, 18, 
special cloths worn by mvers, 
21, 22, 23 , baskets of male and 
female ornaments placed under 
bed on mght before, 27, 34, 183 

Feather, of sacrificial cock, m 
curative brush, (A), 179 , offered 
m ceremony, (B), 180 , offered 
with dross m Tsokulo, 197, 
as love charm, 238, quarrels 
result from any one but parents 
steppmg over feathers of fowl 
killed for mother’s first meal, 
201 

Female, symbol of weakness, 10, 
45, hne, secrets of witchcraft 
pass down, 235 

Fern, Imiment for rheumatism from 
leaf, 117, tree, as dummy 
“head,” 159, 219, root of 
hart’s tongue, on man’s asuthe^ 
220 

Fertihty, of men and women 
moreased by sacred stones, 232, 
233, 234, of fields by umon 
of sexes, 43, 43 n 2, 83 n 1, 
by luck-stones, 232-234 , 
closely connected with head- 
huntmg, 160, 161 ^ee also 
crop gennas, mdexed under 
their names 

Festivals, fine clothes worn at, to 
wm favour of spirits, 173-199 
8es also Pubhc ceremomes 


Feuds, between Khels obsolete, 
66 , between villages, 42 See 
also Tesophenyu 

Ficus, head tree must be a, 65 , 
leaves as polisherh, 69, sap 
of, for spearheads and daos, 
70, tale regardmg, 70 n 2, 
twig of, in seven-fold curative 
brush, 238 , leaves used as 
platters by family on day cow 
calves, 92, a, m moon causes 
dimness of its Ught, 244 
Fields, every man owns his own 
leasmg of, 75 , those gomg to, 
do not visit new sheu buyer’s 
house, 27, birth talong place 
near, lucky, 200, — less man 
lays first stone of platform m 
memory of a dead man, 196 , 
model, as offermg to rice spirit, 
83 

compames, 76, 76, clear paths, 

83 

houses, (A & B), 79, 80, (C), 88 

Fmes, as punishments, 148, 149, 
for fornication, 43 , for trespass 
on girls’ sleepmg platform and 
formcation 44, for adultery 
and formcation, tamted, dis- 
posal of, 43, 149, for adultery 
not enforced against clansmen, 
44, girth, of pig m — for adul- 
tery, 3 J 6, not taken for blood 
wound, 148, for firmg jungle, by, 
(A & B), 226, but taken by, (0), 
226, for theft among, (C), 
realized after his death from 
thief’s estate, 148 
Fmgers, as standard measure, 316 
Fire, mvention of, folk-tale, 262, 
fire makmg, 71 , protection 
against, hang pangolm tail in 
house, 226, “new,” made 
when first placmg hearthstones, 

(A) , 62, men and dogs pass 
through — m huntmg dog cere- 
mony, 101, brands carried 
at leper’s funeral, 118, at 
purification ceremony, (A), 179, 

(B) , 180, lit outside house 
doors on mght of purifioation 
ceremony, (B), 180, at Kethi 
young men stamp out, 190, 
191, from house placed on 
grave, (A & B), 218, kept 
on grave for two days, 221, 
(0), village — not even spoken 
of above a whisper, 225 , 
junglb and jhum — , 226, 226 , 

kiUed by — not eaten. 
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226, m dreams, various mter- 
pretations, 241 

Fire stick and thong, description, 
71 , used for “ new fire 
first time hearth is used, 62, 
ceremomal fire m new jhum, 
174, 190, sacrificial fire in 
Amuhang hutam, 188, first 
fire m new house lit by bride- 
groom, 211, fire lit by father 
after child’s birth, 201 , buried 
on left of corpse, 217 
Firewood, area reserved for, 48, 
stacked in, (0), houses, 60, 
carriedhome of an evening, 127 , 
carried to new home by bride, 
214 

First-fruits, of nee, details of 
ceremony, (A), 84, 86, (C), 88, 
89, (B) , formal eatmg of, at Asu 
7m Kesa^ 174, of millet 
eaten, (A & B), at path- 

clearmg genna, 83 , (C), at 
Tsate, 88, after — of rice, 
weavmg begins, 67 
Fish, trade m dried, 73, 74, method 
of describmg size, 319, cooked 
for soul of dead man, 218, 
offered to luck-stones, (C), 
236 , sole diet for five days of 
giver of KetJvf, hiyatMi 192, 
eaten with rice and gmger only 
after installation of hearth, 62, 
by First Sower and First 
Beaper, (0), 88, on Amuru 
hhvJcre hhamam, 180, eaten 
with rice only, by wife, (A & 
B), at First Fruits, 89, m 
ceremomal meals, (0), takes 
place of crabs among, (A & B), 
88 n 1 

Fish hook, of umbrella rib, sub- 
stitutes for, 107 

Fishing, various methods, 106-108 
Flmt and steel, 71 
Flower, as ear ornament, (A & B), 
27, only men wear among, (C), 
31 , m ears of “ head,” 159 
Flute, 124; described, 126 
Folk-tales, 248-284, the Che saga, 
mne tales, 248, 266 , Iki saga, 
255, 266-269 , lohu saga, 256, 
267, 269, Zosheto’s fishmg, 

260, Zosheto’s Child, 260, 

261, the Invention Fire, 262, 
Tiger tales, five, 261, 263—267 , 
about Wagtail, 267, Crab, 

267, Ant and Green Pigeon, 

268, Why Dogs cannot Talk, 
268, The pQve and his Legs, 


269, Pied Cuckoo, 269, Weasel 
and Night Cuckoo, 270 , 
Banana Tree and Sago Palm, 

270, Why the Sunbird is 
Sipall, 270, The Separation of 
the Dead, 271, Fmdmg of 
Rico, 271, Chdhes, 272, Cotton, 
273, Japvu’s Raid, 273, The 
Kachan Kmg, 274, Magic 
Rice, 275, The Confusmg of 
Tongues, 275, The Origm of 
the Tselanyu Clan, 276, The 
Lizard Spirit, 276 , The Orphan 
Girl, 276, to explam origm 
of songs, Pyembvi’s daughter, 
278, The Bird Woman, 280, 
Lament of a Girl Married to a 
Man of Another Village, 283 

Food, 108-111, thmgs eaten, 108, 
preparation of, 109, 110, pro- 
hibitions, 110, famme, 111, 
supply of, influenced by shav- 
ing, 18, 19 See also under 
Tabus 

Foot races, 121 

Formosa, nudity connected with 
ramy weather, 90 n 1 

Formcation, fines for tainted, dis- 
posal of, (A <& B), 43, 149 

Founder, of village, selection and 
duties, 45 

Fowls, keepmg of, 94, 95 , sacrificed 
for leprosy, 118, on couple 
gomg mto a new house, (C), 
214, offered to luck-stones, 
(C), 236 , eatmg, forbidden 
durmg Aron heshu kmnUt 180, 
sole diet for one day after 
Kheti HyatJvi, 192, father 
cooks cock or hen accordmg to 
sex of child immediately after 
its birth, 201, to dream of 
catohmg, means quarrels, (C), 
242 

Fowl’s Throat-cutter, village ofacial, 
(A & B), 142 

Fractions, 295 

Friendship, 161-163, formal — mak- 
mg of, duties of, 162, 217, 
triangular — two men and a 
girl, 162, 153, clan friends, 
153, duties> (A), 184, 186, 

186, (B), 192, 193, girl 

friend of bride, duties, (A & B), 
211, 212, (C), 214 

Frog, eaten, with precautions, 109, 
skm apphed to wound, (B), 116 

Funeral oeremomes, 215-222 , 

effigies, 217 n 2, food, cere^ 
mony, 216 


1 
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Funeral platforms, (A & B), 216, 217, 
(C), 220 , emblems of successful 
mtrigues, on, 43, (C), 220 and 
n 2, 3 

- rites, performed by h.ei% 146 

Fungus, m poison, 236, tabu to 
newly-wed, 211 n 3 

Gaidiliu, Zemi sorceress, 37 , 

Game, big, “kidney” luck-stones 
brmg — , killing of foretold 
by marks on luck-stones, 178, 
dream of killing — lucky, 217 , 
memorial to kJler of, (A & B), 
219 , killer of — may not drmk 
red leafed millet beer, 87 

Games, 119-124, men and youths*, 
119-122, boys’, 122, 123, 

boys’ and girls’, 123, 124 

Gardens, (A & B), msigmficant, 
(C), large and well cultivated, 
48 

Ganphema, 4 n 2 , Sernas migrate 
to, 6 

Garbc, gardens, 48, pickle, 109, 110 

Genna(s), of two kinds, difference 
explamed, 164 n 1, on, day 
Me IS more leisurely, 127 , 
observed m Tsemmyu m 1931, 
310 , announced by, Pensengu, 
(A), Kuzisha, (B), Kachuwa, 
(C), 140, village — one day 
on infliction of fine for formca- 
tion, 43, 149, if bough of head- 
tree falls, 56, after first fruits, 85, 
after elephant kiUed, 96, after 
tiger killed, 98, for leper’s 
funeral, 118, if oath taken in 
village, 151, if “ enemy’s head ” 
piercmg stone is touched, (B), 
233, after an earthquake, 247, 
to prevent fire, (A & B), 226, 
five days after head-takmg 
ceremony, (B), 159, personal 
poisoner, one day, her victim’s 
funeral day, 236, before put- 
tmg on tiger tooth ornaments, 
five days, (C), 30, first spear 
in tiger hunt, (A & B), ten 
days, 98, Terhe the day of his 
friend’s funeral, 163, couple 
on first occupation of house, (0), 
one day, 215, one day by 
sufferer for leprosy, 118, buyer 
of new shell ornaments, one 
day, 27 , crop, (A & B), 79-86, 
(C), 88, 89 

Ghtilshiili, daughter of Vyembi, 7, 
278 

Gibbon, protected m some villages, 


tabus as to eatmg, 103, reason 
for their slow mcrease, 223, 
dream of, means poverty, 242 

Gmger, cultivation, (A & B), 78, 
(C), 87, used as garmsh, 108, 
chewed and applied to sores, 
117, with . crab and salt, 
prize for jumping, 120, on 
sacrificial spearhead to keep 
off evil spirits, 185, 193, 

offered by every householder m 
moning rebuildmg, 64 , m 
rice crop genna, 82 , to ancestor, 
182, after installing hearth- 
stone, 62, on Amuru hhuhre 
hhcmam, 180, by first sower 
and by &*st reaper, (C), 88 

Girls, suckled till two years old, 204 , 
dress of, 24 , hair first cut, 203 , 
head shaved, 204, remains so 
till betrothed, 18, who may 
shave them, 19 , ear ornaments, 
34, 35 , mtrigues and admirers 
before marriage, 43, 44, 149, 
after reachmg years of under- 
standmg, “ shameful ” to sleep 
with parents, 52 , sleepmg 
platforms, (A & C), 52, (B), 53, 
entry of others tabu, (A & 
0), only, 53, do not play with 
tops, except m Lephori, 123, 
triangular friendship with men, 
152 , two, assistants m house of 
giver of Feast of Merit, 190, 191 

Gnacheki, viUage, 8 

Goat(s), keepmg, (A & B), tabus as 
flesh, 92, only old men, (C), 
eat flesh of, (A & B), flesh of he, 
tabu to all women and young 
men, 111 , -skm wig on wooden 
“head,” (B), 159, dyemghair 
of, thought to mjure crops, 66 , 
red hair of, m head-takers* 
ornaments, 27, 28, on hat, (C), 
30 

Gourd, cultivation of, varieties, 78, 
87 , bottle, as beer bottle, 
tabus regardmg, 78, spoon for 
beer drmkmg, (C), 115, seed 
precautions as to borrowing 
from mother of twms, 206, 
placed on grave, 218, with 
bamboo rattles, hung up by 
fathers at Ngazu, (C), 176, 
himg over man’s ‘‘ asuthe,” 
(C), to represent “ heads,” 220 , 
mterpretation of dreams about, 
241 

Granaries, outside village fence, 48 , 
among Konyaks, used as bed- 
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rooms for unmarried couples, 
43 n 2 , pumshment for theft 
from, 148, 149, average con- 
tents of, 319, bride made free 
of husband’s, 212, 213, red 
cow sacrificed at, m KetM 
hiyathii (B), 192 

Grandmother, use of words for, 
discussed, 15 

Grange, Lieut , visit to Rengmas 3, 
Graves, care of, 173, 174, digging 
of, (A & B), 217, (C), 219, 220, 
sometimes thatched, (A), 218, 
father’s grave repaired if thmgs 
gomg awry, 217 n 1 
Qu Kegha, (A), mithan sacrifice, 
described, 186-187, givers get 
special rations, at Zengkesi 
feasts, 184, insignia, porch 
of carved planks and carved 
post, 63 , full ornaments, 187 , 
special cloths for self and 
women folk, 21, 22, 24, 25 
€ki kegha pemhit (A), “ Mithan 
poundmg table,” sacred stone, 
230 

OunH, magic leaf, preparation and 
use as love charm, 224, 237, 
dangers of use, 238 
Gurkhah’s, mockery causes change m 
dress, 20 

Gwalu, his alignment, 199 
Qwong zu lo kecking kennu, (A), 
“ fiood ram field carry away " 
crop genna, 81, 312 

Hail, genna to avert, 81, 181, 311, 
312 , origm of, unexplamed, 245 
Hair, styles of coiffure, 18, 19, 
disposal of clippings, 18 , infants 
first hair out, (A), 203, (B), 
203, 204, (0), 203, those 
burymg “ apotia ” corpse throw 
away a — from their heads, (A& 
B), 222, pubic — in poison, 
235, see also depilation, hu> 
man — m ornaments, 27, 31 , m 
“ tails,” 28 , attached to 
dummy ” head,” 169 
Halasu, friend of Che’s in folk-tale, 
261 

Hangarum, Zemi village attacks, 
A R , outpost, 37 
Hangtungwa, murder of, 156 
Harvest, operations, 85-89 , Nsenyu 
clans abstain from meat at, 14 , 
fine clothes worn at, to please 
spirits, 33 , (0), children’s ears 
pierced after, 203, method of 
reckomng yield, 319 


Harvest home, 173-174 
Hamng, a very naughty evil spirit, 
167 

Hats, (C), red cane, 30 , survival of 
raw hide armour, 41 , ram, 26 
Hawk, (C), say soul takes form of, 
171 

Head, carved on morung post, 60 , 
house-porch post, (B), m- 
signia of Feast of Merit, 63, 
on cross-beam, (0), ditto, 63, 
(A & B), brmgmg m of the — , 
158, hangmg up of, 157, 159, 
prayer addressed to, 169, 
children admonished before, 
169, (0), brmgmg m the, 159, 
160, disposal of, 160, con- 
nection between head huntmg 
and fertihty, 160, 161, takmg 
of — of man murdered treacher- 
ously not allowed, 156, name 
of man whose — has been taken 
not given agam m clan, (B), 
201 , omens of heads bemg 
got, 64, head- takers only 
allowed to handle Tegwo 
Kepega^ (A), 229, complete 
spearmg of effigy m AkJm 
kemetakesa, (B), 178, memorial 
to head-taker, (A & B), 219, 
insignia of head-taker, special 
body-cloths, (A & B), 22, 23, 
bear’s hair wig, 26 , ” tail ” 

with human hair, 28 , red hair 
frmge on bald-rick, 29, scarlet 
goat’s hair ear ornament, 27, 
” enemy’s teeth,” 28, gaunt- 
lets, (C), 29 , earned by takmg 
head or helpmg m burmng 
hostile village, bear’s hair 
fiUets, 29, 30, hornbill, feathers 
on shield, boar’s tooth neck- 
laces, tiger’s tooth neck orna- 
ments, ” TogwezOf^ ornament, 
30, hair ear pendant, 31, 
ivoiy annlets, haldnck, 32 , 
decorated spear shaft, 39, 
red hat, 30 , gauntlets, apron, 
32 See also Warfare and 
Head-huntmg, 163-162 

Head-huntmg m Ancient Formosa, 
327, 328 

Head-tree, first essential of village 
site, 46, described, 66, sacred 
stones buried imder, 46, 231, 
233, oath on leaf of — very 
terrible, 161 , re-fenomgof, (A), 
175, (B), 179, all men smg 
round, 178 

Hearth, (A & B), 69, (C), 60, 
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ceremonial setting of — stones 
m new house, 62 , special — for 
sacrificial meal outside house, 
(A & B), 189, 190 , father makes 
special — after a birtl^, 201 , 
remams of meal at purification 
ceremony, (C), buried near — , 
180 , breaker of — stones will 
die, 147 

Heir{s), male, divide land equally, 
their rights as to cattle, 144, 
performs funeral rites, 146, 
eldest and youngest son’s 
^ares, 143 

Helmet, rawhide, 27, 41 

Hembmyu, clan m (A), history, 12, 
eat meat at harvest, 14 

Hen, which has not laid yet, 
sacrificed at installation of new 
hearth, 62, for soul of dead 
man, 218, sacrificed m woman’s 
purification ceremony, 176, 
eaten by wife alone, after 
urification ceremony, 188 , 
ride cooks and eats — alone on 
transfer to her husband’s clan, 
213 

Hengwale, her vam efforts to be- 
come a “ medicme-man,” 172, 
173 

Hepegha, struck dumb by Khapm, 
168 

Hibiscus, as ear flowers, (C), 31 

HiUo, last of the tiger men, (A and 
B), 228 

Himalayas, attract but httle 
attention, 246 

Hoe(s), old or stolen, chief source 
of iron used, 70 , formerly 
used as money, 72 , iron and 
bamboo, (A & B), 80, (0), 
bamboo only, 87 , model bam- 
boo, used m crop genna, 81 

Homicide, distmguished from 
murder, punishment, 147, 148 , 
killing huntmg dog is, 94, 148 

Hongpu, ^gnment m his memory, 
199 

Hornets, offermgs to, at nuthan 
sacrifice, 193, takmg of nest 
described, 105, 106, grubs a 
dehoacy, 106, 109 , if — come to 
offermgs at morung rebuilding, 
heads will be got, 54, 56 

HornbiU, G-reat Indian, snarmg of, 
(A & B), 103, 104, not hunted 
by (C), 103, flesh tabu to all 
women. 111, carved on morung 
posts, (C), 51 , head, carved on 
rice-spirit seat, 83 , feathers 
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m warrior’s msigma, 26, 27, 30, 
40 , bill cut mto horns as hel- 
met ornament, obsolete, 27 

House, the, and its contents, 66-63 , 
ceremomes connected with 
choosmg site and bmlding, 
'(A & B), 67, description, 
(A & B), 65-69, (0), 59-61, 
buildmg of, 61, 62, mstallmg 
hearth, 62, first lit, and 
occupation, (A & B), 211, (C), 
214, 216, bridegroom builds 
new house, (A & B), 210, (C), 
214, 215, he eats outside on 
bride’s transfer to his clan, 
214, family shut up m durmg 
Amuhung kutarrhy 188, husband 
leaves, on return of wife, in 
Avmu warn Kuluwo, 188, 
fires lit outside, on mght of 
purification ceremony, 180 , 
sacrificial meal cooked outside, 
189 

House, for spirit on (C), 

220 

House horns, 63 

Humtsoi, Lhota clan, claims hero 
Vyembi, 7 n 1, connection 
with Mhatongza, 12 n 3 

Huntmg, 94-106, elephants, 95, 96 , 
wild nuthan, 96, 97, tiger, 
leopard, 97 , wild pig, 99, 100 , 
sambhur, 100-102 , serow, 101, 
102 , deer, procupme, monkeys, 
bear, 102, gibbon, birds, 103, 
hornbills, 103, 104, snakes, 
106, hornets, 105, 106, bees, 
106, mother must begin first 
haircut of child or father’s 
luck m huntmg wiU be spoilt, 
204, success m, due to luck- 
stones, 232, 234, memorial 
to success m, 199 

Husband, allotted tasks of, 163, 
near relatives of wife must 
not quarrel with, 137, should 
be at home at time of his 
child’s birth, 200 

Hutton, Dr, mistaken regardmg 
Rengma migration to Mikir 
Hills (Lhota Hagas), 2 n 1, 
as to cross-bows among Aos 
and Rengmas (Lhota Nagas), 
40 n 1, over estimates, sim- 
plicity of question of the use 
of the words for “ mother ” 
(Lhota Nagas), 14, views on 
Negrito Stram (Census of India), 
17 n 1, regardmg keepmg of 
buffaloes and nuthan and 
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different cultures, 91 n 1 , 
presents Pitt-Rivers museum 
with set of raw-hide armour, 
41 n 1 

lohu, (C), name for Che, (A), and 
Ih%, (B), 248 

Ihi kedhu zon^, (A), seventh day 
of ITgada (thatch-outtmg day), 
174 

Ihi, Serna and, (B), name for Che 
and Ichu, 248 

Ikongo, 196 n 

Ilongot raiders do not wash off 
blood, 168 n 2 

Incest, ^ 6 , marrymg within clan, 
tiger eats guilty parties, 266 
n 2 

Indigo, planted in ram makmg 
ceremony, (A), 89 

Inheritance, rules of, 143-145, 
daughter inherits mother’s 
hhongpsH beads, 36 , slaves 
may inherit, 163 

Inner HxUs, country east of Nro 
river, 46 n 2 

Insect pests, gennas to ward off, 
81, 82, 312 

Insigma, custom allows to head- 
takers and warriors, tiger 
slayers, givers of Feasts of 
Merit, q V , raiders, 31 , success- 
ful seducers, 43, 220 , displayed 
on clothmg of men, 20, 21-23 , 
ornaments of men, 29, 30 , 
spear shafts, 39, shields, 40, 
houses, 56, 68, 61-63, spoon 
handle, 115, seat of rice- 
spirit, 83 , on women’s clothes, 
24, 26, 194, ears, 186 

Interest, rates m loans of nee, 
74, of money, 74, 75 

Ihtestmes, of saoiifioial anunal, 
fought for by young men, 185, 
186, 192, 193 , of cock, omens 
taken from, 176, 183 

Inuhha myengshi (“ khel of rocks ”), 
56 

Irrigated terraces, (A & B), 76, (C), 
88 

Iron, recent scarcity of, 38 , source 
of supply, 70, hoes spoil 
crops, (0), 87, 88, scrap of, 
buried below post of new 
house for long hfe, 57; scrap 
of — dross m brush used m 
purification ceremonies, (A), 
179, 197, (B), 180, staff, 
earned by, (O), women, 41 

Ivory, formerly scarce, 32, (0), 


armlets, 32, put m man’s 
basket at Feast of Merit. 
183 n 2 

Jap vu,^ hill, mentioned m huntmg 
dog mvocation, 101 , folk tal^ 
raid, 273 

Jathung, mythical owner of pigs, 
79 n 1 

Jessami, village, 10, funeral monu- 
ment of hero of love and war, 
220 n 3 

Jew’s harp, described and tabus on 
use, 124 

Jhum, ceremomal first feUmg, 174, 
190, 191 

Jhummg, 77, 78-83, 86, 87 
Job’s teais, cultivation, 77, not 
usually eaten among, (0), 86, 
87, beer, 77, 114 
Jumpmg, competitions, 120 
Jungle, punishment for illegal burn 
mg, 148 

Kabuis, spearmg of efifigy among, 
178 n 1 

Kacha Kagas, trade m banana 
seed strmgs, 28 See also Zemi 
Kachuwa, (0), chief rehgious official, 
140 

Kalyo-Kengyu, trans frontier tribe, 
3 , (C), obtain cloth from, 23 , 
great makers of ornaments, 29 , 
export, gauntlets, 32, spears, 
38, hats, 68 n 1, 73, (C), 
leggmgs of, pattern, 33 
Kamphunyu, clan of (A), history, 12 , 
eat meat at harvest, 14 
Kapohasa, clan of, (B), 7 , exogamy 
customs, 13 , use of “ mother * 
and “ grandmother,” discussed, 
15 

Kapenyu, personal guardian spirit, 
baskets of male and female 
ornaments offered at Feasts of 
Merit, 183, 184 

Kashenga, his alignment m memory 
game killed, 199 

Kasinga, held record for elephants, 

ICatiri, clan of, (O), 16, Sutaio of, 
10 

Kechenna, (B), genna, confinement 
to village, 164 n 1, 310 
Keohini, son of traditional founder 
of Kentennyu olan, 14 
Kekhe Khameaho, (B), Feasts of 
Merit, 189, 190, msigma, 

special cloth, 190, side door 
in house^ 58 
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Kennu, (A), genna, abstaining from 
work, 164 n 1, 310 
Kente, founder of Kentennenyu 
clan, 14 

Kentennenyu, clan of, (A), Origin, 
6, history, 14, marriages of a 
woman of, 16, givers of 
mithan sacnfice. Feast of Merit 
allowed to carve human heads 
on house posts, 63 n 2 , 
chieftamship of Tsemmyum — , 
138 , route of souls of, to Land 
of the Dead, 169 , — men do not 
perform Tsokulo ceremony, 
196 , custom as to hearth after 
birth, 201 n 1 

Kepye zong^ (A), “ singmg day,’* 
fifth day of Ngada, 173, 
dancmg day,” 316 
Keshm teghu kechenna, (B), “ iice 
seed fallmg ” geima, crop genna, 
81, 311 

Ke 3 ^ nu shong kedung zong^ (A), 
“ dead men’s leaf -cup putting 
day,” third day of Ngada, 173 
See also %u kepke, 315 
KetMf (B), “ new ” Feast of Merit, 
190, 191, insignia special 

cloth, 21, 191, double eaves 
to porch and carved post, 
63 

Kethi Hyathat (B), “ new sacrifice ” 
Feast of Merit, 191, 192, 

giver’s tabus, 192, insigma 
platform beside house, 61 
Ketsannu, (A), genna, confined to 
village, 164 n 1, 310 
Kezetha’s Khapm, struck two men 
dumb, 168 

Kezota, of Tsemmyu, last to notify 
arrival, at Sihama, on way to 
Land of the Dead, by smoke, 
169 n 5 

Kha kedung zu kethu kennd, ** house 
ceremony jriee-beer preparmg ” 
genna, (A), 314 

Khalu, hero in “The Findmg of 
ChiUies,” 272, 273 
Khamam, (B), genna, refraining 
from work, 164 n 1, 310 
Khamehi, (B), genna to restore 
luck m huntmg, 96 n 1 
Khapenyu, old village site, 6 
Khapm, (A), rich man’s familiar, 
165, 168 

Khapuv kech%ng ketsannil, (A), 
“ spirit worshippmg ” genna, 
314 , described, ISO , m honour 
of the creator, 165 
Khasa, founder of Kwempang, his 
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descendant, 5, 6, founder of 
Khasaza clan, 13 
Khasaza, clan of, (B), 12, history, 13 
Khashena leaves, used as brush m, 
(A), purification ceremony, 170 , 
dross wrapped m and offered 

Khasong, spirit, m folk-tale, 276 
Kham, character m folk-tale, 269 
Khathe, (C), first-fruits ceremony, 89 
Khel(s), division of viUage, 46 n 3, 
66, 66 , each has its own 
morung, 50, fights between, 
66 , tug of-wai between, 121 , 
m (C), owns land, 142, 143, 
of (C), have fishmg rights, 108 
Khero, (A), a ficus, leaves used to 
polish wooden vessels, 69 
IChezha Kenoma, scene of dispersal 
of tribes, 4, Kheza-Kenoma, 
11 

KJiezung, (A), sap used m pamtmg 
cloths, tabus regardmg, 68 
Khezungza, clan of, (B), 13 
Khinzonyu, v Kheza-Kenoma, 4 
Khmzonyu, clan of, (A), 4, 11, 
use of word for mother, dis- 
cussed, 16, first smith in, 69, 
70, brief tenure of chieftam 
ship of Tsemmyu, 138 
Khivikhu, village, 9 n 1 
Khiyashi, Serna clnef, 9 
Khogomi, Serna, trans-Tizu village, 
story of, 9, 10 

KhokMkeaan,, clan of, (0), 15 
Khong kepeng Kennu, (A), “ dish- 
holdmg ” genna, tet-frmts 
ceremony, 84 

Khong kepeng ketsannu, “ dish hold- 
ing genna,” 314 

Khongpsu, (A), ancient beads, ongm, 
description, m marriage price, 
35 , m woman’s basket at 
Feast of Merit, 183 n 2 
Khongri, “ river of beads,” mythical 
source of khongpa^ beads, 35 
Khongtuhadanyu, “bead bazaar” 
Dimapur, m folk-tale, 274 
IChonoma, village, 3, 4 
KJaorpu, petrified trunk of, magic 
stone, 234 

Khuh tsfd az% kegwe khamcmi, (B), 
“ flood ram field oarrymg 
away ” genna, 312 
Khungro, founder of Khungza clan, 
12 

Khungroza, elan of, (A), 12 
Khungza, clan of, (B), 8, history, 
12, ohiettamahxpotTeaophenyu 
hereditary m, 138, 139 
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Khuzami, village, 9 
Khu zu resha akhu, (B), “ first 
young nee ’* genna, 312, 81 
Khuzti, water spring, txger-men 
drink from, 228 

Khymma hemm, “ burrowing grub ” 
geima, (A), fourth anti-msect 
genna, 81, 82, 312 
Kitagha, village of, (B), 2, 47 , 
founding of, 6, (C), separate 
themselves from, (A & B), at, 
8 , fine head tree, 66 , custom 
as to presents at feasts, 182 
Kizare, independent village, exports 
wooden dishes, 69 
Kohima, occupied by British, 3, 
m migration legend, 4 n 2 
Konyak, tribe, method of wearmg 
“tail,’* 32 n 1, salt springs, 
73, taro staple food, 77, 
cure for leprosy, 118 n 2, 
girdle, 36 , hide armour, 41 n 1 
Kotismu, village, 10 
Kotsemshmyu, (B), village, 2, 47, 
custom as to exchange of 
presents at feasts, 182 
Kotsenyu, (B), village, 2, 47 , 

ahas Kontsenyu, 2 n 3 , 
foundmgof, 6 , language spoken 
m, (B), villages, 8, custom as 
to exchange of presents at 
feasts, 182 

Kugwasung, turned tables on 
poisoner, 236 

Kunyhung zong^ “ danemg day,” 
(A), fourth day of Ngada, 173 
See also Ngada 

Kurezo hennut “ waste ” genna, (A), 
crop genna, 86 

Kilrezo ketsannu, “waste” genna, 
(A), 313 

Kutso-Khumomi, Sema-Angami vil- 
lage, 9 

Kuztaha, (B), chief religious ofiicial 
of village, 140 

Kwempang, 4 n 2, foundmg of, 6 , 
history, 6 

Kwenta, finder of fatal magic stone, 
233 

Kwuyumza, (C), spirit of crops, 121 
See also under Spirits 

Lake, crossed by souls on way to 
Land of the Dead, 170 
Lakethu kenml, (A), “ pot making ” 
genna, closes pot-makmg 
season, 68, 310, 311 
“ Lakhers, The,” referred to as 
to head trees, 65 n 1 , sword- 
bean game, 123 n 3, use of 


terra for maternal uncle, 137 n 
1 , disposal of milk teeth, 206 
n 2, Europeans m dreams, 
242 n 1 , sun and moon, 243 
n/ 2 , beliefs as to stars, 244 n 
1, 2, 4, 5 , echpse of moon, 245 
n 1 , pomtmg at rainbow, 245, 
n 2 , halo round sun, 245 n 3 , 
^earthquakes, 246 n 4, origin 
of men, 266 n 2 , folk tale 
about crabs, 268 n 1 
Land, ownership of, 48, 76, 142, 
common clan land, (A & B), 

142, 143 , owned by khels, (0), 

143, divided equally among 
male heirs, 144 

Land of the Dead, journey to, and 
life there, 169--171, sacrificed 
mithan go there, 187, new- 
comers not recogmzed unless 
ears pierced, 203, lit by sun 
and moon alternatively with 
this world, 243 , apotia souls go a 
different, 22 1 See also Road of 
the Dead, The Dead and Death 
Language, 285-309 , Rengma words 
m these pages have not been 
mdexed 

Laruri, pot-makmg vdlage, 68 n 1, 
73 

Latrme, bdt of jungle roimd village, 
48, m ram makmg, (A & B), 
stick placed, 90, (C), stake 
planted m, 91 
Laws and Customs, 125-163 
Leaf and leaves, cup, 67, 62, 83, 92 , 
used m ceremonies, 178 , omens 
taken from — of rice beer, 191 , 
of madhu on ancestors’ graves, 
173, m offerings to ancestors, 
183 , three — hung over grave, 
218, blood of sacrificiaL pig 
collected m, 197, brushes, m 
purification ceremomes, 179, 
188, m illness, 101, 238, 
of dogs, 101, spoon, raiders 
eat with, (A & B), 168 and n 3, 
(C), 160 n 2 , used as “ white 
flag,” 167, 162, m medicme, 
116-118 

Leather work, 69 
Leeches, lotion to keep off, 116 
Left, rice placed m — hand of 
corpse, (A), 216 , nme pieces of 
meat laid to sacrificer’s — for 
spirit, 45, 101, blood sprinkled 
three times to — in purification 
ceremony, 188, woman’s basket 
placed on — m Feast of Merit 
ceremony, 183 
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Leggings, (A & B), 29, (C), 33, 
surviv^ of hid© armour, 41 
Ungta, worn by Lephori men, 17 
n 3 , description, tiger slayer’s 
insignia on, 20, boy^ first 
assuming, 21 , ceremomally 
washed, 177 

Lentils, cultivation, (A & B), 78, 
81, (C), 87 

Leopard, hardly distmguished from 
tiger, 97 , m purification cere- 
mony of — slayer, variation of 
sacrificial procedure, 179 n 2 , 
to see — m dream means weeds 
in fields, 240 
Leper, funeral of, 118 
Lephori, village of, (C), 2, 47, 
migrations of inhabitants, 8, 9, 
10, clans found m, 15, lorn- 
cloths worn m, 17, 21 , do not 
depilate, 17, body-cloths, 23, 
rogwezOi 30, can© rmgs below 
Imees, 33, used to make salt, 
73, ram makmg, 90, ram 
stoppmg, 91 , mithan kept in, 
91, tigers’ heads kept in 
hoUow tree, 98 n 2, tug-of- 
war m, 122, girls play with 
tops, 123 

Leprosy, (C), free of it, (A & B), 
attribute to maggots, treat- 
ment, 118, Konyak cure, 118 
n 2 

Lepuchi, abandoned, (0), site, 10 
Lhoshepu, village, 9 
Lhotas, contiguous to Kengmas, on 
N W , 1 , and Rengmas, one 
tribe till recent times, 4, quit 
Khmzonyu, 4, history, 6, 7, 
men’s coifftire of, (0), resembles, 
18 

Lhota Nagas, The,” quoted as to 
Khmzonyu, stone, 4 n 1 , 
name of Theriiga hill, 4 n 3, 
caterpillar, ancestry, 11 n 2, 
threefold division of tribes, 
14 n 1, Rengmas m Mikir 
Hills, 2 n 1 , origmal umty of 
Lhotas and Rengmas, 16 n 1 , 
use of sword-beans, 19 n 2, 
illustration of cloth, 22 n 1, 
head-takers ornament, 28 n 1 , 
ancestral daos, 37 n 5, use 
crossbow, 40 n 1, adultery 
with clansman of husband, 44 
n 2, omens on new viUage 
site, 45 n 1, 2, head trees, 
55 n 1 , pot makmg, 68 n 2 , 
oTumd/n leaves, 92, n 1 , 
tiger rmgmg, 97 n 4, tally 


of game, 100 n 2, hornet 
catchmg, 105 n 2, fishery, 
106 n 2, ouppmg, 117 n 2, 
sword-bean game, 123 n 3, 
trumpet, 125 n 3, certam 
spirits, 168 n 1, the Road 
of the Dead, 170 n 1 , spearmg 
effigy, 178 n 1, apotia 
deaths, 222 n 2 , tiger men, 
228 n 1 , sun and moon, 243 
n 2, folktales, 263 n 2, 273 
n 1, 276 n 1 

Libel, heavily pumshed, 11 
Life after death, 169-171 
Lightnmg behefs as to, 246 
Lily, as ear ornament, 27, 31 
Lime jmee, for malaria, (C), 118 
Lions, bumper year for, 96 n 3 
Litigation, among, (A & B), 42, 139, 
140, (C), 42, 140 

Live stock, 91-95, mithan, 91, 
buffalo, 91, 92, cattle, 92, 
goats, 92, pigs, 93, dogs, 
94, fowls, 94, 95 

Liver, mithan’s omens taken from, 
offered to spirit, 193, hen’s 
cooked for dead man’s soul, 
218 

Lizard, gives soul water on road to 
Land of the Dead, so not killed, 
170 

“ Lizard Spirit, the,” 276 
Lo ken kenrm, (A), first genna of 
sproutmg rice, metal work 
begms, 69, 312 

Lo hh% lo nyu kennu, (A), “fields 
mildew, fields insects” genna, 
313 

Lo khunghong kennH, (A), “ fields 
rust ” genna, 313 

Lo me kuntmng nga, (A), “field 
root dampmg ” ceremony, 81, 
312 

Lo tsung nga, (A), “ field-clearing 
festival,” 80, 311, weddmgs 
take place before, 210 
Load, (A & B), reckon harvest by, 
319 

Loans, 74 

Logendi, wife of Logushang, 139 
Loghuahu ketscmnti, (A), crop genna, 
79 

Logushang, chief of Tesophenyu, 
139 

Logwa lenyu, (A), boy’s best girl, 
43, 162 

Logwa ponyu, (A), girl’s best boy, 43 
Lokruchu, village, 10 
Loom, 67 , woman’s, thrown away 
if she dies apoUa, (A & B), 22 , 
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of mother of twins, not 
borrowed, 206 

Lotizari, raided by Meluri, 154 

Love charms, python head, 224, 
gunu leaves, 237, 238 , others, 
238 

LoiDi layang hechenna, “ red thread, 
pot ” genna, end of red dyeing 
season, 67, 311 

Lo 3 mle, wonderful spinner, mvoked 
by spinners, 64 

Lucas, Mr , his opinion of hhongpm 
beads, 35 n 3 

Luchomi, madness of raiders from, 
9 n 1 

Luck, bad, foretold by bemg last 
out of ceremom^ bath, 175, 
makmg bad stroke m ceremonial 
bamboo cutting, 179, a person 
passmg under your arm when 
holding a spear, 225, meetmg a 
pangolm, 223, to get rid of, 
throw away an egg, 156, 226 

Luck-stones, 229-235, (A), village 
stones, 46, 65, 141, 229-231, 
morxmg stones, 64, 231, 232, 
clan stones, and private stones, 
176, 232, (B), village stones, 
158, 232, 233 , morung stones, 
54, 178, 233, 234, man and 
private stones, 234, 236 , find- 
mg, testing and care of, 235, 
celts, 246 

Luck-stone Toucher, old very 
poor man, his duties m Morung 
rebuilding, 54, 141 

Lungsa, 6 n 1 , Bengmas raid, 233 

Lusetu, (C), first settlement, half 
human-shaped stone, 9, 10 

Lyengmai, village, monuments of 
field-side births, 200 

Mache, Angami name for folk tale 
hero, 248 

Macken 2 sie, 8cott%8h Folk Lore and 
Folk Life, 5 n 1 

Madagascar and Its PeopUt referred 
to as to house horns, 63 n 1, 
corrugated iron, 68 n 1, 
bellows, 70 n 1 

Madness, caused by poisonous herb, 
9 n 1 

Magic, stone, which mcreased rice 
laid on it, 4 , tree, oath on, 157 , 
snare of hair of all animals, 
13, 14 

Maggots, m wounds, cure for, 116, 
supposed cause of leprosy, 118 

Ma gwa kethU kennu, (A), “ fire 
good makmg ” genna, 315 


Maize, cultivation and use among, 
(C), 86, first fruits, 88, im- 
portance of, 77, method of 
cookmg, 109, beer, 77, 114 
Maldi 9 !za, (B), clan, 12, 13 
Makware, expedition, 3 
Malaria, wipmg out Sahunyu, 10, 
mcreasmg in Naga Hills, 117, 
^cure for, 118 

Male, symbolises strength, so — 
animals of that sex sacrificed 
at village foundmg, 46 
Man, his position as regards woman 
and his tasks, 163 , uses different 
shaped basket from woman, 71 , 
“ of bitter fiesh,*’ biter of dies, 
222 

old, takes oath for village, 161 , 

acts as priest, 164, 175 , “ genna 
announcer” must be an, 140, 
ceremonially cuts first jhum, 
(C), 176, ram maker m Teso- 
phenyu an, 89 , first rice sower, 
(C), an, 88, of builder’s clan 
takes omens, etc , over new 
hearth, 62 , sacrifices m bride’s 
clan transfer, 212, clan stones 
buried in house of, of clan, 232, 
234 , as “ fowls* throat cutter,” 
142, of giver’s clan officiates 
in Pesingnyu Khungho, 183, 
184, spears sacrifici^ cow m 
Zengkest, 184, officiates m 
purification ceremomes, 187, 
188, of giver’s clan andmts 
and spears sacrificial mithan, 
186, anomts mithan, (B), 193, 
lays first stone of platform, 
196 , of giver’s clan entertamed 
at Kekhe KhameshOf 189 

oldest, makes ofiermga at, (C), 

morung rebuilding, 66 , of 
clan, (B), lays first stone of 
platform, 196, sacrifices at 
ArrM Psdghat 185 , m Zengkeaif 
84, m 8engkhUf 182, of father’s 
clan pierces ears and cuts 
child* hair, (C), 203, of dead 
man’s clan begins diggmg grave, 
(0), 219, propitiates spirit of 
game, 101, in village, greets, 
retummg raiders, 160 , m party 
carries “ head,” 167, has special 
shelter m ceremonial camp, (B), 
177, master of ceremonies m 
crop genna, (B), 181, of clan 
receives heads of all game, (C), 
219 

Mampur State, 4; (C), get body- 
cloths from, 23 
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Manufactuies, 64, 71 

Mao, village, 4, spirit of, invoked, 
181 

Marriage, 205-216, (A & B), 
205-213, (C), 213-214, 

divorce, 216, formerly both 
sexes nude till, 19 , mvolves no 
great change of environment, 
163 , ceremomes compulsory 
after, (A), 182, (B), 187 

price, settlement of, 209, 210, 

amount of, (A & B), 207, 208, 
the advantages of the custom 
and evil results of its abandon- 
ment, 208, 209, mcreased if 
bride has strmg of khongpau 
beads, 35 , must mclude spear- 
heads, 38, or woman will be 
barren, 72, first instalment, 
cow and spearhead, 209 , second 
spearhead, 211 n 2, of orphan 
girls, 144 n 1 , of slaves, 162 , 
forfeited if wife leaves husband 
for ill-treatment, 163, repaid 
by her relatives if wife is to 
blame, 163 , (G), no spearheads 
given, but Rs 30-Rs 40, 213, 
no — m Meluri, till woman’s 
death, 214 

Matches, not used to light cere- 
momal fires, 71 

Matrilmeal descent, signs of, m past, 
137 

Measures, of distance, 316, 319, 
only one stone standard, others 
in terms of parts of the body, 
316, 317, si 2 ses of mithan 
and cattle, 317, distances on 
the ground, 317, measures of 
height and depth, 318, of 
girth, 318, of capacity, 319, 
of weight, 320, measurement 
of khongpm bead strmg, 36 

Meat, abstention from at harvest 
test of Nsenya descent, 14, 
offermgs of, made by every 
household at morung rebuild- 
mg, 54, 65, to spirit of the crojps, 
84, before stone m dragging 
ceremony, 198, at village found- 
mg, 45, m dog-washmg cere- 
mony, 101 , scrap of — in name 
of warrior of each hostile tribe 
hung m morung, 64, with 
rice placed on newly bom 
child, 201, presents of ex- 
changed, 182, made at Feasts 
of Merit, 184, 185, by bride’s 
maternal uncle m return for 
spearhead of marriage price, 


207 , meat of fine for adultery, 
not allowed mto village, 149, 
cookmg and drymg of, 109, 
to dream of — bemg cut up, 
means premature death, 340 
Medicme, 116-119 
Medicme men, 171-173 
Melun, village of, (C), 2, 47, 
receives Dr Brown, 3, out- 
post established, 3 , wandermgs 
of inhabitants, 8-10, clans 
found m, 16 , men’s body- 
cloth, 22, women’s skirts, 24, 
26, pattern of “ buffalo post,” 
63, iron work tabu m, 69, 
its fine morung, 49, ram- 
makmg not done, 91 , mithan 
not kept, 91 , story of Kachu- 
wa’a greed, 140, adultery 
cheap, 149, held record for 
"heads,” 164, ask permission 
to raid, 161, no ashvpu 
known since foundmg of, 169 , 
second marriages common, 213 , 
no marnage price taken till 
after death of wife, 213, 214, 
monmg stone m, 229 n 1 
Men, ongmally issued from hole 
m ground, 208, helped before 
women, 108, 109 , and women 
m tug-of-war, (C), 121, "of 
deadly arm,” 222 

great, deaths foretold by 

natur^ phenomena, 245 

married, special body-cloth, 

m Lephori, 23 

— old, one or two share m 
ram-makmg ceremony, 89 , only 
eat oertam thmgs, 109, only 
eat goat’s fiesh. 111, as 
judges, 146, 147, two, assist 
m (B) Feasts of Merit, 190, 191 , 
seven entertamed at Kekh^ 
KhameahOi 189, of father’s clan 
choose child’s name, 201 , (B), 
examme luck-stones, 233, only 
allowed to speak m a certam 
genna, 181 , aJl — receive bits 
of pork at Feast of Merit, 184 

oldest, helped first m feasts, 

109 , consume fiesh of fines for 
adultery, 149 , three — of vil- 
lage, brush sick man, 238 

rich, necklaces, 30, 31 , house, 

86, " familiars,” (A & B), 168 , 
adopt sons, 145, 146 , souls of, 
become swallow-tail butterflies, 
171 

young, body-cloths, 21, 23; 

only share m morung rebuildmg 
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feast, 55 , fetch in millet leaves 
at first-fruits, 88 , duties of, m 
rain-makmg, (0), 90. share of, 
— m, (C), cane tug-of-war, 122, 
fight for sacrificial mtestmes, 
185, 186, 192, cut bamboos 
for ceremonial cooking-pots, 
177, drag sacrificial mithan 
round village, 186, of hhel^ 
make and stamp out fire, in 
191, two — assistants m 
feasts, 190, 191 
Mensuration, 316-320 
Meshu, unhappy bigamist, 207 
Metal, evil spirits dislike smell of, 
167 

work, 69 

Methb gvnda Tceye hennu, (A), “ cow’s 
stomach openmg” genna, 311, 
after, till sowing complete no 
cattle killed, 81 

Mexmo, Magy^ and Mysteries of, 
as to funeral customs, 217 n 3, 
confusion of tongues, 275 n 1 
Meza meza, (B), spirits generally 
kmdly, 168 

Meza meza avu, haunted stone, 232 
Mhatong, founder of clan, 12 n 2 
Mhatonga, (B), clan, history, 8, 12, 
13, use of words for mother 
and grandmother, 15, vam 
attempt to seize chieftainship, 
spht with Khungza, 139 , man 
of, performed teo hvlo ceremony, 
results awaited, 196 
Mikir Hills, Bengmeis in, not 
enumerated m 1931, 1, not 
mcluded m this monograph, 2 , 
migrations of Bengmas to, 2, 
4 et seq , W Rengmas name for, 
2 n 1, Tsogmyu men enter, 
7 

Milk, cow’s, never used, 92 
Milky Way, behefs regardmg, 244 
Millet, cultivation, (0), 86, 87 , 
important m high T^ages, 77 , 
first sowmg, (C), 88, women 
eat leaves raw at Tsate, (C), 88 , 
no dyemg, (B), 67, or pot 
makmg, (A), after sowmg, 68, 
311 , daosnotmade on nine days, 
after completion of sowmg, 69 , 
gennas to aid growth, 81, 82, 
red-leafed, (0), grow for beer 
only, 87, 113, 114 , red — husks 
cure for ear discharge, 118 

beer, 77, 86, 87 j varieties, 

113, 114, tabus regardmg, 77, 
87, 114 

Mills, A J M,, report on the pro- 


vmce of Assam, referred as to 
msignia of head-taker, 40 n 2, 
head huntmg and fertility, 160 
n 2, sale of daughters, 207 n 
b the word “ khel,” 56 n 2 
Mimvet, scarlet, unlucky to admire, 
224 

Mishilimi, Serna village, 6 
Mission, American Baptist, mfluence 
of tends to abandonment of 
customs, 1 , danger to morale of 
tribe, by its ban on the morung, 
49, encourages use of “foul 
material,” i e , corrugated iron, 
68, is hdluig pamtmg on cloth, 
68, followers observe elephant- 
hunters’ tabus, 95 , Kuki 
followers of, abandon takmg 
marriage price, danger of, 208, 
changes mtroduced by, abom- 
inated by old men, 44 
Mithan, keepmg of, and tabus, 91 , 
tabu m Sahunya, 91 , may 
not be killed while rice is m 
the blade, 192 n 1, giver of 
feast may not eat flesh of, killed, 
192 , ongmally issued from hole 
in the ground, 208, mterpre- 
tations of dreams of, 242 , kfiled 
m connection with Feasts of 
Merit, 192 

cattle hybrid, 92 

heads, carved on morung post, 

59 , on porch boards and posts, 
63 

sacrifice, last and greatest 

Feast of Merit, Gu Kegha, (A), 
Asi Kiyathi, (B), qv , sacri- 
ficed, property of sacrificer m 
Land of the Dead, 187 

wild, said to have honoured a 

great hunter, 96 n 1 , preserved 
by Government order, 96, 
tabu regardmg, 97, horns as 
drmkmg- vessels, 116 
Mmung ye kezing, (A), “ the cutting 
away of 1000 mouths ” purifica- 
tion ceremony, 175 
Moilang, range, colonisation of, 7, 13 
Monkey, traps for, 102, flesh tabu 
to women, 110, to dream of 
langur monkey means much 
nee, 240 

“Monkey Creeper,” tuber as as- 
trmgent, 117 

Months, Kengma names for, 322-326 
Moon, behefs regardmg, 243, 244, 
echpse of, 245 , phases of, 323 
Morosi, a would-be innovator, his 
fate, 199 
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Morung, the, 49-65 , social im- 
portance of, danger Mission 
ban on, 49, 60, description, 
(A & B), 50, (C), 60, 61, great 
variety of its functions, 6^, 52 , 
rebmldmg, 63-66, in Yacham, 
169 n 1 , sacred stones housed 
m, spiritual dangers, resulting, 
precautions to avoid, 54, ^re- 
buildmg m (C), 66, morimg 
** luck-stones ** at rebuildmg, 
54, 229, 231, keepmg and 
properties of, 23 1« 232, 234, 
235, after tiger killing all go 
to, 98, returned raiders sleep 
m, 168, 160, flutes kept m, 
125, (C), “head” hung in 

verandah of, 160, great feast 
in, at Ngada, 174, sacriflcial 
mithan brought to, 186, 193, 
share taken m Kethi by young 
men of, 190, 191, boys of — 
sleep round bridegroom, 212 
Mosquitoes, protective lotion, 116 
Mother, use of different word for, 
(A & B), discussed, 14, 16, 129 
n 1 

Mother-m law, possible cause of 
illness, 239 

Mother’s brother, privileges, etc , 
137, blessmg mvoked, 176 
Moths, berries to keep out, 116 
Mozema, attempt raid on Tsemmyu, 
3, 154-166 

Mros, of Chittagong Hill tracts, as 
to deer trap, 102 n 1 
Munia, captured by use of decoys, 
103 

Music, not allowed m harvest time, 
85, music and dancmg, 12^126 
Mutawa, a livmg “ man of bitter ” 
flesh, 222 

Naga HiUs district, 4 
Nc^u, (A), tree, false oath on wood 
of, causes clan to die out, 161 
Nammg, (A & B), choice of names, 
omens, 201 , ceremony, change 
of name, 202, (C), customs, 
202, specimens of names m 
use, 202, 203 

Natsmu, village, 6, 13, supplies 
spearshafts, 39 
Natural phenomena, 243-247 
Nchenyu kennu, (A), “ ear eater ” 
genna, 312 

Ndatsu, character m folk-tale, 279 
NdH, godlmg, levelled the moun- 
tains, 79, 166, mvoked, 64, 79, 
not mentioned durmg harvest. 


79, his story and sad end, 
distribution of his members, 
166 

Necklaces, of wild banana seeds, 
28, of beads for women, 33, 
rich women’s, (A & B), 33, 34, 
(C), women’s, 34, khongpafd 
beads, 35 , men’s, 27, (0), 30 
Needle, and tabus as to use, 67 
Negrito stram m Bengmas, 17 n 1 
Nehenyu AzanUt (B), Nehenyu 
Kennu, (A), “ ear eater ” genna, 
anti-msect genna, 81, 82, 312 
Nerhema, village, 4 n 2 
Nettles, used m love charm, 237 
Nga nydhht, (A), “ festival end ” 
last day of Ngada, 316 
Nga zu kethU JeennH, (A), “ festival 
rice beer makmg,” 312, 316 
See also Zu nye kethu zong, 173 
Ngada, (A), greatest festival of 
year, 173, 174, 316, closes 
agricultural year, 79, 86 , after 
souls of those have died durmg 
the year start for the Land of 
the Dead, 169, offermgs of rice 
beer placed on ancestors’ graves, 
at, 218, misuse of custom 
causes victim’s death, 237 , 
pot-makmg starts after, 68 , m 
certam villages, hair not cut 
after Second Beast of Merit 
tiU, 18, young men feast m 
morung, 76, 174 

Ngagiikhmg, (A), last day of Ngada, 
174 

Ngazu, (C), opens agricultural year, 
description, 176, luck stones 
washed at, 235 , tug-of war at, 
121 

Ngugweri, clan of, (C), 16, 16 
Nguhu, woman who flattened out 
the plains, accordmg to the 
Angamis, 165 n 2 
Nguri, clan of, (C), 16, 16 
Ngusori, elan of, (C), 16 
Nguteri, clan of, (C), 15 
Nicotme, water, preparation and 
use of, 119 
Nidzukru, hill, 2 

Nightmare, attributed to spirits, 
166 

Niseginyu, (A), spirit of the crops, 
(A), 165, 166 

Nishinyu, village of, (A), 2, 46, last 
founded, 45 
Nisuri, (0), clan, 16 
NkameyH kamenyi kechenna, (B), 
“body smkmg” genna, to 
ensure good sport, 311 
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NhapenyUy (A), guardian spirit, 169 
n 1, 184, soul, 169 
Nongohangpu, grandfather of 
Mhatong, 12 n S 
Nouns, 288 

Nro, river, 46 n 2, 164 
Nsenyu, clan of, (A), history, 12, 
clan of Vyembi, 7, abstain 
from meat at harvest, 14, 
allowed to oajpve human heads 
on house post, 63 n 2, no 
smiths m clan, 70 

Nsenyn, village, otherwise Kitagha, 
6 

Nsu hennu, (A), ** millet dying *’ 
genna, crop genna, 80, 311 
Nm heteng hennH, (A), “ miUet 
rotting ” genna, 81, 312 
Nsu ro Jcethu ketaarmuy (A), millet 
offermgs makmg genna, 312 
Nteny%f (B), call themseives, 2 
Ntenyi (m% kh%ya, name given by 
(B), to Mito HjUs, Rengmas, 

Nudity, probable recent state of 
Rengma males, 20, usual for 
males of (0), connected with 
ram-makmg, 90 and n 1 
Number, m grammar, 290 , no 
behef m lucky numbers, 225, 
attention is drawn to f oUowmg 

Ten, patient brushed — times, 

239, cattle, 92, dogs, 101, 
man brushps himself — tunes 
m purification, (A), 179, 180, 
pieces of meat for spirit on right, 
45, ditto, 101, sacrificial cock 
waved — times, 178 , articles m 
man’s basket at Feast of Merit, 
183 , days no chillies eaten, 100, 
190, days parents imder tabus 
after a birth, 201 , child named 
— days after birth, (B), 202 
— — Nme, sacrificial cock waved — 
tunes m purification ceremony, 
(B), 179, pieces of meat for 
spirit on left, 46, 101, leaves 
offered, (B), 180 , twigs m 
whisk used by bride, 213, or 
seven kmds of leaves m whisk 
used by wife, 188, articles 
m woman’s basket at Feast of 
Merit, 183 

Seven, -fold brush m illness, 

101, for purification, 188, or 
even number of days unluol^ to 
fim^ harvest m, 86, ribs of 
sacrificial pig m offering, 188; 
old men summoned for Kekhe 
Kameaho, 189 


Number Six, (C), name boy child on 
sixth day, (B), 202, girls* hair 
cut m sixth month, (B), 203 

Five, first spear eats apart for 

days, 98, days after Kethe 
k%yath% food tabus in peri- 
ods of, (B), 192, drmk tabu 
after, Keth^ khameaJio^ 189 , 
pieces of meat on each person’s 
''leaf, 189, leaf packet offered, 
197, cakes of salt as token of 
engagement, (C), bride carries 
— pieces of firewood with 
her, (0), 214, girl child named 
on fifth day, 202, (B), boys’ 
hair cut first m fifth month, 203 

Three, times blood sprmkled 

on either hand to spirits, 188, 
recurrence of, four tunes in 
Kekhe Khameaho, 189, tunes 
old men touch fire m Kethe, 191 , 
days, mother uses new hearth, 
201, non-clansmen get three 
pieces of flesh in “ pig ” cere- 
mony, 189, (A & B), child 
named on third day, 201 
NungaM hennu, (A), “ grub ” genna, 
second " anti-msect ” genna, 81, 
82, 312 

Nyense, last tiger man, (C), 229 
Nyeahe, (A), girl’s ear-bead string, 
19, 34, affectionate mckname, 
162 

Nzege, his story and alignment, 198 
Nzon^eghibu, Kmg of Dimapur m 
folk-tale, 274 

Oalr, oaths between villages taken 
on leaf of, 151 

Oaths, 160, 161 , on tiger’s tooth, 30, 
160, on other thmgs, (C), 151 
Obscene, abuse, 307 
Obseemty, the depth of, according 
to Nagas, 258 

Oil seeds, varieties of, cultivation, 
(A & B), 78, (0), 87, black, 
tabu to newly married, 211 
n 3 

Omens, good, for cook released on 
stone at tso kulo, to stand and 
crow, and leave droppmgs, 197 , 
to hear laughmg tlnushes^ 
movements of scimitar bablers 
and other birds, foretells good 
luck, 227 , crops come to 
winners m tug-of-war, 121 

evil,^ to spear a serow m the 

mouth, 100 , to maker, if 
pond ones up, (A), 199; to 
see spirits fl^tmg, 6 
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Omens of death, of all pullers, break- 
ing of creeper m tug of -war, 
121 , of on© of losers, if whole 
team dragged mto another 
khel, 121 , hootmg of owl, 227 , 
landshp on f ace of Tesophenyu 
hill omen of takmg many 
Serna heads, 227 

methods of takmg, by position 

of sacrificial fowls* legs, 62,= 178, 
226 , from mtestmes of a cock, 
176, 183, 226, by fall of spear, 
101, by direction of smoke, 
174, by breakmg of cane m 
tug-of-war, (C), 122 , by break- 
mg of bamboo thong, 226 , by 
what IS found on Tegwo Kepeau, 
230, by fall of twigs, 226, 
for length of life, by breakmg 
of a creeper, 227, 228, at 
Kethi, by the wavmg of stalks 
of leaf cups, 191, from sacri- 
ficial mithan’s liver, 193, chips 
of wormwood for luclqr name 
for child, 201 , by model 
clubs himg over an egg, for 
war, 36, at vfilag© foundmg 
with slips of wood, 46 , if rats 
eat ofCermgs made at morung 
rebuildmg, “ heads *’ will be 
taken, 64 

Onangtanza, clan of, (B), 2, 

history, 13 

OmonSt concoction of, for abortion, 
118 

Opya, post to be speared, 178 

Orchid, skm m ornaments, 28, 30 , 
m necklet, 31, poultice of, 116 

Ordmals, 296 

Origins and migrations of Bengmas, 
4 et seq 

Orion, beliefs regardmg, 244 

Ornaments, (A & B), men’s, 26-29 , 
(C), men’s, 29-33, women’s, 
33-36, girl’s, 34, wearmg of 
pleases spirit of crops, 33 , 
rules of inheritance, 144, 146, 
models of, hung outside house 
after funeral, (B), 219, thrown 
away in case of apotia death, 
(B), 221 

Otter, fiesh tabu to women. 111 

Outer Hills, locality, 46 n 2 

Owl, hootmg foretells a death, 227 

Pace, measure, 317 

Pamtmg, on cloth, 67, 68 See also 
Bands 

Palatsi, (C), attempt settlement at, 
9 


Fandamus, leaves for ram hats, 26 
Pangolm, to meet, brmgs ill luck, 
22, tail hung m house protects 
against fire, 226, grub im- 
prisoned between scales of, 
82 , fiesh tabu to all women, 
(A & B), 224, to men of 
Tebmsni clan, 70 n, 3, 224, 
to aU smiths, 70 
Pangzung, rook m folk-tale, 273 
Panji, described, and use, 40, 47, 48, 
97, 99, 102, 158, to keep o£f 
evil spirits, 80 , m villag© 
dram in ram making, 89 , tiger’s 
mouth wedged open with, 98, 
three, buried with man, {A & 
B), 217 

Paternal aunt, her duties on 
nephew’s engagement, 209 , on 
his marriage, 211 

Path, to fields, “ head,” etc , placed 
on, (0), 160, to village, closed 
with wormwood stems at puri- 
fication ceremony, (C), 180, 
clearmg ceremony, (A & B), 82 , 
first fruits of millet eaten at, 83, 
(C), 88, spirit of the crops 
honoured at, 166, 166 
Pax Britannia, effect on customs, 26 , 
ends Tesophenyu-Taemmyu 
war, 166, a passmg episode, 
166, causes disuse of back 
doors, (A & B), 68 
Pelekima, Zemi village, huge spear, 
39 n 1 

PensengUf most important rehgious 
ofdcial, fA), duties, etc, 140, 
duties in “ ram making ” genna, 
89 , at Khapui KecHng, 180 
Penyu, (A), tree bark for soap, 19 ; 

wood for torches, 72 
Peahong, tree post of, sacrificial 
cow tied to, 186 

Peavngyvyu Khmgho, (A), “ The 
Feastmg of old Men,” second 
Feast of Merit, 183, corre- 
spondmg, (B), feast, 189, 
insignia, may make side door, 
58 

Phaohaaha keohenna, (B), geima 
before fellmg for jhums, 79 
Phakekedzami, village of, magic 
stone near, 234 

Phesmgu, village of, (A), 2, 47, 
ahas, Phensmyu, 2 n 3 , 
foundmg of, 6, bad soil, 77, 
expert elephant-hunters, 95 , 
stone ahgnment near, 198 
PhiUppmes, raiding customs, 153 n 
2 , secret poison, 236 n 2 


A A (Rengma Nagas) 
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Phiro, Lhota village, defeated by 
Tesophenyu, 167, mentioned in 
folk-tale, 273 

Phom, Nagas, cut flesh from living 
mithan, 186 n 4 

Phukehe, (A), genna to restore 
luck m huntmg, 95 n 1 
Pig, keepmg, 93 , a good scavenger, 
48, sacrificed (C), before 
clearmg fields, 16, by raider, 
(0), 160, at SenghJi&Zf 182, at 
Zengkest, 184, at Amuhcmg 
Kutam, 188, at pond making, 
199, may not be chased by 
raider, 167, by elephant-hunter, 
95, by woman about to make 
pots, 68, killed at Feasts of 
Merit, 184, 190, 192, 194, at 
nammg feast, 202, to feast 
bride’s family, 214, at funerals, 
(C), 220, small eaten by 
tso hulo performer, 197, killed 
in honour of new luck-stone, 
236, eaten by killer of sambhur, 
bear and wild boar, 100, 
as part of fine for adultery, 
(A & B), 149, Its girth, 318, 
charms to, prevent — straymg, 
239 , to dream of, means 
domg only half -day’s work, 241 , 
flesh of, offered in ceremonies, 
84 , presents of at Fesmgnyu 
Khungho,l^A:, to every house- 
holder at Zenghesi, 184, legs 
as prize for jumping, 120 , 
women may not eat stomach of 
— after their hair has been 
cut, 111 

bristle, renders love charm 

meffective, 237 
“ Pig,” m boys’ game, 122 

wild, sows, methods of huntmg, 

99, 100 , for boars see that word 
Pipe, described, 119, of clay, 68, 
of soapstone, 71 
Pit, to catch deer, 102 
Pita Madhu, makmg of, 112, 113, 
offered m ohoosmg house site, 
67 , libation poured on stone m 
tso hulo, 197 , made and drunk 
by killer of sambhur, etc , 100 , 
sole drink of giver of Kethe 
Khi/ycUhi, 192 

Pith, cyhnder as post-marriage ear 
ornament of, (0), women, 34 
Plains, the making of the, 79, 
referred to m himtmg dogs’ 
mvocation, 101 

Plamsman, Bengma name for, 321 
Platform, sleepmg, for girls, 44, 


(A & C), 62, (B), 53, see also 
Tabus, outside house, 61, 
built m ram-makmg, (C), 90* 
over graves, (A & B), 216, 217, 
ftmeral — of, (C), 220, com- 
memorative, (A & B), 195, 196 
Pleiades, beliefs regardmg, 244 
Pochori, clan of, (C), 15 
Pochorr, (0), name for S Sangtams. 
321 

Poison, used m witchcraft, par- 
ticulars and antidotes, 235- 
237 , secret brmgs wealth, 236 , 
for fishmg, 106-108, ©narrows 
not used, 40 

Polygamy, rare in, (A & B), 207, 
common m, (C), 213 
Polynesian behef as to six skies, 
243 n 1 

Ponds, construction of, 199 
Poor, only, persons dig deer pits, (C), 
102, snare hornbills, 104, or 
landless, administers oath, 160, 
poorest consume fine for adifi- 
tery, 149 

Porches, built as msigma of Feasts 
of Merit, 62, 63 

Porcupme, trapping, huntmg, 102, 
quills m rogwezo, (C), head- 
taker’s ornament, 30 , qmll 
may never be put in hair, 102 
Posts, of house, wall — fixmg of, 61 , 
centre — fixmg of, 61 , offermg 
of rice beer tied to, (B), 62, 
first-frmts offermg tied to, 86, 
milk tooth buried at foot of, 
205 , porch, carved as msigma 
of Feast of Merit, (B), 63, 
forked — sacrificial mithan tied 
to, 186, 193, of morung, mam 
— , sacred stones buried at foot 
of, 54 , ornamentation of, 50, 61 
Pottery, 68 

Poultices, for wounds, 116 
Pounding blocks, (C), 60 

tabl©(s), (A & B), m front 

room, 69, inherited by eldest 
son, 143, exempt from puni- 
tive destruction, 147, farcical 
use of m Kethi, 191, tabu to 
commit sexual act on a, 52 
andn 

Prayer, httle used, 164, addressed 
to divme pair of creators, (A), 
165, at purification ceremony, 
(A), 176, 176, (B), 179, by 
FensengU, (A), 180, 181, at 
SenhhH, 182, at Zengkest, 184 , 
for more ** heads” at “head 
hangmg” ceremony, 169 
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Pregnancy, Naga views as to 
difficulty in producing, 43 , for 
tabus during See Food Tabus 
Presents, interchange of, of meat 
between friends, 182, from 
bride’s father to bridegroom’s 
family, 214, to every house- 
holder at Zengh68%^ 185, to 
every old man and every giver 
of all Feasts of Merit iif the 
village, 184 , of mithan’s flesh, 
to friends and relations and to 
aU who have given all Feasts, 
192 

Priests, none among Bengmas, a 
man his own, or an old man, 
164 

Private parts, referred to in abuse, 
307, interpretation of dreams 
regarding, 240, 241, paleness 
of baby girl’s, foretells apotia 
death for her future husband, 
206 

Pionouns, 296 

Property and inheritance, 142-145 
Prostitution, unknown among Reng- 
mas, 43, because of marriage 
price system, 208, 209 
Puberty, marriage, (A & B), not 
till after, 206, (C), long before, 
213, attaining — causes change 
of dress to girls, 24, after, 
only a clansman may shave a 
girl’s head, 19 

Public ceremomes, 173-199, village, 
173-181 , Feasts of Merit, 181- 
196, stone monuments and 
ponds, 196-199, for 1931 m 
Tseminyu, 310-315 
Purge, various kmds of, 117, 
millet beer as, 114 
Purification ceremony, 175, 179, 180 
Purlins, 62 

Purum, village marriage customs, 
143 n 1 

Pushongt irritant tree, twig m 
sevenfold curative brush, 238 
Puttmg the weight, 120 
Pyembvi, or Vyembi, to Lhotas, 
Pembvo, hero of Nsenyu clan, 
7, 35, 93, daughter of, folk- 
tale, 278 

Pyeng helche Ic&tsannu, (A), “hoe 
laymg down ” genna, 80, 311, 
312 

Python, flesh eaten, 106, but only 
by men with precautions, 110, 
behefs regarding magic curative 
powers, 224, love charm from, 
224, 237 


Pyu Jeepe Icennut (A), “ body 

smking ” genna, for good luck 
m huntmg, 311 

Quarrels, tabu with maternal 
uncle, wife’s or husband’s near 
relatives, 137 , first sower, (0), 
and first reaper, 141 , mduced 
by steppmg over sticks on new 
hearth at child’s birth, 201, 
foretold, to hear a ch<£ra 
bird chattermg alone, 227 
Quarrels and pumshments, 146-148 
Quartz, prized as luck-stone, 232 

Rafters, of house, 62 
Raids and raiders, 167, 158 See 
also Warfare and Head-huntmg 
Kambow, beliefs regardmg, 245 
Ram hat, 26 

making, 89-91, ceremony m 

Tsemmyu 89, m Meluri, 89, 
90, in Teaophmyu, 89, m 
Lephori, 90 

stoppmg, (A & B), 90, 91, (C), 

91 

shields, 26 , old pattern used 

m ram-makmg ceremony, 26, 89 
jRamme, an evil mght spirit, 166 
Rangazumi, Serna colony, 35 , men 
of desecrate Vyembi’s grave, 7 
JRangsu zong, (A), “ visiting day,” 
sixth day of Ngada^ 316 
BensiL zong, (A), “ drinkmg day,” 
sixth day of Ngada^ 173 
Ransoms, for souls caught by 
spirits, 167 

Easa tsennat (C), “ midsummer path 
clearmg ” genna, 88 
Rasenyu, clan of, (A), 12, now eat 
meat at harvest, 14 n 2, 
allowed to carve human heads 
on house posts, 63 n 2 
Raspberry, twig of m sevenfold 
curative brush, 238 
Ratekhi, m Rentennenyu pedigree, 
14 

Rats, fiesh tabu to medicme man, 
172 , if, eat offermg to enemy’s 
head m morung rebuilding 
“head” will be got, 64, if 
marks of teeth of, on luck-stone, 
big game will be killed, 178, 
if — eat offermg at first-fruits, 
crops will be poor, 84 
Razors, IS 

Reaper, first, (A), old woman, her 
duties, tabus and privileges, 84, 
141 , (B), an old man, 141 , 

(C), an old man, 88, 141 
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Beapmg, (A & B), 84, 85, (0), 88, Repe, (A), “enemy head,’* sacred 
89, first, 84, 89 stone m Tsemmyu, 231 

Bed, to dream of anything, foretells Repe heheng gwo, “ enemy’s head 
bodily mjury, 240 piercmg stone,” 168, 231 

Beed(s), placed to mark position of Bepoi;t of the exploration of the 
centre post of new house, 67, i^gami Kaga Country, Br 

as torch m Ketht, (B), 191 , Brown, 3 n 2 , quoted as to 

to support leaf cups of rice women’s dress, 23, the word 

beer over grave, 218, as ,“khel,” 56 n 3, Konyak salt 
insignia of triumphs over female trade, 73 n 1 

virtue, (C), 220, (B), 220 R&tso, (A), leaf of which cups made 

n 2 for ceremonies, 67, 84, platters, 

Kelationships, table of, 128-136, 86 

use of various terms discussed, Bheumatism, “ blood sickness,” 

137, what the use of group cure for, 117 

terms means, 137, 138 Bhmoceros, manner of sleepmg, 

Belative{s), quarrellmg with near, hide for shields, 96 

tabu, 137, oldest near Bice, staple crop and food, 77, 108 , 

paternal, gets leg of sacrificial cultivation, (A &B), 80, 86,(0), 

cow at ArrM Psugha, 185 88, man’s ration of, 108, fifty 

Religion, 164-247 See also various baskets of, equal one cow, (B), 

headmgs 72, loans m, 74, formal 

Rengma Nagas, important though eatmg of first-fruits, (B), 174, 

small community, reasons why symbol of plenty, buried on 

monograph worth writmg, 1, site of new house, (B), 67, 

three sub-divisions of tribe, cooked — mfirst-frmts offering, 

2, 3, hst of villages by sub- (A), 84, given to sacrificer at 

divisions, 3, early deahngs Amuhang Kutam, 188, placed 

with British, 3, connections m left hand of corpse, 216, 

with nei^bourmg tribes, and gram of husked rice pressed to 

migrations, 4-11, m Mikir chm m “ funeral food eatmg,” 

HiUs, not mcluded m the mono- 216 , cooked — for dead man’s 

graph, 2 See Mikir Hills, soul, 218, cooked — hot helps 

appearance, description, com- dehvery, 200, cooked, m new 

pared with Lhotas, Sernas, pot by father for mother after 

Angamis, marks of Hegrito birth of child, 201 , cooked — 

stram, 16, 17, coiffure, cleanli- laid on new-born child, 201, 

ness, 18, 19 , character, 41-44, mother chews — to feed baby, 

characteristics, 41, 42, 44, 204, not eaten at ceremonm 

sexual morality, before marri- meal, 177, offered to luck- 

age, 42-44, after, 44, a drinker stones, (0), 236 

but no drunkard, 112, innate beer, national drink, valuable 

delicacy as bridegroom, 212 food, two kmds. Pita MadhUt 

Bengma’s, Western section, mam Rohi Madhu, qv , 112, 113, 

body of tribe, 1 , habitat, 1, 2 , offermgs of made at morung 

division mto, Korthern, (B), m rebuilding, 54, 55, setthng 

mdex. Southern, (A), m mdex, house site, 67, to crop spirits, 

2, administered from 1878, 3, 80, 83, 84, to ancestors, 183, 

clans, 1 1-16 on graves, 2 1 8, m stone erection, 

Eastern, (0), m mdex, long 198, on fiindmg new luck-stone, 

separated from parent stock, 2 , (0), and rebuilding of house 

villages, 2, habitat, 3, an- m which they are kept, 235, 

nexed 1922, 4, migrations, 8- three leaf cups of, hung over 

11, visit to Western Bengmas, grave, 218, two gourds of — 

8, clans, 16, 16 placed by corpse, (0), 220, 

Bententsu, an ancestor of Bengmas, brewed for festivals, 173 et 

6 seq , blown over new rice, 81 , 

Rensu zong See Rangsu zong sprinkled on ground m punfica- 

RenzUf (A), spirit which leads men tion ceremony, (B), 179 , hba- 

astray, 167, 108 tion poured at Akhetsong 
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Khetung, 181, over sacrificial 
mithan, 186, 193, given to 
sacrificer, 188, given m return 
for presents, 192, drunk by 
giver’s wife for five days after 
Kehhe Khamesho, 189 ^ 

Rice flour, used in preparing thread, 
65 

spirit See Spirits 

Right, spirit’s offering taken from 
right side of pig, 188, man’s 
basket on right of old man m 
Feast of Merit ceremony, 183 , 
ten pieces of meat for spirits 
placed on, 45, 101, blood 
sprinkled to, 188, bride’s 
steps — foot foremost mto 
father-in-law’s house, 214 
Rillo, struck dumb by Khapm, 168 
Road of the Dead, 170 
Rogwezo, (C), head-taker’s ornament, 
described, 30 

Roheim, Dr , as to phallic attribute 
of demons, 166 n 2 
RoM Madhu, manufacture of, 113, 
flies m, 115, ceremomal drink 
after Kehhe Khameaho^ 190 
Roof tree, placmg of, 61 

Sacrifice, usual cure for mternal 
complamt, 116, for leprosy, 
118, medicme man dreams 
what — IS required, 172, of a 
cook, at village foundmg, 45, 
at institution of medicine-man, 
172 , at refenoing of head -tree, 

(A) , 175, for each householder 
at ZU hyuh, 175, 176, at 
purification ceremony, 175, m 
Ahhu Khemeta heza, 179, at 
Tero KhiigwUt 183, on The- 
rushmg atone, 229 , of a hen 
at installing a new hearth, 62, 
at woman’s purification cere- 
mony, 176 , fowl on, (C), couple 
occupying first house, 214, 
chickens, to sever bride from 
her father’s clan, 212 , of boar, 
at village founding, 45 , pig, m 
Anmhung Kv^m, 188, on 
findmg luck-stone, 235, at 
SenghhUf 182, at Pesiv^gnyu 
Khungho, and at Zengheai, 184, 
of a cow, without blemish, in 
ArrM Fmgha, 185 , red, with- 
out blemish, at Kethi KhiyatM^ 

(B) , 192, imblezmshed bull 
mithan, 186, 187, 193 

human, evidence of former, 

(A & B), 161 


Sacrificer, victim screened from, 
185, 186, 193, eats victim, 
182, 183, 184, 185, 187, 188, 
eats victim’s stomach, 189, 
wife eats victim, 187 
Sago palm, wood used for spear 
shafts, 38, inner bark for 
tmder, 71 

St Kentigern, lead by boar to site 
of monastery, 5 n 1 
Sahunyu, village of, (0), 2, 47 , 
foundmg of, wandermgs of, 
8, 9 , unsuccessful raid on 
Sernas, 9, 10, clans found m, 
15, body cloths, 23, skirts, 
24, 25, buffalo post, 63, 
pattern of aauthe, 220 n 1, 
fine for adultery, 149, marriage 
price, m, 213 , tabu to do iron 
work, 69, or keep mithan, 91 
Salt, trade m, 72, 73, 110, manu- 
facture, 73, 110, as wages, 73, 
special as prize with crab and 
gmger, for high jump, 120, 
for offermgs, mixed with 
pounded berries given to sacri- 
ficer m Armihung Kvtam, 188, 
turns baby’s mouth black, 201 , 

f ut in each hand of corpse, 
19, given as token of engage- 
ment to girl, 214, every 
householder lays — at foot of 
post m morung rebuildmg, 54 , 
offered to ancestors, 182 , blocks 
of — as measure of weight, 320 
Samazi, guardian of children’s souls 
on the road to Land of the Dead, 
170 

Sambhur, huntmg of, and tabus, 100 
Sampinyu, (A), clan history, 13, 
14, use of word for mother, 
15, no smiths m, 70 
Sampinyu hamng, khel m Tsemmyu, 
65 

Sanctuary, morung as, 51, 52 
Sangtama, separation of N and S 
sections, In 2 , S on N E of, 

(C), 3 

Southern, called Pochorr by, (0), 
321 , villages mentioned, 39 
n 3 , 40 , some make salt, 73 
Sanranyu, dealer m love charms, 
237 

Sap, for pamtmg cloths, collection 
of, tabus, 68 

Satimg, character m folk-tale, 279 
Scabies, lotion for, 116 
Sciatica, cure for, 117 
Secrecy, observed m ram-makmg, 
89 
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Seer, weight, m general use, 320 
Sekrengi, ^gami festival corre- 
sponds to Zu Kuh, 174 
Serna, the, trihe, contiguous to 
Rengmas, on E , 2 , divide 
(A & B) from (C), 3 , wander- 
ings of tribe, 4-6, 9 , coiffure of, 
(C), resembles, 18, human hair 
“tails’* obtained from, 28, 
(0), use “ tails ” of, pattern, 32 , 
apron, 32 , evil effects of 
absence of morungs, 60, get 
salt from Rengmas, 73, bSl- 
roarers borrowed from, 84 , 
took top of Ndu’s head, 165, 
spirits of — invoked to meal, 
178, 180, bead on head of 
chief’s daughter, 203 n 1 , 
Rengma name for, 321 
“ Serna Nagas, The,” referred to as 
to Khmzonyu stone, 4 n 1, 
OLtawpirb girdle, 36 n 1, spear 
blade, 38 n 1, 3 , pregnancy, 43 
n 1 , looms, 67 , wooden 
dishes, 69 n 2 , bellows, 70 n 
1, path-clearmg genna, 82 n 

1, burying huntmg dogs, 94 
n 1, tops and swordbeans, 
123 n 2, 3, ffute, 125 n 1, 
dances, 126 n 3, adoption, 
146 n 2 , origm of war, 163 n 

2, head takmg song, 160 n 1 , 
twms, 206 n 1, msignia of 
love affairs on graves, 220 n 2 , 
tiger-men, 228 n 1 , sun and 
moon, 243 n 2, Orion, 244 n 
6 , folk-tale, 267 n 1, 270 n 1 

Sengkhilt Feast of Merit, 182, 184 
Senteng, son of Rententensu, 5^ 
founder of village, 8 
Sentenyu, (A), village, 2, 47, 

founding, 8, KHnzonyu stvong 
m, 11, special restrictions on 
hair-Guttmg, 18, expert ele- 
phant-hunters, 96 
Serapu, great elephant-hunter, 96 
Serf, (0), fugitive becomes a, 146 
Sermif branch of Milky Way, story, 
244 

Serow, huntmg and trapping of, 
100,101, horn used for cuppmg, 
1 17 , himted — lead, (C), to land 
of plenty, 9 

Sex, life of young men kept apart 
from parents’ house, 125 n 2 , 
sexual desire stimulated by 
burying organs of goats m 
path, 46 j act, conducive to 
good crops, 43, 83 n 1, to 
dream of — means good health 


but not success m mtrigue with 
person dreamt of, 240, 241, 
giver of Feast of Merit, and his 
wife, after ceremony, must 
cohabit first m jungle, 184 
Shakespear, Lt -Col J , notes 
referred to, as to tug of -war, 
122 n 1, Burum marriage 
customs, 143 n 1, Kabuis, 
spearmg efiigy, 178 n 1, behef 
as to cause of earthquakes m 
Purul, 246 n 4 

“ Shameful,” for women of (C), to 
depihtate private parts, 17, 
for women who do not own 
khongpm necklace, to wear 
cotton wool m ears or cowrie 
cloth, 36 , when he feels — to 
sleep with parents hoy goes to 
morung, 60 , boys and girls feel 
it — to sleep with parents, 62 
Shavmg, of pubic hair, 17 n 3, 
of heads of men, 18 , of girls, 19 
Shatsu, husband of Simu, finder of 
luck-stone, 233 
Shayitza, (B), clan, 13 
Sheds or Shelters, built ceremomally, 
(A), 175, (B), 177 

Shekhelmii, Serna clan, regarded as 
brothers by Kentennenyu, 14 
Shield, described, 40, 69 , tiger 
skm, 98, msigma on, 40, 
carried at village founding, 45 
at house sit© selection, 67, 
model m man’s basket at Feast 
of Merit, 183 n 1 , toy — hung 
over baby’s bed to make him 
take the breast, 204 
“ Shoulder,” measure, 316 
Shu lo kethu ketsannu, “rice field 
offermg” genna, ceremony of 
first-fruits, 315 

Che lo kethu kennu, “paddy nee 
offermg” genna, 85 
Shuru lo ro kethu hetsannUy (A), 
“ ears fields offerings makmg ” 
genna, 314 

Sickle, 86 , carried by first reaper, 
(A), 84, (0), 88 n 2 
Sigha kethu^y village burier, q v 
Sihama, village on the route to 
Land of the Dead, 169 
Sikar karong zong, (A), grave 
repairmg day,” second of 
Ngada, 173 

Simu, finder of luck-stone, 233 , re- 
puted poisoner, 236 
Sungruyu Khandrang tao, (A), “ Stone 
of Khandrang the stranger,” 
its story, 230, 231 
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Sipungbo, “ mighty man ” of Teso- 
phenyu, his death decides 
battle, 156 

Sister, possible cause of illness, 239 
SJnrts, women’s, 23, 24, 25, m 
woman’s basket at Fdast of 
Merit, 183 n 1 , women must 
not strike men, house or 
ground with, 225 , msignia dis- 
played on, 24, skirt protector, 
26 

Skulls, of animals killed for platform 
feast, half left at site, 196, of 
game, etc , over asuthe, 220 , of 
animals sacrifioed kept mithan, 
m house, 187, 193, buffalo, 
outside, 195, 196 

Sky, spirit of, 168, soul of dead 
rarely goes to, 169 n 3, six, 
above what we see, 243 
Slave, prisoner of war a, 167, 162 
n 1, purchased for sacrifice, 
161, formerly bought from 
Lhotas for two cows, 162 
Slavery, 162 

Sledges, for carrying ceremomal 
stones, 197 

Smiths, first, 69, 70 , of Tsemmyu, 
important spearhead makers, 
38 , of (A & jB), make women’s 
walkmg staves, 41, tools im- 
ported, 70 
Smithies, 70 

Snakes, only flesh of cobra and 
python eaten, 105 and n 1, 
die if they bite man of bitter 
flesh,” 222, love charms from, 
238, to dream of means 
quarrels, 242 

Soap, substitutes for, 19, stone, 
spmning whorls made of, 64, 
71, pipe bowls, 71, creeper, 
chewed by women m labour, 
200 

Socheri, clan of, (C), 10, 15 
Sons, rules of inheritance, 143, 144 

adopted, rights and duties, 

146, 146 

Songtnyu, (A), general name for 
spint, 164, prayed to, 182, 
cursed the centipede, 222, 223 , 
plants ficus m moon, 244 
Songtnyu Nivong, sacred stone, 
231 

Songpennyu, (A), coupled with 
Songvn/yumipv&yQTs, 166, 182 
Songs, 126, 278 et seq , of field 
companies quite proper, 76, 
76 , special for head-takmg and 
tiger killing, 168, 169 


Soothsayer, visits spirit village, 167 , 
extracts quarrel poison, 237; 
see also Medicme men, 173 
Soul, theft of, causes illness, ransom, 
167 , efforts to recall, on death- 
bed, 215, sacrifice for, 218, 
stays near body two days after 
death, (C), 221, souls of the 
dead, travel westwards, 8 , 
journey to Land of the Dead, 
(A & B), 169, 170, hfe there, 
170, 171 , (C), beliefs regardmg, 
171 

of ancestors, offerings to, 164 

of animals, (A & B), 171 

Sower, I’lrst, none m (A & B), 141, 
m, (0), of rice, duties and tabus, 
88, 141 , as rammaker, among 
Angaxms, 89 n 2 
Sowmg, first, (C), 88 

of rice, (A & B), 81, (C), 88 , 

millet, etc , 79, 88, season, 
sexual morality lax, 43, the 
season for games, 120 
Span, measure, 316 
Spear, described, 38, 39, large- 
bladed as marriage price, 38, 
72, 209, 211 n 2, stamed 
black, 70, trade m, 73, in 
omen taking, 101, throwmg, 
game, 119, 120, wagered m 
jumpmg, 120, prize for foot 
race, 121, two, part of fine 
for intrigue, (A & B), 149, for 
formcation, 43 , ceremonial 
washmg of, 174, 177, 180, 181 , 
butts must not rest on ground, 
180, 181, laid down on right 
m Khapui KecMng, 180, 
wooden model m man’s basket 
at Feast of Merit, 183 n 2, 
earned by eight old men m 
Kekhe Khamesho, 189, taken 
by go-between to bride’s house 
on betrothal, 209, at hand 
while husband eats on mght of 
wife’s transfer to his clan, 213 , 
laid on right of man’s corpse, 
217, 220, toy, hung over 
baby’s bed to make him take 
the breast, 204 , throwmg, 
ceremomal, 178, to dream of, 
missing your shot with, means 
failure in your imdertakmg, 
240 , given in dream, children 
and wealth, 241 

shafts, 38 , decoration of, 39 

First, m head-taking, carries 

head, (A), 157, (0), 160, m 
tiger killmg, (A & B), carries 
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home head, gennas and tabus, 
98, also insigma, (C), 

duties and tabus, 98 
Spear, Second, m head-takmg, 
carries hands and feet, (A), 167, 
168, (C), 160 

Spears, First and Second, m serow 
hunt, theirshares of carcase, 100 
Spmdle, 64 

Spinnmg, 64, 66, tabu to raider’s 
wife, 167, parties, 66 
Spirits, countless, everywhere, 164, 
creator, world snapmg, 165, 
of crops, 166, 166, evil, 166- 
168 , kindly, rich men’s famil- 
iars, 168, 169, fightmg of, 
portends disaster, 6 , invoked at 
Akhetson Khetungy 181, offer- 
mgs to, at Amuhung Kutamy 
188, at mithan sacrifice, 193 

birth, (A & B), protector, 171 

— — crops, 166, description, 166, 
rice offered to, 80 , offermgs to 
81, 82, spear throwmg might 
frighten, 120, prayer to, 121, 
mvoked at Khapm KmTvmg, 
180, 181 
earth, 168 

evil, live m jungle and call 

peoples names, cause mght- 
mare, steal soul, 166, some 
described, 166-168, frightened 
by dog from new village site, 
45, ceremonies to keep from 
new house, 67, panji planted 
to keep off, 80, warded off 
by ginger, 185, frightened by 
ear&quake, 246 

guardian, Nkcbpenyu, (A), offer- 
ing of baskets of male and 
female ornaments made to 
before Feast of Merit, 183, 184 

of animals, offermgs to, at 

village f oundmg, 46 , await 
their slayer on the road to the 
Land of the Dead, 220 

of the house, offermgs to, 62 

of rice, her first appearance, 83, 

likes gay clothes, 33, 86 , might 
be alarmed by wrestlmg, 121 

of tiger, measures to present 

its revenge, 98 

of game, propitiated, 101 

of snake, 105 

The, the Tiger and the Man, 

folk-tale, 266 , The Lizard, 
folk-tale, 276 
- — ^wife, 113 

Spittmg, on produces illness, 137, 
148, causes lameness and 


cripplmg, 189, m purification 
ceremony, (A), 179, not 

allowed durmg “ silence ” at 
AkJietsong Khetung, 181 
Spittle, curative powers of, 11, 
smeared on sacrificial cock m 
purification ceremony, (B), 179, 
of every member of family on 
sacrificial mstrument, 188, 
mother’s, dabbed on baby’s 
forehead, 201 

Spoon, bone, (C), 101, wooden, 
(A & B), (C), gourd, 115, leaf, 
168, 160 n 2 

Squirrel, if, eats first-fruits offermgs, 
crops will be poor, 84, flesh 
tabu to medicme men, 172 

Flymg, flesh tabu to all 

women. 111 

Sterility, caused by absence of 
spearhead m marriage price, 
207, by quarrels with wife’s 
maternal uncle, 137, 208 
Stone Monuments and Ponds, 195- 
199 , monohths, 196-198 , align- 
ment, 198, 199, memorials 
of births near fields, 200 
Stone work, 70, 71 
Stones, games with, (A & B)^ 124 
See also Luck-Stones 
Stools, (0), 61 

Storms, caused by shaking cloths, 
181, by findmg luck-stone, 
233 , by touohmg magic stone, 
234 

Stranger, receives courtesy in Mor- 
img, 52, formerly beads and 
members of, placed m fields 
to improve oiops, by Lhotas, 
etc , 160 n 3 For tabus 
regarding, see Tabus 
Strohilcmthea ^laccyidifohus, cultiva- 
tion, dye mad© from, 66 
Suoklmg, boy for three, girl for two 
years, 204 
Sugar-cane, 87 

Suicide, only one case known among 
Kengmas and he a Baptist, 221 
Sun, beliefs regarding, 243, 244, 
echpse, halos, 246 
Sv/ngi term hete nyu, “spirits who 
eat men’s flesh,” 167 
Sdtato, reputed founder of Lephon, 

Sword-bean, creeper, shredded root 
for soap, 19, m village f ound- 
mg prophecy, 46, game with 
beans, 123, 124 , to haul sacri- 
ficial mithan, 186 
Syntax, 306 
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Taa lehamam^ (B), “tenth day” 
genna, after nine days* sowing, 
311 

Tabus, “ musts ” as well as “ must- 
no ts ” are mcluded 
Birth, for ten days after, no one, 
not an inmate, may touch 
anything m the house, 201 
Bride, must not visit parents, nor 
they her for three days after 
marriage, 211, on day of 
engagement both households 
must not touch cotton, 209, 
restrictions on bridegroom 
makmg fires and bride cooking, 
to save waste, 211 
Chastity, mcumbent, on elephant- 
hunter night before hunt, 95, 
on all men for twenty-four 
hours in genna to restore luck 
m hunting, 95 n 1, all men 
durmg Zu kuUt (A & 0), 175, 
for a month on those who 
re fenced the head-tree, 175, 
on all on mght of purification 
ceremony, 180, husband and 
wife sleep apart on night after 
purification ceremony, 176, at 
Pesengnyu Khv/ngho^ 184, at 
Khapui Kechvngt for two mghts, 
180, the young assistants m 
Az%hesa remain chaste, 190, 
as must first Beaper, 141 , 
and sap collector, 68, a would- 
be raider, wife of raider, 157, 
platform builder, on day, 196 , 
builder, durmg whole of Uo 
kvlo ceremony, 197 
Clan, or family, will die out if 
member swears false oath on 
Nahu wood, 151, if portion of 
land not made common clan 
land at each death, 142 n 1, 
if clansmen drinks rice beer 
offered on a fellow-clansman*s 
grave, 218, to give beast 
from plains in marriage price, 
208, usmg of snake love charms 
causes clan to die out, 238, 
erection of platform, (B), causes 
family to die out, 195, owner 
of only khunahe existmg feels 
his hne would die out if he sold 
it, 39 

Connected with beads and shell 
ornaments if tiichmgyt, string 
breaks after marriage it may 
not be renewed, 34 n 1, (0), 
buyer of new beads must not 
touch them tiE mght, 28, 
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buyer of new shell ornaments, 
stays m village for day and no 
one gomg to the fields visits 
his house, and, (A), observes 
a day’s germa for all such orna- 
ments, 27, 28 

Cultivation tabus, on “rats de- 
structive genna ” day, no cutting 
of wood, etc , 313, on “slqr wind 
genna ” day, nothmg must be 
felled or water splashed, 314, 
cloths must not be shaken on 
Akhetsong Kh&tungt 181, no 
jew’s-harp playmg durmg sow- 
mg, 124, no muscial instru- 
ment played dm mg harvest, 
85 , nor tops spun, 123 , 
name of Ndu not mentioned, 
78, khyuima, insect not men 
tioned m fields, 78, 82, (A & 
B), no spear-throwing or wrest 
Img, till rice reaped, 120, 121 

Eatmg apart, (0), first spear, 
tiger hunt, for five days, 98, 
after puttmg on tiger-tooth 
necklace, five days, 98, (A), 
men, from wives at ZU kuhf 
176, at Akhu meta keza, (B), 
men eat outside house, 178 

Fastmg, first sower, (C), makes 
ceremomal sowmg, 88, digger 
of deer pit on mornmg of day, 
102 , hunter before snaring 
hornbill, 104, men go out, at 
Akhetsong Khetimg, 181 , search 
for leaf for love charm made, 
238 

Feasts of Merit, giver of KetM 
K^yath^ may not sit on ground 
and must eat in asSiowa's 
house, 192 , erector m tso 
Mlo must not chase pig, 
chickens, etc , 197 

General, not lolled by any one • 
hzards, 170, large black swallow- 
tailed butterfly, 171, cattle 
between M&th^ ginda keye genna> 
and end of sowing, 81 , no one 
may marry after “ field- 
clearmg genna,’ ’210, pomt at 
rainbow, 246, kill mithan when 
rice IS m the blade, 192 n 1, 
brmg a bullroarer into village, 
84 

Hairouttmg and shavmg, (A 
B), hairouttmg of males not 
allowed at certain times, 18; 
man may not cut fiancee’s 
hair, 19, sides and back of 
men’s heads not shaved, 18, 
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after puberty a girl’s head may 
only be shaved by a clansman, 
19, crown of baby boy’s head 
not shaved, 204 

Tabus, Himtmg, elephant-hunter 
must not chase pigs, fowls, etc , 
95, must not sleep with wife 
the night before, 95 , small kmd 
of wild mithan must not be 
himted, 97, (A & B), may not 
tie corncob sheaths to hornet’s 
m huntmg for nest, 105 
Iron, (C), may not work in, (A & 
B), periods when tabu, 69 
Life, tabus affeotmg hfe to break 
hearthstone, or out winnowmg 
fan, fatal, 147, for wife or 
man to put an oUermg on a 
namesake’s grave, fatal, 173, 
218, to make an ojBfermg of 
rice beer to the dead at Ngada 
m another man’s name, com- 
passes his death, 237 
Mention not allowed of havmg 
killed a tiger, 97, of Ushong, 
insect livmg m dead bamboos, 
111 n 1, name of one who 
died apotia, 222, possibility 
of village bemg burnt, 225, 
gibbon after dark, 242 
Morung rebuildmg, tabus re- 
garding thatch removal, 64 
Of men, may not make cookmg- 
pots, 68, or clay pipe-heads 
except for own use, 68, carry 
cotton, 87, be present at bride’s 
weddmg feast, (0), 214, touch 
or step over a loom, 67, (C), use 
a needle, (A & B), sew women’s 
clothes, 67, (A & 0), step on to 
girls’ sleepmg platform, 53 
Of mother, must not carry child 
while answermg a call of 
nature, 204 n 1 , perform 
sexual act m view of her child, 
258 

Of wives, must not spin on 
day of platform erectmg, 196, 
197, witness ceremony, 197, 
spm when husband on raid, 157 
Of women, may not attend 
morung rebuildmg feast, 54, 
carry newborn calf mto house, 
(A & B), 92, step over or hit 
with usual skirt a himtmg dog, 
94, be present at or see huntmg 
dog brushmg ceremony, 101, 
play any musical mstrument, 
except Jew’s harp, 124, draw 
water from sprmg on third day 


of Zu huh, (A & C), enter 
men’s temporary sheds at Zu 
huLii 175, strike men, house 
or ground with her skirt, 226, 
menstruatmg women, go near 
“'bottle gourd ” beer vessels, 
78, must sleep on mat for one 
mght, 212 , and eat apart from 
husband, 212 

Tabus, Pot-makmg, tabu to all 
men and to both sexes of, (C), 
a woman about to make pots 
may not catch pig or fowls, 68, 
period when allowed, 68 

Quairellmg, no one must quarrel 
with first sower, (0), 140, 
or steal from first reaper, 141, 
his wife’s near relatives nor she 
with his, 137 

Raider, on return may not wash 
hands or weapons, and must 
sleep m morung, 158 

Restrictions on movement first 
reaper, may not leave village 
land, or enter another house 
till harvest is over, 84, Fen 
sengu, (A), Kuziska, (B), may 
never sleep m another viUage, 
140, KaGlivre, (C), first sower 
may never migrate, 141, 
Kachuway (C), may not migrate, 
nor fimi^ his food or drmk nor 
wash the dish or cup, 140, 
owner of goat which has kids 
stays away from fields on that 
day, 92, on Kennu, (A), or 
Khamam, (B & C), days every 
one reframs from work, 
on KetscmnH, (A), KechennUt 
(B), tsenna, (C), days, a man 
stays m village and speaks to 
no strangers, 164 n 1 

Silence, observed by builder of 
new house, (B), 57, by first 
reaper, (A), 84, house-wife, (A), 
at ceremonial meal, 86, (B), 
89, durmg ceremomal bathmg, 
177, at several periods in 
AJchetsong Khetung, 181, hus- 
band after wife’s transfer to 
clan ceremony, 213, elephant- 
hunter on mommg of hunt 
speaks to no one but his com- 
amon, 95, digger of pit for 
eer speaks to no one before 
diggmg, 102 j observed m love 
charm, 288 

Strangers, not spoken to by 
householder, makmg new 
hearth, 62, by lentil sowers, 81, 
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by performer of grub geima, 82, 
by any, (C), man the day before 
transplantmg rice seedlmgs, 
88, on third day of first reaping 
genna, (C), 89, by BXiy pne of 
the family on the day a cow 
has calved, (A & B), 92, by 
parents for ten days after birth 
of child, 201, by household of 
couple on day of engagement, 
209, platform builder, 196, 
village closed to on rice 
sowmg genna day, 81 n 1, 
at formal eating of first>frmts, 
174, (C), at Ngaza, for seven 
days, 176, giver of Kekke 
Khameaho and his -wife may 
not enter house of, for ten days 
after, 190, should not recline 
on married woman’s bed, (C), 
60 n 1 
Food Tabus 

Clans of Nsenyu stock abstain 
from meat durmg harvest, 14 
General, no one eats flesh of 
tiger, leopard, snakes (except 
cobra and pj^hon as below), 
any animal killed by a pig, 
the mghtjar, 110, of animal 
killed by fire, 226, chillies not 
eaten by, (B), on first pre- 
limmary to Akfu kesa^ 174, 
nee after camp budding Akhu 
khemefa kesa, 177, fowl on day 
of purification ceremony, 180 
Givers of Feasts of Merit Kekhe 
Khameaho^ giver and wife drink 
only madhu for five days 
and eat no chiUies for ten, 189, 
190, of Kethi Kiyathi, only 
drink p%ta madhu and eat no 
chdhes or rice for sixteen days, 
during which a special diet, 
Akhem Keea^ (0), giver and 
wife eat no buffalo flesh all 
their hves, 196, and he drinks 
no red-leaf millet beer, 87 , 
platform erector, (B), eats no 
chillies on day, 196, or durmg 
whole of Tao hCtlo ceremony, 
197, giver may not eat of 
sacrificial cow, 186, mithan, 192 
First Reaper, (C), drink no beer, 
eat only fish, ginger, nee, 88 
First Sower, (C), eats a meal of 
fish, gmger, rice, 88 
First Spear Tiger hunt, (A & B), 
no hear or dog meat, must eat 
bamboo-picMe and chdUes, 
(C), eats apart, 98, killer of 
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aamhhur, bear, wild boar, 
drinks pita madhu and eats 
pork without nee, one day, no 
chiUies for ten days, 100 
Medicme men, (A & B), may not 
eat dogs, bamboo rats, rats and 
squirrels, 172, (C), animals 

kUled by tigers or leopards, 172 
Men, only eat pangolm apart 
from wives, 223, 224, only 
eat parts of cobras and pythons, 
110, (C), may not eat millet 
leaves at Taate, 88, only old 
men eat, (C), goats flesh, 111, 
(A & B), gibbon, 103 , parrots, 
110 

Pig owner, must not eat flesh of 
pig he has had longest, 93 
Rice, fish, gmger sole diet of 
(C), family when hearthstones 
are installed, 62, by every one 
at purification ceremony, 186, 
nee and fish sole diet of house- 
wife at first-fruits ceremonial 
meal, 89 

Sap collectors eat no eggs the 
night before, 68 

Smiths, may not eat pangolm, 70 
Women, may not eat, python or 
cobra, flesh of animal killed by 
wild dog, monkeys, parrots, 
110, dogs, flymg squirrels, 
bamboo rats, otters, hornbills, 
and pig’s stomach, exc^t 
girls with shorn head, (C), 
bear’s flesh, goats, 111, wives 
of Kentennyu, serow, 110, 
all women pangolm, 224, preg- 
nant women, (A <fc B), bear and 
elephant, 111 , young men and 
women, he-goats, 111, newly 
married persons may not eat 
venison, dog, black oil seeds 
and fungus, till next Kgada, 
211 n 3 

“ Tails,” description, wearmg of, 
28, 29, (C), 32, represented on 
body cloth, 22 , carved on 
morung posts, 60 

Tangkhul, tribe, southern neigh- 
bours of (0), 3 , referred to 
regarding cane rmgs below 
knees, 23 , tug-of-war, 122 n 1 

** Taprobaman ” Nevil’s, referred to 
regardmg spirit m lizard form, 
276 n 2 

Tarhu, tree, bark as soap, 99 

Taro, cultivation, (A & B), 77, 218 
n 3, (0), 87 , placed on graves, 
' (A), 218 
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Tattooing, not done, 19 
Tegwo kebogu, (A), toucher of luck- 
stones, his accursed duties, 141 , 
duties in morung rebuilding, 
64, 141, m Zu kuU, 176, m 
mithan sacrifice, 186 
Tegweng keche kennu, “ hail falling ** 
genna, 81, 811, 312 
Tegwo Kepega, viUage stone of 
Tseminyu, 229 

Tegwo Kepesu, “ wife ” of Tegwo 
Kepega, 230 

Tekhanga, murders Hangtungwa, 
156 

Tekhi, first sower of rice and grower 
of chillies, 272 

Telenga, (A), “ fileld paths clearmg ” 
genna, 82, 83, 313, deference 
paid to spirit of the crops at, 
166 

Temime, (A), evil spirit who calls 
out people’s names, 166 
Tepmyu, (A), clan, 13, 14, use of 
words for mother in, 16, 
tradition that first smith was 
of, 70, men of, may not eat 
pangolm, 70 n 3, 224, chief- 
tamship of Tseimnyu, long 
hereditary m, 138, burmng 
of certam leaves tabu in, 224 
Tepmyu myengshi, Khel m Teso- 
phenyu, 66 

Tepfil keshu kennu, (A), “ rats 
destructive ’* genna, 313 
Terhe, (A), clan friend, 153 duties 
of m Feast of Merit, 184, 186, 
186, observes day of friend’s 
funeral as “ genna,” 163 
Ten kebong mha kebong kennii, (A), 
“ red cane, red thread ” genna, 
67, 80, 311 

Tero khetung, (B), “ dead men’s ” 
genna, 181 

Tero khUgwu, ” fowls* throat out- 
tmg ” Feast of Merit, prepara- 
tion, 183, 184 

Tero khugwugU, (A), fowls’ throat 
cutter, ofiEioial, 142 
Terrace, cultivation, little among 
(A & B), 76, for rice, (0), 86, 
88 

Teshe kenrm, (A), “ termite ” genna, 
81, 82, 312 

Tesophenyu, language group. North- 
ern Bengmas, (B), m mdex, 46 
Tesophenyu, village half m (A), 
half, (B), 2, 47, mcite Angamis 
to raid Tseimnyu, 3, 164, 
oppose Dr Brown, 3 , f oundmg 
of, 5, 6, joined by fugitives 


from Tsogmyu, 7, 8, men’s 
modest garb, 20 , supphes 
band for head-taker’s cloth, 22 , 
double “ tails ” made m, 28, 
29 , raimnakmg ceremony, 89 , 
feiid with Tseimnyu, origm, 3, 
164, 155 , fierceness of, 47, 
139, 165, 166, set fight with 
latter, 167, defeats Phiro, 
167, tiger ringmg, 97 , history 
of chieftamship, 138, 139, 

exchange of presents at feasts, 
182, stone alignment in, 199, 
story of luck-stone m morung, 
234 

Tetse, (A), kmdly spirit, 168 

Tetsesa Tsenna, (C), crop genna 
before first sowing of millet, 88 

Thado Kukis, pumtive measure 
agamst, 4 , references as to the 
great darkness, 270 n 2 , 
introduction of nee, 272 n 2 

Thandoza, clan of, (A & B), 13 

Thatch, of houses, 62 , of morungs, 
removal, 64, used m deafly 
magic, 237 

Thatching grass, cultivation of, 87 , 
first fire m new house made of, 
211, in seven-fold curative 
brush, 238 

Theft, pumshment for, 148 

Theguchunyu, animal charm ” 
clan, (A), 13, 14 

Thegwepegedenyu, (A), village, alias, 
Thegwepekenyu, 2 n 3, 47, 
founding of, 6, Theguchungu 
clan found in, 13, Angami 
clan m, 14, haircuttmg rules, 
18, umque spear m, 39, 
exchange of presents at feasts, 
182, effigies on graves, near, 
217 n 2, last tiger man was 
in, 228 

old, stone standard measure on 

site, 316 

Themakedima, alias Tsemmyu, 23 

Therugu, hill, 2, 4, reputed place 
of origm of khongpm beads, 35 , 
deputation, (0), received by, 
(A & B), below, 8, all Rengmas 
once hved on, 64, khuzit sprmg 
said to be on, 228 

Therugimyu, village of, (A), 2, 47, 
a httle below first village, 4, 
scene of second dispersal, re- 
foundmg of, 6, Theguchunyu 
sub clan m, 13 , Angami clan 
in, 14, haircuttmg rules, 18, 
banana seed bead strmgs made, 
28, exchange of presents at 
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feasts, 182, stone alignment 
at, 199, graves and efiSgies 
outside, 217 n 2 

TheriXshvng, Bengma tribal stone, 
229 

Thirst producer, (C), 87 
Thongsii, history, 6, 6 
Thongsunyu, founded by Thongsu, 
6, wiped out by witchcraft, 
6 n 2, 236, 237 

Thongwisu, mythical spinner in- 
voked, 64 

Thread, spmnmg of, 65 , magic use 
of, 237 

Threefold division of tribes, not 
found here, 14 

Thunder, beliefs regarding, 245 
Tiger, hardly distmguished from 
leopard, 97, huntmg of, 97- 
99, song on brmgmg m, 168, 
tabu to touch tooth, except 
when oath takmg, 30, bone, 
oath on, (0), 161 , meat from 
kill of, distributed at Feast of 
Merit, (C), 194, m purification 
ceremony variation m case of 
slayer of, 179 n 2, atones of, 
223, 250, 252, 261, 262, 263, 
264, 265, 268 , tooth ornament, 
(0), warrior, 30, meat offered 
to, at village finding, 46 , 
portion of hornets nest left for, 
106, leaves which, eat must 
not be burnt, 224, will eat 
mcestuous people, 266 n 2, 
spirit of to avoid angermg, 97 , 
to dream of, means we^s m 
field, 240, echpse caused by, 
swallowing moon, 246 , insigma 
of slayer, 3, “tiger’s eyes” 
on Ungta, 20, on apron, 29, 
J^st and second spears, (A & 
B), 39, (C), 98 

Tiger hunt, boys* game, 122 
“ Tiger leaves,” as bandage, 116 
Tiger men, beliefs and tales, 228, 229 
Tiger’s eyes, cowrie ornament, 20, 
22, 166 

Tihatsu, lo zu, pool below Tsemmyu, 
167 

Tiho, river, 2, 3 

Tune, division of, 322-326 

Tmder, 71 

Tiasu, river, (0), villages near, 2, 
(C) cross and driven back, 9, 
fish supply of, (C), 73, 107, 108 
Tobacco, cultivation, use of, 119, 
cure for toothache, 118 
Tooth, extraction, 118| -ache, cure 
for, 118, buried at foot of 


house post, 205 , to dream of, 
falling out, mterpretations, 242 
Tophema, village, go-between Teso- 
phenyu and Mozema, 154 
Tops, mentioned m village prophecy, 
45, 123, description, tabu m 
harvest, 123 
Torches, 72 

Trade, 72-74, salt, 72, daos and 
spears, 73, dried feh, 73, 74, 
by barter, 37, 72 and n 1, 73 , 
imports, banana-seed strmgs, 
28, human hair tails, from 
Sernas, 28 , from Angaims, 
leggings, 29, sickles and dig- 
geis, 8^8 n 2, Kohima bazaar 
and Angami pedlars, real 
beads, 30, 31, from Kalye- 
Kenyu, ornaments, 29, hats, 
30, gauntlets, 32, pots, 68 
n 1, 73, wooden diimes from 
Buzare, 69, from tribes to 
NB daos, 37, smith’s tools 
of foreign manufacture, 70 , 
export (A & B), cotton to 
Angamis, 64, 73 

Traps, for tiger, wild boar, 99, deer, 
102, small animals, 103, fall, 
102 

Travels and Ad/uentures, Butler, 
quoted, 2 n 1, 3 n 1 
Treachery, not adinired, 156 
Tree, seed of big, buried with beads 
by Lhotas, 6 , sleepmg shelters 
m, 80 

Trumpets, 124, described, 125, 126 
Tsarumechu, gluttonous evil spirit, 
niclmame for greedy man, 167 
Tsate, (C), last four days of gennas 
m early August, the festival of 
first-fruits, 88 

Tsebe lo to hethu kenn/u, 82 , “ young 
nee fields offermgs makmg” 
genna, 82 

Tsebe lo ro hethu Jeetsamvu, “ young 
rice fields offermgs making 
‘ geima,’ ” 313 

Tsegwenyu Phang, old village, 6, 
“ latrme of new village,” 93 
Tselanyu, (A), sub-clan, 11 and n 2 , 
marriage restrictions, 13, use 
of special word for mother, 16 , 
folk-tale, 275 

Tsenu, gives name to Tsemmyu, 6 
andn 1 

Tsemmyu, (A), village, 2, 46 , 
feud with the Tesophenyu, 
origm, 3, 164, 166, fierceness 
of, 42, 139, 165, 166, foundmg, 
nammg, 6, jomed by some 
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Sernas, 6 , language spoken 
m aU (A) villages, 8, Khin- 
zonyu, numerous m, 11, for- 
merly made body-cloth bands, 
22, women of, 23, “semvu** 
preserved m, si, expert smiths 
of, 38, 73, pot makmg, 68, 
ram-makmg ceremony, 89 , 
stoppmg, 90, 91 , tiger rmgmg, 
97, 98, history of chieftainship, 
138 

Tsenunyu, language group. Southern 
Kengmas, (A) m mdex, 46 
Tsetonazu, hiU, 4 n 2 
Ts^ che ketsannu, (A), “rice seed 
fallmg” genna, 81, 311 
Tsilaza, the, (B), name for Tselanyu, 
q V 

Tsobmyu, (A), clan, 6, 12 , eat 
meat at harvest, 14 
Tsogmyu, village, foundmg of, 6, 
history, 7, site, 35, un- 
sportmg curse on imthan 
hunters, 97 

Tsokonkonjru, (A), village, 2, 47, 
foundation, 6 , special rules as 
to hair-cuttmg, 18 
Tsokungkwa, rook m folk-tale, 274 
Tso kulot (A), Alung Keye, (B), 
memorial stones, erection, 196- 
198, msigma of erector, 22 
Tson^o, berries, as cure for sore, 
117 

Tsomho, tree, firesticks made of, 71 , 
slat of, to avert mghtmare, 
166, berries of, m offbrmg to 
ancestors, 182, mixed with 
salt, 110 

Taophanyu haaung, khel of the stone 
step, 56 

Tson, (0), clan, 15 
Tsorohendv^ Jcenrm, anti-fire genna, 
226, ketsannu, BIO 
Tsung kegwa M hennH, (A), “ sky 
fine asking ’* genna, 313 
Tsung khen eki kenniX, “ sky fallmg 
askmg ** genna, (A), crop genna 
for ram, 89 

Tsung kerhz h% kennu, (A), sky 
raining askmg for genna, 313 
Tsung kethu kemvd, (A), “ clearmg ” 
genna, 313, 314 

Tsung kungbhu kennH, (A), “ sky 
wmd " genna, 314 
Tsungenyu, (A), sky spirit, 168 
Tubers, as medicme, 117, 119, 
as pig’s food, 93, as famine 
food. 111 

TiXohong kehh gJvb keh/i kennu, (A), 
shell bead polishing, metal 


armlet pohshmg ” genna, 27, 
28 311 

Tug-of war, 45, (A & B), 121, 
see also Omens, (C), 121 , 
with cane, 122 
Tulo, tiver, 244 

Twms, views regarding, 206 and n 1 
Two-fold division of tribes, evidence 
of, 14, 15, relationship terms 
•consistent with, 136, 137 

XJohongza, (B), clan, 7, 13, use of 
word for mother and grand- 
mother, 15 

Umbihcal cord, cuttmg and burymg 
of, 200 

TJncle, paternal, guardian of 
nephews and meces, 144 n 1 , 
maternal, his importance, 137 

Vats, beer, position m house, 69, 
exempt from punitive de- 
struction, 147 

Vem, Ghukhuh’s first husband, 17, 
folk-tale, 278 

Venus, star, influence on crops, 245 
Virgm, troubles of her soul on the 
way to Land of the Dead, 170 
Verbs, the, 298 

Village(s), the, and its defences, 46- 
48, government, secular, 138- 
140, rehgious, 140-142, sur 
roundings, 48, foundmg, (A & 
B), 46, 46, divisions of, 56, 66, 
oaths between, 151 

sprmg, curative brushmg at, 

188, 238 

Vocabulary, 307 
Vowels, 286 
Vyembi, 7, 35, 96 

Wagers, 120 

Wakchmg, village, 20, fertihty of 
fields connected with union of 
sexes, 43 n 2 

Walls, of house, erection, 62 , 
clothes pegs on, 69 , inner, 
ofiermgs to ancestors hung on, 
183, offermgs to the dead 
placed outside front wall, 170 
Walnuts, green, as fish poison, 107 , 
skm, for wounds, 116 
Warfare and Headhimtmg, 153- 
162, stones of various raids, 
154, biggest raid, Mozema on 
Tsemmyu, 154-156, mode of 
raiding, 157, return of party 
and reception, 158, tabus, 167, 
158, disposal of “ head,” 167- 
162 
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Warrior, experienced, plants “ pan- 
318 ” m rear of raiders, 168, 
of note, hammers stick through 
“ head,’* addresses “ head,” 
169 , leading, outs first bamboo 
for Head-tree fence, 179 ? with 
full msigma leads m t$o kulo 
ceremomes, 197 

Washmg, ceremonial, of (C), 
returned raiders, 160, face 'and 
paws of himtmg dogs, 101 
whole village (B), 174, all 
males, (A & C), 176, 176, (B), 

177, weapons, 174, 177, 186, 
luck-stones at morung re- 
buildmg, 64, at Zu kidi, 175, 

178, 232, 233, 234, at house 
rebuildmg and Ngazu, (C), 234, 
235 

“ Burier ” washes cloths, corpse 
IS laid out m, 216 

Patient bathes after curative 
brushmg, 239 

Poisoner, washes herself on day 
of victim’s funeral, 236 

Seeker for love charm washes 
hands, 238 

Wife washes herself at Awuu 
waza kukmvo, 188 , on entermg 
husband’s clan, 213 

of raider’s hands and weapons 

not allowed, 158 

Waste, genna to guard agamst, 85, 
88 , restrictions on fire-makmg 
and cookmg by newly-wed, 211 
Water, “virtue” m, 45, of old 
viage sprmg poured mto new, 
46, 46, thrown on fighters 
for sacrificial mtestmes, 185, 
192 , for men’s washmg m 
Zu kuUt must be unpolluted, 
175, thrown over each other 
by ram-makers, (A), 89, from 
Tizu, poured over (sky-stone), 
(0), to get ram, 90, m which 
chicken has been washed as 
charm to prevent pig straymg, 
239, m dreams, symbolises 
crops, 240 

Weapons, 36-41, daos, 37, 38, 
spears, 38, 39, cross-bows, 39, 
40 , shields, 40, 41 , rules as to 
inheritance of, 144, after raid 
not washed, 158, 160 
Weavmg, 67 , implements of mother 
of twins not borrowed, 205 
Weeds and weeding, 82, 83, cere- 
mony to prevent growth of, 81 , 
dreams which foretell growth 
of, 240 
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Whetstone, (C), 38, buried by, (B), 
below post of new house, 57 
Whistle, boys, 125 , usedm elephant- 
huntmg, 95 

Whorls, of hair blemish m a mithan, 
186 , of a spmdle, 64 
Widow, customs as to inheritance, 

- 143, 1 44 , marriage price of, 208 , 
chaste, as first reaper, (A), 141 
Wife, allotted tasks, 163, wears 
msigma of husband’s achieve- 
ments, 24, 25, 36 , eldest 
maternal uncle of, gets spear- 
head of marriage price, 208, 
to quarrel with, or other near 
relation of wife, cause her 
sterihty, 208 

Wmnowmg fan, 86, earned by 
first reaper, 84, 88 n 2 , exempt 
from pumtive destruction, 147 , 
to cut, fatal to cutter, (0), 147 
Witchcraft and Charms, 235-239, 
use of poisons, 235-237 , 
charms to cause quarrels, 

237, love, 237, 238, curative, 

238, 239, to prevent straymg 
of pigs, 239, chickens, 224, 
ThongsHnyu wiped out by 
witchcraft, 6 n 1, 236, 237 

Wokha, hill, 2, outpost on, 3, 
mentioned m huntmg-dog cere- 
mony, 101, souls of the dead 
pass, to the Land of the Dead, 
169, 170, folktale, 273 
Woman, position of, 163, work of, 
dyemg, pickmg dyestuffs, 66, 
wear fewer ornaments than 
men, 33, use different basket 
from men, 71, also beer cups, 
(0), 116, pull with men m 
tug of- war, 121 , of village 
feast together on mght of 
weddmg, (C), 214, who 

swallows banana seed will 
produce a bastard, 78, a 
village site chosen by a, will 
never be a success, 10 , secrets 
of witchcraft known to some, 
235, eat millet leaves raw at 
Tsate, (C), 88, menstruatmg, 
pollutes sprmg, 175 n 1 , 
must not go near bottle gourd 
beer vessels, 78, sleeps on 
floor, eats apart, 212, for 
tabus of women, see Tabus 

old, as first reaper, (A), 84 , 

of clan entertamed at Kekhe 
Khamesho, 189, as cup filler at 
Feasts of Merit, 190, 191 , as go- 
between at betrothals, 209, 214 
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Wood louse, 224 

Woodwork, 68, 69, beer vats, 112, 
113, spoon, 115 

Wormwood, as cure for woimds, 
116 , leaves thrown, on head,” 
(C), 160, path closed with, 
steins at purification ceremony, 
(C), 180, umbihcal cord cut 
with sharp stem of, 200 , 
omens as to child’s name taken 
with chips of, 201 
Wounding, mahcious, pumshed by 
destruction of house, 148 
Wounds, treatment of, 116, 224 
Wrestlmg, (C), at any time, 120, 
(A & B), after reaping of nee, 
121 

Wristlets, (C), 41 

Yacham, Ao village, custom as to 
hangmg “ head,” 169 n 1 
Yanthangsao, mterpreter, eleventh 
m descent from Mhatong, 12 n 
3 

Year, Bengma division of, 322 
Yeast, manufacture of, use m pita 
madhu, 112, m rohi madOhu, 
113-115 

Yisi, Sangtam village, exports iron 
arrow-heads, 40, salt, 73 
Yisisu, Sangtam village, exports salt, 
ram boulder above, 90 
Yiungta, happy trigamist, 207 
Yoheri, (0), clan, 16 
Ymhhu heohenna, (B), genna to 
avert fires, 226, 310 
Yuyesa tsenna, (O), crop geima, 
before field house built m 
]hums, 88 

Zamu, her atone alignment, 198 
Za/rmjoa (B), morung stone fore- 
tells weeds m fields, 234 
Zamwaza, (B), clan, 13, folk-tale, 
272 


Zemi, (Kacha) Nagas, trade in? 
banana seed bead, 28, omens 
for war, 36 , attack A R out- 
post, 37, mdecent model as 
field fertiliser, 83 , effigies 
outside villages, 178 n 1 
ZengJeeat, (village share), (A), Third 
Feast of Merit, 184, 186, 

msigma, 62, 185 

Zeskehu, chose site of Lephori, 10 
Zibethang, enriched by luck-stone, 
234 

Zong ru henniX^ (A), ” tenth day ” 
genna, after sowmg, 311 
Zonyu (A), cloth, msigma of 
Feast of Merit, 21 
Zosheto, sex hero m folk tale, 260 
ZuchongnyiX giXtsung, bird, feather 
as love charm, 238 
Zu kephet (A), third day of Ngada, 
“ hquor openmg,” offermgs 
made on graves, 316 See 
keai nu shong hedung zong, 173 
Zu hull nga, “ water- washmg festi- 
val,” (A), 310, described, 174- 
176 , purification ceremony, 79 , 
luck-stones washed at, 232 , 
Teguoo Kepega stone washed at, 
229 , huntmg-dogbrushmg cere* 
mony the day after, 101 
Zu kuh zu kethO, kennu, (A), ** water 
washmg, rice beer preparing” 
genna, 310 

Zvle, branch of Milky Way, story, 
244 

Zu mhung mhU keyi ketsannu, (A), 
crop genna, 81, 312 
Zumom, Serna clan, 9 
Zu nye kethu zong, (A), first day of 
Ngada, “pita madhu makmg 
day,” 173 See Nga zu ketfm 
kenmX, 315 

Zu sho akhu, (B), crop genna, 80, 311 
Zyeinho, (A), plant with irritatmg 
leaves, hair chppmgs not thrown 
near, 18 
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(B), Inner Hills, 46 n 2 
AhozUf (0), navel (deep), 318 
Achdkang, (B), outer room, 69 
Achangtha sit khu, (B), long-curved 
“ tail,” 28 

Achela, (B), Outer Hills, 46 n 2 
AcheliMva, (0), measurement of 
girth, 818 

AchesH, (C), pith ear cyhnder, 34 
A(M, (0), brass disc on apron, 32 
AchtchUf (C), kmd of ficus, 70 
Ach^ keru, (0), leggmgs, 33 
Acinsho, (C), red gourd, 87 
AcJitM, (B), basket measure, 319 
Achohu, (C), shield, 40 
Achongpim, (B), bark for yeast, 116 
Achota, (C), millet, 67, 114 
AcM, (B), Great Indian HornbiU, 
103 

Aclm cmyang, (B), ankle bone (deep), 
318 

Acfm keye, (B), leggmgs, 29 
Admkha kesiX, (B), one foot, 317 
AdtmU, (C), irrigation channel, 86 
A6h/mg kediaz%t (B), adze, 69 
AcMXnong keUe, (B), small of the 
leg (deep), 318 
Achure, (C), hghtmng, 246 
Achuwe, (B), ^d begonia, 69 
Adimte, (B), wild begoma, cure for 
toothache, 118 

Agash/i, (B), oil seed, white, 78 
Aghiza aghuh, (B), wild buffalo, 97 
Ahakhu, (B), armpits (deep), 318 
Aha pofiong, (B), measure, 316 
Aharm khamugwa, (B), white gourd, 
78 

Ah(vim wuketaowa, (B), red gourd, 78 
Aham, (B), tuber, cure for dysentry, 
117, to procure abortion, 119 
BB (Eengma Bagas) 


Ahayi, (B), noose-trap, 103 
AMpUf (0), comb, 19 
AMshe, (C), sugar cane, 87 
AhiaH, (B), thatchmg grass, 87 
Aho ha tsUf (B), woman's cowrie 
cloth, 26 

A^ycmshi kem kecM, (B), bead 
neck-strmg, 27 
A%ymg8ht, (B), khd, 65 
AkecJmua, (0), adze, 69 
Ake keru, (0), warrior’s gauntlets, 32 
Akennam, (B), lower rod of loom, 67 
Akenno, (C), lower rod of loom, 67 
Akeprau, (B), firestick, 71 
Aketsi kekenowa, (B), wordasker,” 
marriage go-between, 209 
Akezu keriMu, (0), woman’s cowrie 
waist-band, 36 

Akhachi, (B), house wall, 59, 62 
Akhaha, (B), climbing lentil, 78 
Akha haiya, (B), body-cloth, 22 
Akha khcmhiaj (B), short span, 316 
Akha khesvwa, (B), long span, 316 
Akkakhif (B), cotton, 78, (C), 

cotton, 87 

Akhalo, (C), walnut, 108 
Akhanyo, (0), wall-post, 61 
Akhaong, (B), root, givmg yellow 
dye, 66 

Akhapo, (B), porcupme, 102 
Akhapru, (C), porcupine, 102 
Akha/rha, (0), clunbmg lentil, 87 
Akhaah/if (B), plant used m ram 
stoppmg, 90 , leaves offered to 
spirits, 180 

Akha Ua, (0), “ pita madhu,” 112 
Akhay%f (B), giant red millet, 77, 113 
Akhayming, (B), stmkmg lentil, 78 
Akhaza, (B), berry for yeast, 114 
Akhazu, (C), natural salt water, 73 
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Ahhela, (C), pine splinter, 61 
Akhena, (0), ears (deep), 318 
AkhertyOf (C), a cubit, 316 
Akhesi, (0), fruit, cure for malaria, 
118 

Akh&t t8o, (C), hand washer, 108 
Akh&tung, (B), tree, sap used for 
pamtmg cloths, 68 
Akheyaz Ket8% (B), (penis erectus), 
fertility luck-stone, 233 
Akheze, (0), bamboo hoe, 87 
AkM, (B), cross-ties of house, 61 
Akh%, (0), woman’s armlet, 34 
Akhvrat (C), edible tuber, 111 
Akhiaa, (0), woman’s metal bracelet, 
34 

Akh^yung, (B), sword-bean, 19, 123 
AkJmoangt (B), kmd of frog, 109 
Akhokhyu, (C), woman’s conohshell 
disc, 33 

Ak'hok%yaf (C), tree, berries as soap, 
19 

Akhoso, (0), oil seed, white, 87 
AkhosU, (B & C), panji, 40 
Akhowa, (0), kmd of bee, 106 
Akhowa cmikhu, (B), kind of bee, 
106 

AkhovJo, (B), sort of ficus, 69, 70 
Akhozyoh, (C), sword-bean, 123 
Akhozyoki (C), sword-bean, 19 
Akhph, (B), knee (deep), 318 
Akkra, (0), wall of house, 62 
Akhru, (0), sambhur, 100 
Akhru, (0), red-leafed miBet, 87, 114 
Akhu, (C), neck (deep), 318 , measure 
for rice, 319 

Akhu, (B), a kmd of millet, 77, 
114 

Akhuhe, (B), raw hide helmet, 27 
AkhukeGhu, (B), long jump, 120 
Akhukma, (0), purhn, 62 
Akhuh, (B), irrigated terrace, 76, 
(0), irrigated terrace, 86 
Akhungaa (B), back or side 

door, 68 

Ahhunyong, (B), a cubit, 316 
Akhura, (C), sickle, 88 n 2 
AkTmrM, (C), full-dress hat, 30 
AklvU *rril, (C), ankle bone (deep), 
318 

Akhuru, (C), gibbon, 103 
AhJmaa kh/utaepe, (C), measure for 
mithan horn, 317 

Akhuah^, (B), plant, with irritating 
leaves, 18 

AkhAahi, (C), waist (deep), 318 
AhhuaM ovia, (B), ram-shield, 26 
AkhOishu, (B), waist (deep), 318 
Aklmtaa, (C), woman’s nee basket, 
71 


Akhmmtsa, (C), load, measure, 319 ' 
Akhuzt, (C), maize, 86, 114 
Ahhuzu, (C), irrigated terrace, 86 
Akhwe, (B), woman’s armlet, 34 
Akhwela, (B), ears (deep), 318 
Akhwtsa, (B), woman’s bracelet, 34 
Akhwo, (C), knee (deep), 318 
Akusu, (B), wdd boar trap, 99 
AkusJm, (C), wild boar trap, 99 
AkiUrib, (C), muma, 103 
Akwang, khekong, (B), gauntlet, 29, 
41 

Akwemg khekong apam, (B), measure 
for mithan horn, 317 
Akwang khunyuwa, (B), men or 
deadly arm, 222 

Akwitewa, (C), macaque, 102 n 2 
Akwohang kehaai 'pm, head-taker’s 
spear, 38 

Ahwohhe, (B), frame for wmdmg 
thread, 66 

Ala, (B), heddle, 67 , cross-bow, 36 
Alachu, (B), arrow, of cross-bow, 40 
Alakha, (B), red fiower to adorn a 
“ head,” 159 
Alahr^, (0), comb, 19 
Alan/y%, (C), hawk, 171 
Alash%, (B), spuming party, 65 
Alatcmg^, (B), women’s loop of 
beads, 34 

Alathe, (C), lampstand, 61 
Ale, (C), measure, 317 
Alechu, (B), dao holder, 37 
AlecTmh, (B), dao belt, 37 
Alephu, (C), leaf which Tepmyu 
may not burn, 224 
Aleae, (0), iron razor, 18 
Ah hekezay%, (B), tug-of-war, 121 
Alo, (B & C), thread, 65 
Alokhe, (C), frame for wmdmg 
thread, 65 

Alokheahi, (B & 0), frame for wmd- 
mg thread, 65 
Alowe, (C), ram hat, 26 
Alu, (B), nce-pest grub, 82 
AlucM, (B), load, measure, 319 
AlukT^, (C), top of the head (deep), 
318 

Alung keheoha, (B), puttmg the 
weight, 120 

Alimg kohwu, (C), puttmg the weight, 
120 

Alung tan, (B), body cloth of giver 
of Kethi, 21, 191 

Aluaha, (0), thatch, 62, thatchmg 
grass, 87 

Alvitho, (C), kmd of body-cloth, 23 
Ahwe, (0), heart (deep), 318 
Alyu, (0), creeper for fish poisonmg, 
108 
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Amagha, (B), wmnowing fan, 85 
Amaha, (B), measure for rice, 319 
Amcmgangt (B), wild sow, 99 
Amara, (C), wnmowmg fan, 88 n 2 
Amatha, (B), husked nee, 86 n 2, 
(C), nee, 86 , 

Ameohu akhong, (B), " pareel of 
salt,” 320 

AmeU, (C), basket measure, 319 
Aifmny% akhukowa, (B), girFsi first 
skirt, 24 

Ameait (C), buttock (deep), 318 
Armsu, (C), cattle, 92 
Amem hhaweng, (B), cattle, 92 
Ameithet (C), tree of which bark used 
for torches, 72, for soap, 72 
Avmtlm^ (C), hearth, 80 
Ameh kezowa, (B), leopard, 97 
AmetvLOa, (B), tiger, 97 
Ameye akesugU, (B), semi-circular 
iron hoe, 80 

Ameyi, (B), tree of which bark used 
for soap, 19, for torches, 72 
Ameze, (0), calf (deep), 318 
Amez%, (B), cucumber, 78, (0), 87 
ArmzoTig, (B), calf (deep), 318 
Amezong khekong^ (B), rawhide 
greaves, 41 

Amich&n, (0), tiger man, 228 
Arm khu khu khmoa, (0), fUnt and 
steel, 71 

Armshe, (B), barking deer, 100 
Armshe, (B), bark for poultice, 116 
Armsu, (C), barkmg deer, 100 
Armthu, (C), leopard, 97 
Arm h, (C), fire-thong, 71 
Arm tsU, (0), head-teSter’s cloth, 23 
Armwu, (0), tiger, 97 
Amm, skirt of wife of giver of 
Aisah, 194 

Armkhut iron digger, (B), 79, (0), 
87 

Amoyif (B), “ blood illness ” rheu- 
matic affections, 117 

(A), hornet, 105, AmozUf(B), 
leaves waved over apotia corpse, 
222 

Amozu, (B & 0), serow, 100 
Ampa kesu, (C), “ one foot,” 317 
Ampemyong, (B), measure for imthan 
horn, 317 

AmpM, (0), axe, 69 
Amphu, (B), axe, 69 
Arnthe kegothema, (C), tuber, for 
” maggot paste,” 116 
AnvUi (B & C), spmdle, 64 
Amu akem grJi,, (B), bamboo hoe, 80 
Amm (zsdm keptma, (B), “ m-law ” 
pounduig-table carriers, Plei- 
ades, 244 
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Awm avu, ” ancestors stones,” 234 
AmukhUy (B & C), termite, 95 
AmrM/iy (B), water tobacco pipe, 
119 

Arrmkhru kezaUi (C), earthquake, 
246 

AnmkJm, acacia bark for fish 
poisonmg, (B), 107, (C), 108 
Amukhu kekezuy (B), earthquake, 
246 

AnmlyUy (C), roof -tree, 61 
Armi^t kecha, (C), sun halo, 245 
Armiimy (C), salt, 73 
Amuza, (C), measure for imthan 
horn, 317 

Amuzong, (B), spinning party, 65 
Arrmoy (G), axe, 69 
Ana avu, ” rice stones,” 234 
Anakhay (C), raider’s ear ornament, 
31 

Andmy (B), measure, 317 
Artarily (0), brass ear-rmg, 31 
AnasUy (0), girl’s pre-marriage bone 
disc, 34 

Ana vu, luck-stone, 232 
Angaoh^y (C), bananas, 87 , as 
astrmgent, 117 

Angu, (0), long-tailed monkey, 102 
n 2 

Amy (B), the sun, 243 
Amkezu tsuy (B), head-takers’ 
pamted cloth, 22 
Am khovMy (B), sun halo, 245 
Amsuy (B), thatch, 62 
Amvu, (0), ancient beads, 31, 85 n 1 
Anua, (B & O), general term for 
spirits, 164 

Amza HanyUy (B), (spirit rice 
pounder), luck-stone, 233 
AmzahwuooTonJOa, (C), ” buijh spirit,” 
171 

Amza ^mvoy (C), thimderbolt, 246 
Amza, ’5^, (B), spirit’s mithan, 96 
Amza ^W^khUy (C), (spirit’s morung), 
the Milky Way, 244 
AnkhermymgrhUy (A), ankle-bone 
(deep), 318 

Anon0a% (B), shuttle, 67 
An/Uy (B), dao, 36 

Anu kehechUy (B), game with stones, 
124 

AmUsa, (C), bamboo kmfe, 67 
Anuzty (B), ambassador, 162 
Anyakho, (B), tree on which strong 
oaths are taken, 151 
Anyamphugby (B), camehan bead, 
33, term of affection, 153 
Anyiy (B & C), birdlune, 103 
Awyi muy (B), fixethong, 71 
Atbytniy (C), goat, 92 
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AwyvnUi (B), goat, 92 
AnyUi (0), dao, 36 
Anyukri, (0), wild dog, 103 
Anyu vu, (B), village luck-stones, 
232 

Aochii (0), Castor and Pollux, 245 
Aowa anUf (B), hornbiU feathers in 
wig, 27 

Aowe, (B), bed, 69 
Aoweheye, (B), girls’ dormitory, 62 
Aowxahu, (0), white orchid, 116 
Aowuprurr, (C), bull-roarer, 123 
Ape>f (C), stool, 61 
Apetsu, (B), thigh (deep), 318 
Apetm, (B & C), triangular trap, 
103 

Apfe, (0), spear, 36 
Apfu khekongt (B), rawhide armour, 
41 

Apfu, mother, 15, 129 n 1 
Apfu pechegu, father in Outer range 
dialect, 129 n 1 

Apfu tenugH, mother m Outer range 
dialect, 129 n 1 

ApfuU kekung, (B), spear throwmg, 
119 

Apf y^, (B), navel (deep), 318 
Aphela arM ketaowa, (B), leprosy, 
225 , 

Aphorung, (B), top, 123 
Aphru, (C), top, 123 
Aph/ru, (C), khel, 66 
Aphu, (B), short-haired dog, 94 
Aphuwa cuwawa, (B), long-haired 
dog, 94 

u4pi,{B),taro, 77, (0), 87 
Apichi, (C), thigh (deep), 318 
Apiki, (B), support for feathers m 
wig, 27 

Apvmng, (B), flute, 124 
Apogi, (A), female term for friend, 
153 

Apo keeowa, (C), (first attacker), top 
star of Orion’s dagger, 244 
Apoaoum, (A & B), term for friend, 
153 

Apowo, (B), field house, 79 
Apro, (0), field house, 88 
Apuohong, (B), oil seed, black, 78 
Apm, (B), spear, 36 
Apu% mm, (B), spear, for marriage 
price, 38 

Apung tegwe, (B), bear, Malayan, 
102 

Apyphu, (B), tree, flower as purge, 
117, for abortion, 118 
Apymg, (B), bamboo needle, 67 
Apy%, (B), tree, leaf as astrmgent, 
117 

Arcerr, (0), Angami, 321 


Arasu, (C), stump^tailed macaque, 
102 n 2 

Archo, (C), bamboo needle, 67 
Arela, (C), shrub, leaf used for 
poultice, 116 
Arem, *(0), the sun, 243 
Arep%, (C), rambow, 246 
Areso, (C), cane ring, worn below 
Imee, 33 

Aiethut (C), “ first sowmg ” genna, 
88 

Arhazo, (0), edible tuber. 111 
Ar1vbkv)%i (C), water tobacco pipe, 
119 

Arho, (C), bead, 33 
Afhoho, (C), front door, 60 
Arhoze, (C), stinking lentils, 87 
Arhozo, (C), rafter, 62 
ArhukM, (C), macaque, 102 n 2 
Anza, (0), song sung by head-takers, 
169 

Ama, (C), heddle, 67 
ArocM, (C), head-taker’s ear pen- 
dant, 31 , Great Indian Hom- 
biU, 103 

ArocM, Icene, (C), hornbill feather, 
30 

Arokhu, (C), grave, 219 
Aror^, (0), baldriok, 32 
Arovu, (C), field company, qv 
Aro^^, (0), necklet, 31 
Arphu, (B «& 0), lease rod, 67 
ArrM hu, (A), “ enemies’ teeth,” 
28 

ArrM hupi, (A), enemies’ teeth ” 
cloth, 22 

ArriM, (C), (enemies) Orion’s Belt, 
244 

Arrth, (C), buffalo, 91 
Arrm%ram khurong, Ao for full-dress 
hat, 30 

Arruahu, (C), lime fruit, cure for 
malaria, 118 

Arru the, (C), “ frmged shaft ” of 
spear, 39 

Aru, (0), elephant, 95 
Arukha, (C), ivory armlet, 32 
Aaa, (C), the moon, 243 
Aaaa, (B), Plamsman, 321 
Aaa amaham avu, “ game kidney 
stones,” 234 

Aaafhowa, (B), friend, 163 
Aaakeye, (O), platform by house, 61 
Aaa keshewa, (C), game-lulling men, 
222 

Aaa kePiwa, (B), “ big meat,” 

elephant, 95 

Aaahru, (0), woman’s conch-shell 
disc, 83 

Aaam, (B), poundmg-table, 69 
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AsanyUi (A), Plainsman, 321 
Aaaphu^ (C), “ shoulder measure, 
316 

Aaaphu kukan, (C), measure, 317 
Asatm, (B), wild boar, 99 
AsatsU ha, (B), boar’s tush, 28 
Asatsu kameshUf (B), standing jump, 
120 

Asave, (C), brass bracelet, 32 
Aaekhi, (C), dao-holder, 37 
Aaenta, (B), nullet, 77, 114 
Aaephu, (B), pangolm, 223 
Aaha, (B), the moon, 243 
Aaha ’a, (B), a lily, 27 
AahaM, (B), bamboo knife, for 
cloth, 67 

Aahanu, (B), big conchshell, 34 
Aahapo, (C), brass bracelet, 32 
Ashe, (0), ear pendant of head- 
taker, 31 

Ashe khu, (C), “ tail,” 32 
Aahemu, (0), bad thunderstorm, 246 
Ashenno, (B & C), shed stick, 67 
Ashe ^pfe, (C), frmged spear shaft, 39 
Aahentha, (B), Job’s tears, 77, 114 
Ashetha, (C), Job’s tears, 86, 114 
AsM, (C), girls’ dormitory, 52 
Ashile, (0), warrior’s apron, 32 
Ashitao, (C), Lephori man’s decency 
rag, 21 

Aahu, (0), short-haired dog, 94 
Ashuchi, (B), platform outside 
house, 61 

A8huhh% rha, (0), tuber, cure for 
dysentery, 117 

AahulmazU, (B), buttock (deep), 318 
Aahurm, (C), p^hon, 224 
Aahum, (B), top of the head (deep), 
318 

Aahuahe, (0), skirt protector, 26 
AahuziJt-kecheaowa, (B), viUage 
burier, 141 

Aat, (B & C), mithan, 91 
Asi kekewa, (0), (the followers), 
lower stars of Orion’s dagger, 
244 

AamgU, (A), friend, 152 
Aao, (C), ginger, 87 
Aaola, (C), poundmg block, 60 
Aail, (A), the moon, 243 
Aau, (B),rice, 77 
Asu, (0), bm, rice measure, 319 
A8mh%, (B), platform beside house, 
61 

Aatkthi, (C), wild boar, 99 
Aauoh/i aha, (0), boar’s tush, 30 
Aauehu, (C), wild sow, 99 
Aaukhemmig, (B), man’s bead collar, 
27 

Asukh%, (B), macaque, 102 n 2 


AsfO, khu, (B), straight “ tad,” 28 
Aau khul%, (0), baldriok, 29 
Asung, (B), gmger, 78 
Aaung, (B), neck (deep), 318 
As^ngkM,, (B), girl’s ear ornament, 
19, 34, term of affection, 152 
Aaum, (C), bamboo fillet, 30 
Aauphu, (0), pangobn, 223 
Aaifpi, (B), gibbon, 103 
Aaupri, (0), wdd mithan, 96 
Aaurhan, (0), friend, 163 
Asiithe, (0), memorial platform, 220 
Aauza, bottle gourd, (B), 78 , (C), 87 
Aauzen, (B), stump-taded macaque, 
102 n 2 

Atakhu, (B & C), jew’s harp, 124 
Atamu, (B), long-taded monkey, 
102 n 2 

Ata/rmii, (B), leaf, givmg red dye, 
66 

Atapaghe, (B), leaf which Tepinyu 
may not burn, 224 
Atapfu, (B), ” shoulder,” measure, 
316 

Atapfu pohong khakhaa, (B), 
measure, 317 

Atctshang, (B), noose trap, 103 
Atatau, (0), armpits (deep), 318 
Atazib, (B), war club, 36 
Atecht, (C), leaf m which ashes are 
wrapped, m granary, 89, bark 
used for poultice, 116 
Atechukezu, (0), one Eger’s breadth, 
316 

Atela, (C), passage, 60 
Ate kekwenyu, (A), man of bitter 
filesh, 222 

Ateme cmyo kezehiwa, (B), mithan 
sacrificer’s wife’s cloth, 26 
Aferm hechungwa, (B), tiger man, 
228 

Atenyang, (B), wdd dog, 103 
AthaGh^, (C), weavmg-sword, 67 
Athadhu, (B), weavmg-sword, 67 
Athakheye, (B), warp, 67 
Athakherhe, (C), warp, 67 
Athakethi, (B & C), weft, 67 
Athangyi, (B), brass ear spiral, 27 
Athly^, (B), creeper for fish poison, 
106, lotion for wounds, 116 
Athuka, (B), hearth, 69 
Athukha, (B), small tobacco pipe, 119 
Ativ&km, (0), cross-ties of house, 61 
Athuh, (C), creeper, used m fish 
poison, 108 

AthuthU, (C), trumpet, 124 
Atongpya, (B), tree, berry as soap, 
19, for lotion, 116 
Atorr, khiXkh/iXaouoa, (C), cock’s comb 
flower, 31 
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Atoaha, (B), chillies, 78 
Atoso, (C), measure, 316 
Atsa ^ang keshuwa^ (B), thunder, 

245 

Atsa ^cmgpyu, (B), lightmng, 246 

Atsako^ (C), adze, 69 

Atscmipha 'mphu, (B), thxmderbolt, 

246 

Atscmgho, (B), tree flower, as purge, 
117 

Atsohre, arrow, cross-bow, 40 
Ateolo, a botiider connected with 
rain-makmg, (0), 90 
Atsonghe, (B), shield, 40 
Ataongho^ (B), ancient bead, 36 
Atsonsit, (B), flower, for yellow dye, 
66 

AtsonzH shanyuwa, (B), brass ear- 
ring, 27 

AtsUf (B & 0), body cloth, 21 
Atsu kechUy (B), pond, 199 
Atsu kesh/by (C), thunder, 245 
Atsukethi, (B), loom, 67 
Atsuketho, (C), loom, 67 
Ataukho, (C), weaving belt, 67 
Atsil mUy (C), Lephori, bodyclotli, 
23 

Ataupriy (C), woman’s waist strmg, 
blue beads, 36 
AtatUo, (C), shuttle, 67 
AtHiOhu khamtua, (C), short span, 
316 , measurement of girth, 318 
Atiichu kheawway (C), long span, 316 
Atukhey (B), sambhur, 100 
Atumay (0), firestick, 71 
Atyupfu, (C), centre house post, 61 
Avuy (B & C), pig, 93 
Amiy (B), T-shaped luck-stone, 229, 

Avu kehezi or Avukepaowa, (B), 
toucher of luck-stones, 141 
Avuwang, (B), ** deomom ” bead, 34 
AwacHy (B & C), star, 244 
Awaoha, keahenchoway (B), falling 
stars, 245 

Awachi kopnmay (0), falling stars, 
245 

AwaahUy (C), long-haired dog, 94 
Awazuy (B), munia, 103 
A'U}ey (0), hornet, 105 
Awey {p)y hail, 245 
AwGGhiy (0), kind of bee, 106 
Awhmtsay (B), bamboo funeral fan, 
170 

Am, (0), bear, 102 , fowl, 94 
AmkJm, (0), morung, 50 
Aw^^a, (0), outer room, 60 
Am mb, (B), fertihty luck-stone, 234 
AwMa, (B), scimitar babbler, 227 
Awh%, (C), small tobacco pipe, 119 


Avmng, (B), carved post m porch, 63 
Aw&ngy (B), python, 224 
Awungthayiy (B), goat’s-hair ear 
pendant, 27 

Avmno, (C), bear’s hair fillet, 29 
AvyHu, 1[B), fowl, 94 
Ayi, (B), buffalo, 91, hail, 245, 
granary, 319 

Ay%a‘m, (B), “ enemy’s head-stone,” 
^33 

Ay% ha, (B), “ enemy’s teeth,” 28 
Ayi keshay (B), the Himalayas, 246 
Ayi ketogu, (B), memorial to great 
hunter, 219 

Ayi Kezong Z%y (B), enemy’s head 
piercmg hammer, luck-stone, 
233 

Ay% kiUugha tung, (B), head-tree, 
55 

Ayipam, (B), heart (deep), 318 
Ayitau aketsu, (B), woman’s iron 
staff, 41 

Ayi wkomj, (B), hide helmet, 41 
Aymg, (B), bead, 27, 33 
Ayongha, (B), necklace, rich 
woman’s, 33 

Ayong hechechong, (B), spacer in 
necklace, 33 

Azarmva, (B), berry for yeast, 114 
Azmg aatsatetau, (B), Azang 
fnghtener, 166 

AzanUy (B), bamboo partition, 59 
Aze, (C), bed, 60 

Azech^y (C), small of the leg (deep), 
318 

Azelo, (C), inner room, 60 
Azi, (C), noose trap, 103, tobacco, 
119 

Azi kehheyiy (B), cowrie apron, 29 
Az%kr%y (C), deer pit, 102 
Azipazya, (B), girl’s admirer, 44 
Aziwata, (B), boy’s best girl, 44, 
or woman friend of another 
clan, 152 

Azizay (B), field company, v , 75 
AzokhUy (0), bead necklace, 30 
Azu, leaf, love charm, 238 
AztlghUy (B), morung, 50 
Azi^hH mUy (B), morung luck- 
stone, 233 

AziXkcm, (B), door, 58 
Azuhha, (B), walnut, 107 
Azungtmbgy (B), centre post, 61 
Azungza kesUy (B), one finger’s 
breadth, 316 

Azupyiy (B), shrub, leaves used as 
purge, 117, for abortion, 119 
Azu taa, (B), ” pita madhu,” 112 
Azu tz'dy (B), “rohi madhu,” 112 
Azyu, (C), luck-stone, 229 
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Ba/pho, (A), leaf, which may not b© 
burnt by Tepmyu, 224 
Bengketong^ (A), measure of girth, 
318 

Beng kheking, (A), hide arm-guard, 
41 . 

Beng kmlmnyu^ (A), men of deadly 
arm, 222 

Bongku, (A), walnuts, 107 
Byenyu^ (A), Orion’s dagger, 24i 

Ghcmakhokesho, (B), rambow, 245 
Ghandri, leaf, with which cattle are 
brushed to keep oiBf sickness, 92 
Ghanchara, (A), brown bird, 227 
Ghatho, (A), house wall, 69, 62 
Ghekh&tung, (B), conchsheUbead, 34, 
term of affection, 153 
GlmMmpu^ (0), laughmg thrush, 
227 

Ghenyi, (B), Lhota, 321 
Gh&gepoyo, (B), laughmg thrush, 227 
Ght, dung, (A), “ parcel of salt,” 320 
Ghm, (A), bird lone, 103 
Ghongowa, (B), a leaf, used as spoon 
when hands are bloody, 158 
n 3 

GhAi, (A), oil seed, white, 78 
Ghung, (A), elephant, 95 

Dekhukhong, tree, m folk-tale, 253 
Du, (A), iron digger, 79 
DiJUihe, (A), weavmg sword, 67 
Dukhampha, (A), weft, 67 
Duklere, (A), warp, 67 
DUnyu, (A), heddle, 67 
Dupchua, (A), shuttle, 67 
Dupharhe, (A), weavmg belt, 67 
Dupung, (A), lease rod, 67 

Bmwa, (0), ram-shield, 26 
Btsepfu, (B), term used by man to 
woman friend of another clan, 
162 

Gh/t, (A), woman’s armlet, 34 
Ghingn, (A), red dye creeper, 66 
Ghu, (A), mithan, 91 
Ck, (A), shield, 40 
Gvrmyi, (A), bamboo kmfe, 67 
GtJl, (A), bamboo hoe, 80 
Gu chete kht, (A), curved “ tail,” 28 
Gung khbking, (A), hide body- 
armour, 41 

Gungkhnng, (A), white throat, dog’s 
name, 94 

Gu nyong, (A), hombiU feathers m 
wigs, 27 

Ga, nyong kong, (A), support to 
hornbiU feathers, 27 


Gwemping, (A), bear, Himalayan, 
102 

Qvm, (A), ginger, 78 

Harm, (B), edible tuber, 111 
Hangkhuhhu, (B), garlic pickle, 109 
Hangkhure, (A), garhc pickle, 109 
Hapi, (B), comb, 19 
Hanlovung, (A), frame, for windmg 
thread, 65 

Harke, (0), measure of girth, 318 
Ham, (B), edible tuber, 111 
Hekho, (B), body cloth, 21, 26 
Heponye, (A), a flower, female term 
for friend, 153 

Honye, (A), a flower, female term 
for friend, 163 
Horechu, (C), Pleiades, 244 
Hungtsing, (A), Great Indian Hom- 
biU, 103 

Icharnphuwa, (B), soul, 169 
Ihz, (A), thatch, 62 , thatching 
grass, 238 

IMpenye, (A), orchis, female term 
for friend, 163 
Ikezowa, (C), friend, 152 
Ikhe kart, (C), fugitive, adopted, 146 
Ipfmoa, (B), friend, 162 
Itsakeaa, (B), slave, 162 

KcAvume, (A), berry for yeast, 114 
Kachvre, (C), first sower, 88 
Kacht tsu, (0), Aoshe, giver’s cloth, 
23, 194 

Kalolt khoahalu, (C), tug-of-war, 121 
Kanrhonyu, (A), “ middleman,” 

ambassador, 162 
Kapfucht, (C), high jump, 120 
Kaaung, (A), khel, 56 
Katau, (A), spmnmg party, 65 
Katau nyu, (A), girls’ dormitory, 62 
Kechenna, (B), genna, confined to 
viUage, 164 n 1 
Kechtkha/yt, (B), sickle, 85 
Kecho, (C), kicks (deep), 318 
Kedhoke, (C), standmg jump, 120 
Kecfmn, (C), high jump, 120 
Kekhalong, (B), girl’s outer skirt, 24 
KekWong, (B), chief of viUage, 138 
Kekw(wo, (A), adze, 69 
Kempuweyi, (A), high jump, 120 
Kennu, (A), “ genna,” reframing 
from work, 164 n 1 
Keahcmgaha^ pm, (B), Kalyo- 
Kengyu, spear, 38 
Keaha nu, (B), Road of the Dead, 
170 

Keahanyu, (B), Land of the Dead, 
169 
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Keahu tenyi tsu, (B), dead man’s 
** milk string ” creeper, 228 
Kesvra almbo, (0), wild begonia, 
118 n 1 

K&tapet (0), long jump, 120 
Ketarrin kUtsit (0), chant when 
brmgmg m “ head,” 160 
K&thi tsii, b^ody-oloth of givers of 
Feasts of Merits 21, 191 
Ketsannu, (A), genna, confined to 
village, 164 n 1 

Ketweng h&zinggu, (A), banana 
“ leaf divider,” matrimonial 
go-between, 209 
Kevitowa, (C), first reaper, 88 
Kezdre, (A), spear throwmg, 119 
Khagung, (A), front room, 69 
Khahang^ (B), measure of girth, 318 
Khaho, (A), body-cloth of mithan 
saorificer’s women, 25 
KhakheU, (C), cotton cleansing, bow, 
64 

Khamam, (B & C), genna, reframmg 
from work, 164 n 1 
Kham&ru azo, (A), red bead neck- 
lace, 30 

KkamherUy tm, (0), kmd of body- 
cloth, 23 

Kliainuhhehu, (A), front door, 68 
Khanu, (A), loom, 67 
Khapha kdrm, purlin, 62 
KhapJia kelmng, (A), wall post, 61 
Khaphu pe, (A), side door, 68 
Khara nyu, (C), Tangkhul dao, 72 
Kharo^nUf (B), axe-shaped dao, 37 
Kharo nze^ (A), axe-shaped dao, 37 
Khoenmgt (A), rafter, 62 
Khashef (A), a plant used m rain- 
stoppmg, 90 

Khashenu, leaves for offerings to 
spirits, 179 

Khathe, (0), first-frmts, ceremony 
after harvest, 89 
Khatsong, (A), roof-tree, 61 
Khatsong Ketung, (A), centre post, 61 
Khazi kercm^, (0), giant miuet, 87, 
114 

Khekhmgvu, (A), shed stick, 67 
Khenzong^i (A), ” darkie ” girl’s 
term for friend, 163 
Khephre, (A), cross-ties, 61 
KherOf (A), ficus tree, 69, 70 
Khet% tm, body-cloth of giver of 
KetU, 21, 191 

Khezang, (A), tree from which sap 
for pamting cloth is taken, 68 
Khi, (A), reachmg to, knee, etc 
(speakmg of depth), 318 
Khingdronyu, (A), red flower to 
adorn a” head,” 169 


Khvngmngi (A), straight “ tail,” 28 *' 
Khirha, (A), baldrick, 29 
Khokechu, (A), long jump, 120 
KhomUu, (A), man’s bead collar, 
217 

Khonghwe, (A), wild banana, 28 
Khonkesa, (A), berry for yeast, 114 
Khonku, (A), cucumber, 78 
Khonyande, (B), rhinoceros, 96 
Khorokhi tan, (C), Sahunyu body- 
cloth, 23 

Khudo, (A), measure for nee, 319 
Kh/udo palm, (A), basket measure, 
318 

Khughu, (A), hornet, 106 
Khilkha, (B), block of salt, 320 , a 

J ace, 317 

)>achong, (B), bismer balance, 
320 

Khukhe az%, (B), lengta, 20 
Khukhongaha, (B), woman’s breast- 
cloth, 25 

Khukhuy (A), block of salt, 320 
KhuLhu kz&d, (B & C), measurement 
of girth, 318 

Khukhuvu, (C), whistle, 126 
KMbkhuzu, (B), cotton cleaning, bow, 
64 

Khuh, (A), flute, 124 
Khunahe, (A & B), obsolete spear- 
head, 39 

Khunde, (A), rhmooeros, 96 
KMng, (A), Jew’s harp, 124 
Khungyung, (A), sword bean, 19, 
123 

Klmno, (A), irrigated terrace, 76 
Khunadiy%, (A), standmg jump, 120 
Khuntaung keai, (B), measurement 
of girth, 318 

Khuntaung khcmhia, (B), measure 
ment of girth, 318 
Khunu, (A), kmd of bee, 106 
Khu rhung, (A), short span, 316 
Khurm, (C), white gourd, 87 
KhusevUy (A), bismer balance, 320 
Kh^tong, (A), long span, 316 
Khutsong ketong, (A), measurement 
' of girth, 318 

Kh/utsong, kezik, (A), measure of 
girth, 318 

Khuyznyo, (A), kind of bee, 106 
KhuzaU, (0), berry for yeast, 114 
Khyutma, (A), insect, rice pest, 82 
Kokhugu, (A), Chief of village, 138 
Konyu mam, (C), woman’s skirt, 24 
Kui^'bpUy (0), woman’s necklace, 33 
Kiiohuchuwa, (B), deer pit, 102 
Kuka amphu, (B), wrestling, 120 
KiXkepey (A), wrestlmg, 120 
Kukuhu, (A), foot race, 121 ' 
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Kukuzugey%, (B), foot race, 121 
KuU mem, (C), skirt of wife of one 
who has completed Feasts of 
Merit, 26 

Kupukeye, (B), high jump, 120 
KHriyu, (C), ambassador, 162 
Kutaekh/u, (0), bone spoon, 108 
KwenahU, (A), wild banana, 28 , as 
astrmgent, 117 

Kvmyumza, (C), spirit of the crops, 

12, 121 

Lekho, (C), a pace, 317 
Lenyuhhu, (A), load, measure, 319 
Lettmg, (A), Castor ai^ Pollux, 246 
Logwa, (A), field company, qv , 75 
Logwa lenyu, (A), boy’s best girl, 
43 , or female friend of another 
clan, 162 

Logioa ponyu, (A), girl’s admirer, 43 
Lone, (A), measure, for rice, 319 
LopJiitgil, (A), first reaper, 84 
Lorani., (A), female term for friend, 
153 

Lotenyu, (A), munia, 103 
Lomru the, (C), spear-shaft, 39 
Ltipu tsii, (B), body-cloth of giver 
of full series of feasts, 23 

Maghopohung, (A), water-tobacco 
pipe, 119 

Ma gi, (A), firestiok, 71 
Maha koyo, (B), measure for mithan 
horn, 317 

Makhuvyeng, (A), double block of 
salt, 320 

Makwe^e, (B), purim, 62 
Mamuy% kJieyi, (B), roof- tree, 61 
Manme’e, (B), rafter, 62 
Ma pau, (A), fire-thong, 71 
Maaa kekhawa, (B), man of bitter 
flesh, 222 

Moibhb, (A), cattle, 92 
Mamwatei^g, (B), double block of 
salt, 320 

Mazunga, (B), wall post, 61 
MbMug, (A), “ shoulder ” measure, 
316 

MhuiMmgpere kegweng, (A), measure, 
316, 317 

Meehow, (0), oil seed, black, 87 
Mechung, (A), conchshell necklace, 
34 

Menda, (A), tiger, 97 
MendM, (A), creeper, by which 
man tells his fate, 227 
Meniga khammva, (B), wild banana, 
28, as astrmgent, 117 
Memzu, (A), quartz crystal luck 
stones, 232 


Menugetenyu, (A), slave, 162 
Menzo, (A), leopard, 97 
Menketau, (C), woman’s iron staff, 
41 

Meaempaa, (B), Strobilanthes flac- 
cidifohus, 66 

Meaiheng, (A), shrub, leaves used as 
a purge, 117, for abortion, 119 
Meth% kekwenghyu hhuh, (A), trum- 
pet, 124 

Me thu gwo, (A), ** cattle hoof 
stones,” luck stone, 232 
Mev%, (A), “blood illness,” rheu- 
matic affections, 117 
Mezetau, (B), Deomom, bead, 28 
MezUrr, (C), 3, Serna, 321 
Mezurr awyu heamua, (0), all metal 
dao, 37 

M%, (A), spear, 36 
Mikha, (C), tiger tooth neck orna- 
ment, 30, 98 
Mire, (B), Chang, 321 
Mire *nu, (B), Chang dao, 37 
Ml aanasH, (A), men and tiger 
slayer’s spear, 38 

Moyet tau, (B), young man’s body- 
cloth, 22 

Moza hepem, (B), spear-shaft, 39 
Mpeng geraalm, (A), goat-hair ear 
ornament, 27 

Mpeahimg, (A), top of the head 
(deep), 318 

Mpha, (A), foot, 317 n 2 
Mphc^i, (A), footprmt, 317 n 2 
Mphapi me, (A), “ one foot,” 317 
Mpha taongki, (A), small of the leg 
(deep), 318 

Mpoza ataongke am, “ male gemtals 
stones,” 234 

Mpoza azi, (B), “male covering,” 
20 

Murmg, (A), giant centipede, 222 
Mvengo, (A), measure for mithon 
horn, 317 

Naohahhe, (B), red dye, creeper, 66 
Nankarvyu, (A), Ao, 321 
Nanktowa, (B), Ao, 321 
Nau, (A), bed, 69 
Nching, (A), the calf (deep), 318 
Nchu, (A), a cubit, 316 
Nchung tegwe, (A), bear, Malayan, 
102 

Ndmg, (A), thigh (deep), 318 
Ndre, ficus, 238 
Ndri, (A), axe, 69 
Ndru, (A), winnowing fan, 85 
Ndu ae, (A), noose traps, 103 
NgarataU, (C), Venus, 246 
Ngo, (A), laughing thrudi, 227 
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NgokoJiOt (A), scimitar babbler, 227 
Nguda, (A>, neck (deep), 318 
NguU, (C), giant woodlouse, 224 
Ngyu hvngt (A), tree, berry for lotion, 
116, makes soap, 19 
(A), thread, 66 

Nikhang^t (A), yellow dye flower, 61 
Nitsapsu, (A), Strobilanthes flac- 
cidifohus, 66 

Niyeng, (A), brass spiral, 27 
Niza atsongke avu, “ female genitals 
stones,” 234 

Nizet tsu, (C), Lephori, body-cloth, 
23 

NhapenyUy (A), soul, 169 
NJco, (A), knee (deep), 318 
Nkoimi, (A), wild begoma, as leather 
polisher, 69 

Nkonu, (A), wild begoma, cure for 
toothache, 118 
NkongkhUt (A), a pace, 317 
Nkuzuy (A), “rohi madhu,” 112 
Nm, (A), measure, 317 
Nmpdhaf measure, 316 
NmgendOf strides, measure, 319 
Nnu, (A), navel (deep), 318 
Nnyastng, (A), armpits (deep), 318 
Nnyung, (A), heart (deep), 318 
Nongsha shehe, (B), song to greet 
retummg raiders, 168 
Nsha, (A), Job’s tears, 77, 114 
Nsha/n^ung, tree, “ may each nee 
plant be like,” 176 
Nse, (A), waist (deep), 318 
NsUf (A), millet, 77, 114 
Ntingtae, (A), buttock (deep), 318 
NtocSiu, (C), “ rohi madhu,” 112 
Ntse, (A), hide helmet, 27 
Ntsumg, (A), poroupme, 102 
Ntl, (A), spmdle, 64 
Nungshif (A), nee pest grub, 82 
Nuwitorr, (0), hibiscus, 31 
Nya, (A), girl’s outer skirt, 24 
Nya kekha, (A), cowrie apron, 29 
Nya tasvngiXi (A), girl’s first skirt, 24 
Nya tong^ (A), lengta, 20 
Ny&ndhrut (A), giant red millet, 77, 
113 

Nyeshe, (A), girl’s pre-mamage ear 
ornament, 19, 34, term of 
affection, 162 

NyeHng^ (A), ears (deep), 318 
NyhSf spear grass, 238 
NyvpJisUt (A), long-haired dog, 94 
Nyttsong^ (A), female term for 
fnend, 163 

Nyu, (A), wild boar, 99 
Nyu hu, (A), boar’s tush, 28 
Nyu nlu ketJv&t (A), leprosy, 226 
Nym, (A), wild sow, 99 


Nze, (A), dao, 36 
Nze ketong, (A), long dao, 37 
Nze yonghu, (A), dao holder, 37 
Nzong, the, (A), call themselves, 2 
Nzong Ut% phenyut (B), Rengmas 
m ^ikip Hills, 2 n 1 
Nzong zu ketye, (A), kmd of spear- 
shaft, 39 

Nzung ngaro me, (A), one finger 
breadth, 316 

O pfu tsalu, (A), greeting to raiders, 
168, head-hunter’s chant, 176 

Pa *onga, (B), village coimcillors, 138 
Papvu Ayeng (Diyung image), 
branch of Milky Way, 244 
Peehenyunya, (A), “ male covering,” 
20 

Pechikhu, (0), man’s rice basket, 71 
Pemb%, (A), poundmg-table, 69 
Penyu, (A), bark for soap, 19, ''for 
torches, 72 

Perung, (A), hide helmet, 41 
Peshe, (A), bark for poultice, 116 
Pezt, (A), leaves waved over apotia 
corpse, 222 

Pfu, (A), carved post m porch, 63 
Pha keping, (A), leggings, 29 
Phakhe, (A), frame for wmding 
thread, 66 

Phaphya, (A), cotton cleanmg, bow, 
64 

Phehu, (A), comb, 19 
Phuho, (A), tree, flower used as 
purge, 117, for abortion, 118 
P^, (A), body-cloth, 21 
Pi mhung, (A), body-cloth, 21, 22, 
183 n 2 

Pilichu, (C), flute, 124 
Ping, (A), woman’s bracelet, 34 
Piyeng ketso, (A), pit trap for deer, 
102 

Pondeli, (B), trumpet, 124 
Pochitorr, (C), ” bachelor’s button,” 
31 

Poehorr, (C), Southern Sangtam, 321 
Pogvnyu, (A), term for fnend, 163 
Pogwu, bauhima, 238 
Puahong, irritant tree, 238 
Pya, (A), triangiilar trap, 103 
Pyangso, (B), mithan cattle hybrid, 
92 

Py&ng, (A), bamboo needle, 67, 
mithan cattle hybrid, 92 

Renai, (A), morung, 60 
Bensi *vu, monmg stones, 231 
Eepebe kebogu, (A), toucher of luck- 
stones, 141 
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Repe hing, (A), head-tree, 56 
Repehede, (A), memorial of great 
hunter, 219 

Repekolokwe, (A), song to greet 
returning raiders, 158 
Rhrnmiy red gourd, 78 
Rhdtvmi W\,o/mha,y%, (A), white gourd, 
78 

Rhih^clvUt (0), long jump, 120 
RHikho, (A), body-cloth, 21, 26* 
Rhuda^ (A), stmkmg lentd, 78 
RhunH) (A), tuber, cure for 
diarrhcna, 117, to procure 
abortion, 119 

Rhutst, (A), climbing lentil, 78 
Rinyuhi, (A), female term for 
friend, 153 

Rong kekesu, (A), tug-of-war, 121 
Rucho, (C), reaching to, (knee, etc ), 
speakmg of depth, 318 
Ruhuche, (A), edible tuber. 111 
RukhusUf Lhota head-taker’s cloth, 
22 

Rupying, (C), wresthng, 120 

Samadk, (B), conchshell bead, 33 
Sammu, (A), Serna, 321 
Samphunichi, (A), maize, 77, 78, 114 
Samtsu, (A), bark used for poultice, 
116 

Sanatsu, (C), conchshell beads, 30 
Sangchumu, (A), bad thunderstorm, 
245 

Sangpi kehang^ (B), spear shaft, 39 
Santapfo, (B), maize, 77, 114 
Santseaha, (A), measure for mithan 
horn, 317 

Santsu, (A), rice spirit’s tree, 83 
Sanyu mveng, (A), large brass ear- 
rmg, 27 

Sapathe, wild raspberry, 238 
Satapfe, (C), Kalyo-Kengyu, spear, 
38 

Satata, (B), giant centipede, 222 
SaterHj (C), brass armlet, 32 
SaterU khutaepe, (C), measure for 
buffalo horn, 317 
Segenyu, (A), Angami, 321 
Sagwenyu, (A), Lhota, 321 
Sekhihf (0), cotton belt, 33, 37 
SemptstH^, (B), scarlet mmivet, 224 
Sernpvukmigunffdt (A), Mao Nagas, 
181 

Semvu, (A), ancient brass disc ear 
ornament worn by women, 34, 
183 n 2 

Sengku, (A), noose trap, 103 
Sentaung, (A), buffalo, 91 
Sertzil (Tulo, river), branch of 
Milky Way, 244 


Seroao, (C), chiUies, 87 
Sewatau, (C), “ slow belly filler,” 
mckname for taro, 87 
(B), Serna, 321 
Shamla, (C), white lily, 31 
Shatawa, (B), bear, Himalayan, 102 
Sheng, (A), python, 224 
Shenyu, (A), star, 244 
Shenyu keche, (A), fallrng stars, 245 
Shenyii pemb^ kepenyu (star pound- 
mg-table carriers), Pleiades, 
244 

Shepfu, (A), Venus, 245 
She ahitche, (C), spear-throwmg, 119 
Shibong gwo, (A), clan luck stones, 
232 

iSM, (A), rice, 77 

Shu gwo, (A), (boiled rice stones), 
luck-stones, 232 

ShukilhrUt (0), scimitar babbler, 227 
ShUae, (A), granary, 319 
Sigha kethugu, (A), village burier, 
141 

S'Mm ahehe, (B), song to greet 
retummg raiders, 158 
SonghUf (A), bark for yeast, 114 
Songinyu, (A), general term for 
spirits, 164 

Songpennyu, spirit, 166 
Songrcdong, (A), iron staff, women’s, 
41 

SonUf (A), tree, leaf as astrmgent, 
117 

Sopengvway (C), noose trap, 103 
Sadung, (A), woman’s breast-cloth, 
25 

Sumetu, (Of soul, 171 
Sungi term te kete rvyuy (A), “ spirits 
who eat men’s flesh,” 167 
Su/ngtawngy (A), white orchid, 116 

Tdmmua, (B), medieme-man, 171 
Tamo gwo, (A), (female member), 
luck stone, 232 

TdrmXnyu, (A), medicme-man, 171 
Tdmwan, (0), medieme-man, 171 
Tandenla, (B), brown bird, 227 
Tarho, (A), sort of millet, 77, 114 
TarhH, bark for soap, 19 
Tebwa, (A), pig, 93 
Tebwa gevnmgye, “ pig charm ” 
flower, 239 

Teohenga, (B), rice spirit’s tree, 83 
Techboo, (C), rice spirit’s tree, 83 
Teoh/izo, (C), bead necklace, red, 30 
Teglvb gu, (A), semi-circular hoe, 80 
Teghuho, (B), white orchid, 116 
TegwemvU, (A), bear’s-hair wig, 26 
Tegweng, (A), had, 245 
Tegwo, (A), luck-stone, 141, 229, 232 
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Tegwo Mogu, (A), toucher of luck- 
stones, 54, 141 

Tehemhing, (A), spuming party, 65 
Tehenyukerhu, (A), edible tuber, 111 
Tehe aentsung, (A), wild buffalo, 97 
Tekheng, (A), wild dog, 103 
Tekho, (B), animal soS, 171 
TekhonyUt (A), animal soul, 171 
Tekhu, (A), macaque, 102 n 2 
Tekki, (A), (kidney), luck-stone, 232 
Tekweng keztnggu, (A), “ banana- 
leaf divider,*’ matrimomal go- 
between, 209 

Teme yhetezu, (A), giant wood- 
louse, 224 

Temi khcmkwanyu, (A), tiger man, 
228 

TemUghu, (B), kmd of bee, 106 
TemUkhUf (B), bear’s-hair wig, 26 
Tenh/yi, (A), short-haired dog, 94 
Tmu, (A), goat, 92 
TenyUf (A), long-tailed monlcey, 102 
n 2 

Tenyu, (A), serow, 100 
Tepfwong, (A), gibbon, 103 
Tephu, (A), cotton, 78 
Tepyu, (A), Ohmese Pangolm, 70 
n 3, 223 

Terashaf (A), chillies, 78 
Terhatm, (A), tobacco, 119 
Terhe, (A), friend, 153 
Tero, (A), fowl, 94 
Teronyungu, (A), wild mithan, 96 
Teronyu phong, (A), Land of the 
Dead, 169 

Teronyu taong^ (A), Road of the 
Dead, 170 

Terrhb chen nu, (A), “ enemy 

spoon leaf,** used when hands 
are bloody, 158 

TerrTnaonkeyenyu, (A), (the sentries), 
Orion’s Belt, 244 

Taamgkhii (B), name for boy bom 
in absence of father, 200 
Teahet (A), termite, 95 
Teahong, (A), insect, not to be 
mentioned. 111 n 1 
Teahong, (A), sambhur, 100 
Teaingkhmg, (A), “ stranger from 
another -^age,” name of boy 
bom m father’s absence, 200 
Teaimi, (A & B), girl born m father’s 
absence, 200 

Teao w, (A), Kalyo-Kengyu, spear, 
38 

TeaH hekha, pi, (A), cowrie body 
cloth, 25 

Tetae, (A), kindly spirit, 168 
Tetaung, (A), oil seed, black, 78 
Tewhe, (A), cattle, 92 


Teyapau, (B), tobacco, 119 
Teytaha, (A & B), banana, 78 
Tezcmvu, (A), lower rod of loom, 67 
Teze, (A), barkmg deer, 100 
Tezong, (A), stump-tailed macaque, 
162 n 2 

TezU, (A), (male organ), luck stone, 
232 

Thaphum, (B), weavmg belt, 67 
That (A), field house, 79 
Them rm, (A), “wife’s” spear, 
marriage price, 38 
Thenam, (A), hearth, 59 
Thenaui hu kem, (A), bamboo 
partition, 69 

Theronyu, (A), earth spirits, 168 
Tlio, (A), cross bow, arrow and 
panji, 40, (B), reachmg to 

(knee, etc ), speakmg of depth, 
318 

Tho keahi, (A), wild boar trap, ^9 
Tholevu, (A), cross-bow, 36 
Thung, (A), war club, 36 
Thuyu, (A), creeper, for poisonmg 
fish, 106, and lotion for wounds, 
116 

Toghu tughoinmg, (A), lily, 27 
Totam%y%, (B), fiy m beer, 113 
Totaenyu, (A), fiy in beer, 113 
Taa 'amo, (B), bad thunderstorm, 
245 

Taamphara dudmg, (A), thunder- 
bolt, 246 

TsamphentaongtaiX, (A), kind of frog, 
109 

TaarUmechU, (B), name of a spirit, 
term of abuse for greedy man, 
167 

Taenna, (C), genna, confined to 
village, 164 n 1 

Ta%totela, (C), scarlet nunivet, 224 
Tao kephye, (A), puttmg the weight, 
120 

Taokrela, (C), cross-bow, 36 
Taononyu, (A), village councillors, 
138 

Tamyanyu, (B), Angami, 321 
Taore, (A), fern, liniment made 
from, 117 

Taoahu hhe^ong, (A), game with 
stones, 124 

TaotanX, (0), fly m beer, 113 
Tauehervyu, (C), axe-shaped dao, 37 
Tawng, (A), red bottle gourd, 78 
Tawngkem, (A), earthquake, 246 
Tamigheaong, (A), thunder, 245 
TaungkhMhvpyiX, (A), lightnmg, 246 
Ta, (A), bead, 27, 33 
TiXma, (A), bone spacer m necklace, 
33 
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Tv^hongy (A)» conchshell bead, 33 
Tilchongyiy (A), bead loop, 34 
TugJietungy 153 

Tughotungy (A), flat conchshell 
bead, $4 , term of aflection, 153 
Tvklmwjg, (A), man’s bead, neck- 
lace, 27 

Tuhfm k&mmay (B), back room, 59 
Tmnehy (B), basket measure, 318 
Tupung, (A), Deomom bead, 2S 
TurhOy (A), rich woman’s necklace, 
33 

Tiitaeray (A), small Deomom bead, 
33 

Tva%y (A), camehan bead, 33 , 
term of affection, 163 

Usongil, (A), small bird, word used 
for friend, 163 

Veng hhavu hingkiy (A), measure for 
imthan horn, 317 
Veng hhavu, (A), gauntlet, 29 
Vyi, (A), taro, 77 

Wach% ala puzya, (B), Castor and 
Pollux, 246 

Waohb azUkimay (B), “ ambush 

stars,” Orion, 244 
Wachn, ketsvjwa, (B), Venus, 246 


Whutsokhu, (C), drmking-spoon, 115 

Yachurm keghUe, Serna dance, 126 
Yemuaale, Serna song on head- 
takmg, 160 

Yetsirm keghtle, Serna dance, 126 
Yhehha, (A), the sun, 243 
Ytmvogit, (A), name of bird, used 
for friend, 163 

Y'ypcm payiy giant wood louse, 224 
YonghiiriX, (A), dao belt, 37 
Yubing, (A), bark for fisii poisoning, 
107 

Zangkt, (A), sickle, 85 
Z&rrSbo wyo, (A), ram-shield, 26 
Zengokeauy (A), rambow, 245 
Z%myu, (A), scarlet mmivet, 224 
Zonyu p%y (A), body cloth of giver 
of Peast of Merit, 21 
Zosola, (C), back door, 69 
ZuG?iang, (A), Outer Pblls, 46 n 2 
ZuMy (A), Inner Hills, 46 n 2 
Zii kedUy (A), pond, 199 
ZiUe (Diyung River), branch of 
Millsy Way, 244 
Zu nye, (A), “ pita madhu,” 112 
Zuwatorr, (C), canna, 31 
Zuwhe, (A), frmged spear-shaft, 39 
Zymho, (A), irntatmg plant, 18 
ZyongGhi, (A), basket measure, 319 
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